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Victor III $40 


Other t 
$10 to $100 


A home without a Victor 


is a Stage without a play. 

Get a Victor and put on the play, Pick out 
your own performers, arrange your own pro- 
gram, and enjoy the music, fun and entertain- 
ment that every home needs. 


» 


ie 


fates — Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., U.S.A 


= 


HIS MASTERS VOI 


¥ The new Victor records for each month are for sale on the 28th of the preceding month—the 
Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America. 
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METROPOLITAN THE JUNE 
ua 2 Metropolitan 
Magazine 


Another remarkable issue of an exceed- 


THE METROPOL! “AN 1 : ; . ‘ r 
Fe Re ea OE £2 ingly popular monthly. 











THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


by Chas. Wadsworth Camp 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE by Mrs. Eddy’s Secretary 


JEFFERSON DAVIS at WEST POINT 


by Prof. Walter F. Fleming, of the Louisiana State University 





SHORT STORIES by A. T. Quiller-Couch, Herbert A. Sass and 


~ others. 


Art CONTRIBUTIONS in color and in black and white, 
Gibbs, Bull, Taylor and others. 





THE WORLD AT LARGE AND THE DRAMA 





The Metropolitan Magazine 


3 West 29th Street, 
N. Y. City 
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¢ “The Williamson stories are always sure of a hearty recep- 
tion, they are so full of youth and beauty and laughter and 
sunshine,” says the New York Mail. THE CHAPERON is 
delicious; the prettiest romantic novel of the spring and summer 


The 
Chaperon 


With 16 full-page illustrations by Karl Anderson. $1.50. 





It’s by the authors of the famous “ Lady 
q Betty,” “Princess Virginia,” and “Car of 
Destiny,” which should leave little to be said. 
The setting is Holland, with its canals and 
storks and gabled houses; the vehicle, a motor- 
boat, a most entrancing little vessel; the tour- 
ists, Phyllis Rivers, fair and English, Nell Van 
Buren, American and proud of it, Rudolph 
Brederode, nicknamed “ William the Silent,” 
and soft-voiced Ronald Lester Starr of Virginia 
—and, of course, the “Chaperon.” Crisp humor 
and brisk incident, interwoven with the most 
charming bits of Dutch scenery and the pretti- 
est of all love comedies, make the story a joy. 
Certainlfthe Williamsons have done nothing 
better; certainly THE CHAPERON will 
please every Williamson reader and add to 
their host of admirers. 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of “ Lady Betty,” ‘‘ The Princess Virginia,” ‘‘ The Car of Destiny,” etc. 


THE CHAPER¢* 











| Mail orders for THE CHAPERON are solicited from the readers of Ainslee’s to whom 
| a book-shop is not readily available. The price of the book postpaid is $1.50. 























THE McCLURE COMPANY © 44 East 23d Street, New York | 
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Nap) a Fy OO 
Per Week 
If You Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I ain anxious to send my Prospectus, to 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
885 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 
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REAL ESTATE 
TUR SDR 


We will teach you the Real Estate, 

Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

ofthe dldest and largest co-operative real estate and nyuey rage company 

in America, Kepresentatives are making $3,000 t a year without 

any iyvestment of capital. Lxcellent opportunities open tc » YOU. By our 

system You can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 





General Brokerage, and Insurance 








present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more 
‘ + Pehoice,Salable property to handle than any other institution in the world 
4 A Thorough Commercial Law Course Free to Each Representative. 


WILL & 3) Write. for 62-page book, free. 


ees guess coma COMPANY, 1528 Reaper Block, Chicago 











Be 3250010 $]5Q00 
Tee NG ee Celtis 


OTHERS ARE NOW EARNING IT 
YOU CAN DOL 











If you desire to increase your salary 
and elevate yourself let us send you a book 
FREE giving some valuable information 
how to become a professional auctioneer. 
Write or call at the 
“CHICAGO SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 














GNORANCE of the laws 
I of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of 
Nature’sdecree, The knowl- 
edge vital to a happy, suc- 
cessful life has been col- 
lected in “SEXOLOGY.” 


A BOOK FOR EVERY 
HOME 


(Illustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


It contains in one volume: 








Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


““Sexology’’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent phy- 
sicians, preachers, professors and lawyers throughout 
the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 











I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be 
cause practical, personal and thoroug h. Easy 
terms. Write for lars 


CHAS, J. ST I 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind" 


LEARN TO WRITE 
f ADVERTISEMENTS 


Léarn the most profitable and 
fascinating profession in the 
world. Taught thoroughly by 
mail. Our beautiful prospectus 















a Salary o 
$25.10 $100 
















I WILL MAKE 
YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious, write me 
today. No matter where you live or what your 
Previous occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tate Business by mail, appoint you Special 
Representative of my company in your 
town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money 
at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men with- 
out capital to become independent for 
life. Full particulars free. Write to«- 
day. Address Dept.F.A.A, 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY COMPANY, 
Washington, D. c. 



























































Page-Davis School ives full details. It will be 
Dept. E 816 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. Pomme at Au cHiaco =. sent FREE. 

Lake |) Ober G10 150 Namen Se. NEW YORK 

BE AN ILLUSTRATOR -—Leam to Draw. We will 







teach you by mail how 
to draw for magazines 
and newspapers. 

Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 

teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 

o —_ We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog 
The Engraving School, + __ Dept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chieago, Il ii. 


‘JPACIFIC COAST DATA] 


Keep in touch with Coast development. Learns of promo- 
tion plans and possibilities. Read how the West advertises 
and what she has to sell. Told in the business publication 

MERTZ’ MAGAZINE 
702 &. Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 

It tells the story of the greatest development of the decade 
Written by the men who are working out the problems of 
the West. 

Published 12 years; $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy; none free. 
To men who read AINSLEE’S, 3 mos. for 25 cents, stamps. 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, OMee 10, 
90 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO 
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The Idea Behind Collier’s 








It is the idea behind Collier’s that 
has made it “The National Weekly.” 


That idea is: 

To give the average American— 
irrespective of party or creed or section 
—a paper 

In whose Editorial Honesty he can 

believe, 

On whose /nxformation he can rely, 
| Whose Stories will be by the Best 
| writers, worth reading, 
| Whose Pictures will be by the Best 
artists, worth framing. 








' i] 


A paper which he will we/come 


into his home each week as he 


bates | Se 


would a /riend—an interesting, 
entertaining, we//-informed triend 
upon whose word he can rely. 


Collier’s, The National Weekly 


407 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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73 Million Dollars in 37 Weeks! 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 


The New Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential 


is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy the People Want! 


After eight months of unparalleled success, read what our Enthusiastic Field managers say. 
These are selected from hundreds of letters. 


“The Prudential agent is today invincible, and is 
envied by representatives of all companies.’’—R. J. Mix, New York City. 





*“*Best Policy on the Market.”’ —Frank Chester Mann, Boston, Mass. 
*“*‘New Policy is the success of the age. We have 
no competition. The Guarantees Talk.’ —Rowland & Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. senual Cant 
‘Public clearly understands the liberal guaranteed Whole Life Policy 
contract. Most insurance for the least money.’’—H. R. Gould, Omaha, Neb. Per $1,000 
“New Prudential ,Policy best contract issued by re 
any company.’ —J. R. Tapia, Mobile, Ala. ~ Age 20 - $14.96 
**We have what the ee want. Recently wrote < i 
two applications $50,000 each. Eight com- Age 25 16.77 
panies had been soliciting, business came to Age 30- 19.08 
us unsolicited.’’ —C. C. Cometet, Detroit, Mich. Age 35- 22.10 
“It meets all competition. The demand is con- 8 
stantly growing in favor of absolute guarantees Age 40- 26.09 
rather than, estimates and uncertainties.’’ —jJ. S Cranston, Boston, Mass. Age 45 = 31.47 
“The Policy sells—and it satisfies.’’ —James Perry, New York City. Age 50- 38.83 
**New Policy appeals to smart merchant. He buys v 
it as he woult merchandise, knowing net cost Age 55- 48.98 








from the start.’’ —Louis Wirth, Cincinnati, O. de 


**We have never written as much business in, the 


same period. Competition fades before us. —L. B. Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
‘*The business of my agency this year has increased 
more than 100 per cent.’ —J]. W. Wilson, Cleveland, O. 





This is the Very Best Policy for the Man Without 
Life Insurance, and for the Man Who Needs More. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN POLICY TODAY. 
State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. Write Dept.90 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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True Household Economy 


Mees! Products offer you the cheapest and There are so many kinds, and they may be 
best way to serve meats. served in such a variety of ways, that they solve 

Every particle may be eaten. They areallfood. | the problem of what to provide each meal that 
No waste whatever. will Le new and appetizing. 

There is no cooking. Therefore no shrinkage. Decide to try Me Meats for at least one 
No fuel is needed. Su®df Meats are ready to | meal today. Then you will know them. A pleas- 
serve when you get them. ant surprise awaits you. 

We cook in a vacuum, which leaves the meats 
tender and delicious--rich with their own juices. i f the e 
The whole family enjoys meats cooked this way. Think o ae things when you ask for 





Home-cooked meats, as you know, are dry, | Armours Jetibes Meats 
hard and tasteless. The nourishing juices—the 
flavor of the meats—are cooked out. It isn’t your —You know beforehand that.they are Good. 
fault. You haven’t the facilities we have. They must be. A vast trade—a vast reputation 
This is why you serve Roasts and Fried Meats | is at stake when we place the name ‘‘Armour’”’ 
so often. | on a product. 
They are the most expensive meats you can buy. | —You know that they are Clean and Whole 
bebe? Meats are more nourishing, more tempt- | S°™®- The U. S. Government inspects them. 


ing to the family appetite—and vastly more eco- —You know that you'll get exactly what you 
nomical, | ask for, The label must tell the truth. 


Armours 


leribest -Meats 


Ready to Serve 


are delicious and satisfying. They are made from | The cooking is all done for you. Simply warm— 
carefully selected meats. Where spices are used | or chill, if preferred—for a delicious meal, ready 
they are full-flavored—the best the market affords. | in no time. 

Every process is watched by Government Inspect- You will do well to remember these names when 
ors, which insures quality and absolute cleanliness. | you wish something extra toothsome: 





Mettbedt Luncheon Sausage (fétébedd Vienna Sausage Veribest Loaf Meats 
An especially fine flavored, unsmoke’l Made from Beef and Pork, and fla- Veal, Ham; Beef or Chicken—made home 
sausage cooked with tomato sauce. A vored just right to make it please the style and very tempting. 
real delicacy. most exacting taste. * 
MeeiBeat” Lunch T: : VeiBedl Potted and Deviled Meats 
r 08 rer seg beribede Smoked Beef—Sliced pongae. Ham, Beet, Chicken and Turkey. 
Cooked in their own juices, leaving : ‘ anys : Jothing better for preparing dainty 
them tender, rich and appetizing. Mildly smoked and sliced very thin. laaghen. 


Its salty flavor whets the appetite. 
ketibedé ~Boned Chicken Armour’s feed? Products are at 
The firm meat with bones removed. Vertbest Corned Beef i 


‘ all Grocers and Meat Shops in tins 
Serve hot, or chill, and slice thin for All solid meat, mildly cured and of f ss _ gps F 
sandwiches. exceptional flavor. of a size to suit your needs. 


The feazéeaé Library of Dainty Dishes 


The books in this library are the practical experience of some of the best housekeepers and 
cooks in this country. They will be found a great help in suggesting many appetizing ways to vary 
the family meals. These are the titles. They suggest the contents: 
Hot Weather Pickups 2% Luncheons Emergency Dinners School Luncheons Chafing Dish Suppers Stein Suppers 
Everyday Menus Atternoon Teas About Bpptrece > neicnics Card Parties Winter Suggestions 
reakfast Dishes 


You are welcome to as many volumes as you wish—the whole library, if you prefer. Simply tell 
us the name of your dealer. We will prepay all the charges. Send to us at Chicago for the books. 


CHICAGO ARMOUR Ax» COMPANY CHICAGO 
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OLAND PLOWDEN 
and Leonard Evans 
sat at a table in a 
small, quaint, Rye- 
croft - chiseled room 
on the second floor of 
the [ River 





famous 
Club, in Forty-odd 
Street, New York. 

A chapter might be devoted to the 
picturesque nonchalance of Plowden; 
the brokerlike cleverness and good-fel- 
lowship of Evans; and the exclusive 
hoity-toity of the River Club. No man 
was supposed to pass the sacred portals 
of the River who was not of the broth- 
erhood in purple; the shibboleth was 
the caste—right to address mammoth 
men of affairs, or social blue-blood, by 
their Christian names— Vander-Spiffem 
or Jones, it was Tom, Dick or Billy, as 
the case might be. 

Evans was a broker, and at times a 
man who swallowed mines as a juggler 
does a sword, without effort. 

Plowden was a conundrum, even to 
himself, I believe. He was a younger 
son of the wonderful Blount-Plowden 





family, and the Blount-Plowdens were 
born with an imprint of the Brahmin- 
ical social thread on their skins. 


Ro- 





ONAL 


© 3, WA. 






land had inherited all the caste-marks, 
but deuced little of the coin. The 
Plowdens were racing people in Eng- 
land, and Roland had elevated or de- 
pressed, whichever it may be, this in- 
herited passion into a profession. For 
ten years he had raced a stable in 
America, sometimes replete with price 
less stake-winners, sometimes deplete 
of all but a_ half-dozen wind-broken, 
gnarl-legged specimens of pedigreed 
bric-a-brac. 

People sometimes asked where the 
money came from when Plowden 
dawdled lazily about a sales-ring and 
bought a half-dozen high-priced year- 
lings; but they let their curiosity eat 
itself out without questioning the buyer. 
Beneath his colorless sang-froid was 
a power of bitter retort that few cared 
to scratch to the surface. Even while 
warming himself in the sunlight of 
other men’s wealth he maintained a 
silky autocraticity ; there was a crackle 
of supremacy about his every leisurely 
move of muscle or speech. 

\ club waiter had just deposited two 
Martinis on the oak table, and Evans 
tossed his off, saying jauntily: “Gad! 
I'll back Joe against anything in the 
city to merge the liquids.” 

Plowden sipped his with measured 
reflection, his eyes fixed on the clock 
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querulously ; his blond mustache seemed 
to curl upward irritably as though in 
unison with a dissatisfied mood 

“But what the devil are we here at 
this beastly hour for, Leonard—half- 
past six, and dressed? Does curfew 
to-night ?” 

“I'm going to introduce you to Jav- 
vers Baldwin.” 

“Good Heavens! That sounds alka- 
line!” 

Evans laughed. “It is, I admit. 
Baldwin is the mine-owner from Mon- 
tana that I told you about last week. 
He'll be one of the richest men in 
America in a few vears.” 


ring 





Thank God for the future tense, 
Leonard: he may be possible in the 
meantime vy do we make treaty 
with the Javvers here? Why didn’t you 
make it Rector’s, and midnight ?” 


we were taking a friend of the 
elemental life for a peep at the bella- 
donna and rouge of adorned civilization 
that would be the 


| 
is business, Rol ind 


yroper caper, but this 


1s Archias said: ‘Business to-mor- 
row 
[ll explain— 
“Tirst, at what hour do we dine?” 
. Seven o'clock.” 


‘Then, if you don’t mind, Leonard, 


I'll lay the dust of this dry business 
matter—I can feel the alkali now in my 
throat. Order me a whisky and soda, 
is I’m your guest Besides, what I 


don't know about business would handi- 
cap Hermes back to selling-plates 
class.” 

“But you do know about horses.” 

“Unfortunately, ves.” 

Evans, thrown off his guard by the 
inimitable despondency, stared 

‘IT surprise you?” Plowden asked 
“Vou think I like the game? I'd far 
rather be a bishop with a fat living, |] 


assure you; that’s what I'd call picking 


a winner here below and up above 
But, propos, V hat's the connection be 
tween lavver hat name hurts m\ 
throat—and hor 

“7? 


m comi 


“No hi 
“In the first place Baldwin owns the 
Il}, 


lV rich Cc pper 


i= to that 


S\ 


= 


amp Angel, a fearfu 


mine. I want him to stock it for ten 
millions; but he’s got what I call West- 
on-the-brain—he says no New York for 
him.” 

“T like Javvers now.” 

“Well, [ want him to anchor here, so 
to speak; form his mires into a big 
company. 

“You'd assist him, Leonard, I sup- 
pose. 

Evans smiled good-humoredly. “Now, 
a mining company is one of the most 
elusive things imaginable—I mean one’s 
hold over it. I might be dumped out at 
a moment’s notice—like this.” As 
Evans set his empty glass down he 
asked: “You see what I mean?” 

“T understood the glass trick, but 
your Wall-Street jargon is all Greek to 
me.” 

“Well, Baldwin is my friend.” 

“You show discrimination, Leonard.” 

“But I want to cinch him up tight, 
if you understand, and that’s why I've 
made this little dinner—for you to meet 
him.” 

“Oh, I'll tell him to give you the mine 
at once to save trouble.” 

“T want to get him interested in New 
York life; get him in the social swim 
here.” 

“What excuse have you to offer so 
ciety if you’re caught?” 

“Tis wealth.” 

“That would disqualify him, Leon 
ard; he’d be ruled off for life. Money 
has got to be so intolerably cheap—all 
sorts of people have it now; the best 
families go around borrowing’ fivers 
from the second best; it makes them 
distinctive, you know.” 

“But he’s really a gentleman, Ro- 
land.” 

“That wouldn't help him a_ bit; 
there’s a big waiting-list, all gentle 
men, nominally at least.” 

But he’s a most unusual, extraordi 
nary man, Roland; wait till you see 


him. Two tougl ried to jump one of 


his mines, there was some sort of a 
gun-plav over it, and I understand he 
killed them both.” 

Plowden onl hook his head dismal- 


y. “That would have got him in a few 
vears ago, but society seems filled up in 
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every department; got all the freak lace of his cigarette smoke held his eyes 
features it needs; the money is rather — sleepily on the landing of the stairs. A 
in the way; and just now it’s a little slight curiosity had been stirred in him 
long on Western mining men, too, since by his companion’s talk. He meant to 
the owners have found it more profit- judge of Evans’ find by a first leisurely 


| ie 


| able to live here and work the public look as he was in the habit of judging 








than the mines.” thoroughbred yearlings. 
| ‘Hang it all! Id almost forgotten There was the clank of leather soles 
the real issue,’ Evans suddenly ex- on the oak steps, and just where the 
claimed, slapping his knee. “My idea stairway debouched into the room with- 
was to kill two birds with one stone, out guard of door or rail a club- 
don’t you see.” man checked Evans to ask something 
‘I know the game well enough, but about stocks. Plowden’s eyes dwelt 
{ ho are the fowl?” minutely upon a tall, lithe, supple indi- 
| ‘My idea was to have Baldwin get vidual who instinctivels drew two paces 
' interested in racing through you, Ro- away, effacing himself from the confi- 
| land; go in for the game, get a big dential money-patter. 
ble together ; your experience and his Plowde en's rye Eee took on a curved 
y ought to do great things in ra line of | ed satisfaction. ‘“‘Gad! he’s 
cing He could get into society that a good one o1 he 1 muttered, knocking the 
| way, couldn’t he?” ash from his cigarette. ‘“He’s like a 
i “It’s about the most costly way I clean-limbed three-year-old ng: hasn't 
f know of. He’d have to buy a lot of raced too much. Those claim-jumpers 
| he didn’t want, and he might must have been poor ra Teng "y es, that 
have to use a little discrimination in chap will go straight, and for any dis- 
whom he beat for some sideb« ad: i - tance; and if there’s anything in a skull 
elry, but——-” Plowden puffed in lei he’s got brains. Even a horse is no 
silence at the cigarette, and good without brains.” 
hed its slender gray plinth of smok Plowden unwound his long legs and 
spiral up to the decorated ceiling with disentangled the rest of his anatomy 
a calm, reflective abstraction, while from the leather chair, that was like a 
Evans leaned forward in anticipation of huge basket, as Evans came forward 
the correlative possibility. somewhat fussily, saying: ‘This is 
Presently he said, half impatiently: Plowden, Baldwin—Roland, you'll have 
on’t you think it’s a good idea?” to call him here, in this cave of inti- 
‘T really think Javvers is the man to mates. Shall we go and eat?” 
decide that, Leonard; I none k neither of A dozen paces carried the three men 
uld have any objections to offer. past a little bar to the dining-room. 
But aman who is addicted to gun-play Plowden and Baldwin walking side by 
ht be difficult to pacify if he got it side, their arms touching, felt the pass- 
il his head that a jockey had pulled ing of that curious Ages logical cur- 
: l horse, for instance.” rent that either tingles men’s fingers to 
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ly. It was the indefinable charm of sub- 
jugated angles, of the mellowing age- 
glaze that intensifies the atmosphere of 
a picture. 

In the three-cornered chat over the 
oysters Evans took little peripatetic 
dashes into the racing field; he wanted 
to get Plowden started; but the latter 
unexpectedly hung fire, constantly 
switching the talk to the West. 

Finally Evans said: “Roland, don't 
you think Javvers could have a lot of 
fun on the turf in the East? He could 
make them sit up a bit; there’s no real 
leader now since Wilton died. He raced 
like a prince.” 

“Well, things are not as rosy as they 
might be on the turf,” Plowden 
drawled. “Some of the owners have 
plenty of nerve and no cash, others have 
plenty of cash and no nerve; but at best 
it’s a dangerous game. Our young 
millionaires go at it like a boy with his 
first bottle of wine—too vociferously, 
really. They generally get loaded up 
with a few gold bricks which they in- 
dorse as though they were the real arti- 
cle; they lose a fairish bit, squeal, and 
sell out. It’s really a man’s game, you 
know; it’s dangerous.” 

Baldwin watched Plowden closely as 
he dawdled over these observations, and 
when he had finished said: ““You seem 
to take your fun seriously. In the West 
we don’t put up any danger-signals; a 
man just makes his own running.” 

“Ah, yes,” Plowden answered, 
“you’re a stronger lot out there; here 
in the East ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred are holding their hands out for 
the lemon, and the hundredth man has 
got it ready all the time. We’re easy, 
I tell you—because temptation is a fine 
art. Good Lord! It used to be just 
women and wine. Gad! I'd back the 
race-course to land more victims. A 
man can break away from a woman, 
but the pound of galloping hoofs on the 
drumming turf; the woof of blue, and 
gold, and crimson in the sunlight; the 
eager stretch of staglike thoroughbreds ; 
the roar of the betting-ring, with the 
flutter of gold symbols in every man’s 
hand—By Gad, man, the Colosseum, 
when a gladiator stood with a poised 


sword waiting for the turn of the 
thumb, must have rung like it. I tell 
you, Javvers, when you see your own 
horse with his great, clear, honest eyes 
looking out over the course, and you 
know that the big heart in his deep 
chest is going to almost burst while he 
battles for that piece of silver plate 
that is so proudly resting on a stand 
on the club-lawn--I tell you, man, you 
can't look at him without a thrill. He 
walks like the prince that he is, and 
you're trusting something that is truer 
than man, something that is as true and 
steadfast as a bulldog.” 

Plowden broke off with a sudden 
chuckle of amusement at his own en- 
thusiasm. “Here, fill up your glass, 
Javvers; I’m talking rot—race-course 
rot, the worst kind.” 

“That’s the only thing on earth that 
will rouse Roland to worldly interest 
horses; he’s got it bad!” Evans com- 
mented. ‘You ought to take Javvers 
down to Belmont to-morrow to see your 
horse Cobalt win the International, 
Plowden.”’ 

“Far be it from me to thrust any 
man’s head into the lion’s mouth. | 
was the unfortunate one to take young 
Lancaster to his first race meeting, 
though I was simply putting up with 
an infliction in doing so, and to this day 
his family consider that I was his Meph- 
istopheles.”’ 

“Bosh!” ejaculated Evans. “He was 
a weakling. He fell in love with and 
wanted to marry Lillie Roy, and I know 
for a fact that our own grandfathers 
used to flirt with her. She was so old 
that they asked her to revise Genesis 
out of her own knowledge.” 

“Besides, in my case,” Baldwin pro- 
tested mildly, “it wouldn’t be a novi- 
tiate; I’ve raced in a small way, in the 
West.” 

“Naturally; I’d half forgotten the in- 
evitable jocund mood of the West,” 
Plowden interjected. “Where every 
other man lives in the saddle, naturally 
there must be a tendency to rivalry of 
steeds. Cowboys and Indians are for- 
ever racing their cayuses, I understand. 
That’s nothing ; the harmfulness of the 
thing is the gambling, which we have 
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here. Must be deuced picturesque to 
see half a dozen cowboys, their legs 
steeped in leather and their souls in 
liquor, coming up the main street of 
Red Horse Gulch on the dead gallop, 
encouraging their pintos and buckskins 
with the crackle of musketry.” 

Baldwin smiled indulgently at Plow- 
den’s picture. The man’s well-modu- 
lated voice was entirely devoid of the 
ring of sarcasm. 

“We really do it a little more up to 
date than that, you know,” he objected. 
‘And as for betting, a piker with us is 
one who bets his gold in small lots, by 
the quart.” 

“Well, I say!” Evans cried exultant- 


ly. “You don't need the Anthony 
Comstock people to look after you then, 
Javvers. You should most certainly go 


to Belmont to-morrow and _ bet five 
bushels of gold on Plowden’s horse.” 

“No, I hardly think it, thanks. One 
gvame at a time is enough for me, and 
the mining-game carries plenty of 
thrills, I assure you. I’m afraid I sha’n't 
have any time to go to races or any- 
thing here—I’m going to cut away to 
the West as soon as I can.” 

“Sorry for that,” drawled Plowden. 
“If you really care for horses I should 
be delighted to have you come with us.” 
He turned toward Evans, adding: “The 
Holmans, and of course Rosey, are go- 
ing down with me in the machine.” 

“Rosey is Lord Rosemont,” Evans 
explained to Baldwin. “Senator Hol- 
man and his daughter are both great 
chaps, aren’t they, Roland? You'd have 
the time of your life, Javvers: why the 
deuce don’t you go? Perhaps I'll slip 
down by train and join you there. You'll 
have mines enough when you get West 
—take a day off.” 

The speaker’s eagerness was evident. 
Baldwin had sat somewhat constrained, 
poised in a quiet negation, but at the 
mention of Senator Holman’s name he 
had started slightly, and his brown eyes 
had lost their placid look of listless ob- 
jection, lighting up with some new in- 
terest. 

“Who is Senator Holman, may I 
ask?” he said presently. 

“The drollest ever,” Plowden an- 
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swered. “He butters the saddest sort 
of bread with a creamy humor that 
turns it to cake.” 

“Fairly ambiguous,’ Evans objected. 
“Javvers asks who the senator is. He's 
a Westerner, like yourself, Baldwin; 
Idaho, I think, was his stamping- 
ground. He’s got some sort of a mine 
out there, too; at least he'll have it 
when he gets it out of the courts; it’s 
tied up in litigation; some highwayman 
is trying to bunco him out of it.” 

“There you are, Javvers,” Plowden 
commented. “You and the senator can 
talk mines between races, for if Rosey 
has his way we sha’n’t have much of 
Miss Holman’s company.” 

“T believe I'll accept your good invi- 
tation,’ Baldwin said decisively. 

“Splendid!” ejaculated Evans. “AI- 
ready I see you winning the Brooklyn 
or Suburban next year. We'll have our 
coffee in the other room, and a smoke.” 

“I’m off,” Plowden objected. “Got 
to go—engagement for nine o'clock.” 

“You're a slave to the shining lights, 
Roland,” Evans declared. “A_ social 
evening, as usual?” 

“No, I’m due at Mrs. Vanderspiffen’s 
At Home. I'll pick you up at your 
hotel at one o'clock to-morrow, Javvers ; 
where shall I find you?” 

“Javvers is at the Waldorf,” Evans 
advised. 

“All right; at one o'clock to-morrow. 
Glad you're coming. You'll like Hol- 
man. And if you can bring Rosemont 
a cropper to-morrow, even run him 
wide at the turn, I'll make you a pres- 
ent of Cobalt.” 

Half mystified, Baldwin looked quick- 
ly into Plowden’s face. There was no 
semblance of a smile on the composed 
well-cut lips; the lazy eyes held just a 
quizzical look—that was all; and hold- 
ing out his hand, the next instant Plow- 
den’s shoulders disappeared down the 
stairway. 

“Sit down, Javvers,” Evans pleaded, 
swinging one of the big leather chairs. 
“We'll sip our coffee and buck a bit. 
Queer Yankee-Englisher, Plowden.”’ 

“T like him,” Baldwin declared lacon- 
ically. “He has no loose sleeve.” 











“No, nothing hidden. And yet, about 
his horses he’s a clam. Did you notice 
that he word about Co- 
balt winning to-morrow, though he’s a 
good thing for the International.” 

“What did he mean by my upsetting 
Lord Rosemont ?” 

Evans laughed. ‘“That’s another 
thing he generally keeps his own coun- 
sel about; never heard him make a 
break before on that topic.”’ 

“It would have been premature, con- 
sidering that we’ve only met.” 

‘L mean, about Miss Holman and 
Rosemont. You ee, Plowden’ a 


didn’t say a 
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written all 
over his face; he thinks we’re savages 
over here.” 

atmosphere 
and the senator’s mixture of humor and 
mines; I’m not very facile in woman 
talk. | v, if you don’t mind, I'll 
walk back to the hotel; I want to stretch 


my legs. 
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“Tl jog down the hill with you, it’s 


on my way. 


Notwithstanding Baldwin’s avowed 
diffidence and his expressed intention 
to hobnob with the senator, by three 
o'clock Lord Rosemont was having a 
most uncomfortable time in the Club- 
House at Belmont. In fact this dis- 
quietude had its genesis almost from 
the time Baldwin entered Plowden’s au- 


tomobile at the Waldorf. 


1 
It was the owner's strategy that Jay 
rs had a seat immediately facing Beth 
Holman. “Those quiet brown eyes ¢ 


that chap are about as compelling an 


attair a i have seen for many a day 
Plowden whispered to himself, “and 
the ougnt to ick up fa rly Pain 


Rosey’s coronet.” 
They did. Titles, and land 
and money-bags have not an illimitable 


fascination for properly balanced minds 


really 








and hearts; often greater, more com- 
pelling, than these large toys, is the 
subtle something that passes wingless, 
voiceless, from mind to mind—it is as 
ll ble i tr ble he elec rl 
curren 
Oj u e neithe f th« wo child ( 
a Wal tiie al SP 
red with anything but 
ex! rat 1 of the 
Wi l t| pe | 1 
l l lide f | ird 
nan saw the man broa 
and lithe as an Indian, 
n that shouted of cl 
l’s sunshine; and the 
es that forever and ever 
his face happily like a little 
ps R nt felt this tingle of 
assing current of affiliation, for he 
emphatically justified Evans’ comments 


of the previous evening. He was a 
good talker could hold the 
boards and discourse upon English poli- 
tics, or families, or even hunting in In- 
dia; but on the run to Belmont the talk, 
beginning with Plowden’s horse, Co- 
balt, had filtered to the West, where the 
senator nailed it down solid. 


where he 




















By jinks! He had ridden a cayuse 
there in his younger days that would 
have given all these long-legged dandy 
race-horses the time of their life for a 
hundred miles. 

When Rosemont said something about 
over-jumps, the senator exploded: 
“Jumps! By jinks! Id race the best 
horse in England over the Catskills 
with one of them buckskin-constituted 
broncos.” 

After a time Rosemont lapsed into 
monosyllabic Ahs! and Reallys! am 
biguously expressing languid astonish- 
ment as Baldwin, drawn out by the 
senator, talked a little of the great West 
and the big way of its people. 

But by three o’clock, when the second 
race was on, Rosemont’s restlessness 
had filled Plowden with unholy delight. 

They had all gone down to the pad- 
dock to have a look at a two-year-old, a 


big, slashing Watercress colt that 
Plowden was starting; and Beth, de- 
claring that Baldwin must come to 


know some nice girls, had taken him 
away from the men. 

This was Mrs. Raney’s opportunity 
the coronet train; she had two 
daughters, and an indifference as to 
which one, Georgie or Adeéle, should 
land Lord Rosemont from the lonely 
waters of singleness, supposing he was 
landable. So mother and daughters 
swooped down upon Rosemont. 

The gentleman cursed softly 
his breath. He was veritably 
crowded out at the turns. 

When the two-year-olds, the babe 
race-horses, streamed out from the pad 
like a line of marching 
Plowden figuratively grasped 


to flag 


under 
being 


rar ck school- 
( uldren, 


: ; 
the Raney entourage and Rosemont in 


arms; corralled them; they must all 
hurry up and get good seats on the bal 
ny of the club to watch his colt, Wa- 
r-Carrier, spread-eagle the field. 
Rosemont hung fire, solicitously fear- 
ful that Miss Holman might miss the 
1 but Plowden rushed his lordship 


with: “Oh, come on: they're all right! 
They see us—they’re coming now!” 

And Mama Raney, toward 
the Club-House, passed Rosemont her 
race-program to mark. 


drawing 
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Captured by superior force the irate 
nobleman surrendered, cursing the 
plenitude of good friends. The rasp- 
ing voices of the two Raney girls, guilt- 
less of intonation, sawed their way 
through the drums of Rosemont’s ears 
till he was, as he confessed to himself, 
“jolly well fighting mad.” 

Mama Raney had maneuvered 
Georgie into the front rank with Rose- 
mont up the club stairway, and, toil- 
ing heavily behind with Adeéle, she 
puffed: “It’s all a yarn—Mrs. Holman 
says it’s a love-match between Beth and 
his lordship; the poor man just can’t 
get away from them when the mother 
is about. If she has got heart-diseas 
it has just come through her worrying 
and scheming to land the title for Beth 
His lordship just hasn’t a word to say 
to the Holman girl here to-day—do you 
notice that, Adéle? The senator’s as 
poor as a church-mouse anyway! No- 
blemen only marry American girls 
when they've got millions.” 

“Where shall we sit?” Plowden 
asked as they came out on the balcony. 

“By Jove! I shall have to go and 
get some cigarettes,’ Rosemont pleaded. 

Plowden languidly drew a silver case 
from his pocket, saying: ‘You'll miss 
the race—I want you to see Water- 
Carrier trim that bunch; here, put half 
of these in your depleted case. There 
are some jolly seats—and a table, too!” 
Again Rosemont was kidnaped, while 
his captor, Mrs. Raney, was in the sev- 
enth heaven of attainment. 

The little delay in sitting down frus- 





trated Plowden’s further maneuver of 
segregating Beth and Baldwin, for, 
with the senator, these two suddenly 


arrived and joined the others. 

The two-year-olds had paraded, and 
to the far end of th« 
straight run-in of five fur 


were now 
~ 
chute for the 
longs. 

The senator, leaning over the rail, 
watching the massing of the youngsters 


going 


at the start, said: “They look just like 
Apaches reconnoitering a 
white man’s camp. Here they come, by 
jinks! Get your guns out, boys.” 

' The campus of the great edifice re- 


multitude of sounds as 


i band of 


echoed to a 
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though the people were making ready 
to receive cavalry. From the blotch of 
variegated color-impact—like a huge 
bow of many-colored ribbons—the ra- 
cing babes, steered by babe men, now 
spread out like the leaves of a fan, 
swerving in their half-tutored stride, 
and swept up the broad stretch of 
course in a line that reached from rail 
to rail. Half-way, and something in the 
middle drew out like the leader of a 
flight of wild geese; they raced in the 
form of a harrow. 

“That’s Water-Carrier,” Plowden 
drawled, his glasses focused on the 
chestnut point of the harrow. 

“I’m so glad, Roland,” Beth 
eagerly; “he’s winning.” 

At the sixteenth pole the big chest- 
nut, galloping with his great stride, 
seemed to flounder ; he rolled in his gal- 
lop. A lean blood-red bay, his black 
legs cutting the space with the clean 
sharp cleavage of a knife, was creeping 
up on the outside, his midget boy lying 
flat to the wither, letting him have his 
head. How straight and true he ran; 
what was the curious inherited instinct 
that held him straight as an arrow, that 
lost not a foot in angling swerve. His 
was the speed of symmetry of motion 
and unquenchable courage; and against 
this the greater power, the greater 
stride of the chestnut. 

Now Water-Carrier had steadied; he 
was galloping truer; the rushing chal- 
lenge of the bay had roused his flagging 
courage. 

“Say! This is a horse-race!” Sena- 
tor Holman cried. 

“The bay’s got him!” a_ tensioned 
voice cut in just behind. 

“The chestnut’s only  cantering,” 
somebody answered. “His boy’s just 
kidding.” 

“Kidding? Not any—the colt’s quit- 
ting. Those Watercress youngsters are 
all soft-hearted ; big counterfeits; when 
anything gamer collars them they just 
die away to nothing.” 

“This fellow won't,” the other per- 
sisted. “He’s a race-horse—he’s like a 
three-year-old.” 

“If I owned a Watercress,” whined 
the thin voice, “I wouldn’t start him 


cried 





till he was three-year-old. Their bones 
are big and soft.” 

The voices of contention stilled, si- 
lence fell upon the club as its people, 
hushed in their eagerness, watched the 
mighty fight of the babe thoroughbreds 
as they drew so swiftly toward the 
finish. 

Always creeping up, inch by inch, the 
bay, his lean neck stretched as straight 
as a fiddle-string, challenged the other 
again and again. 

“Gad! What a horseman!” Plowden 
muttered, his glasses flashing for an in- 
stant on the boy that, glued to the bay’s 
neck, rode as guiltless of distressing 
movement as though he were a length 
in front. 

“Water-Carrier’s too much horse for 
little Roddy,” he added, as he saw his 
jockey essay with rein and knee to 
gather the big chestnut. Then pink and 
blue swept by the finish, and the Club- 
House broke forth in divided opinion as 
to which had won. 

“T guess that’s a pretty tight squeak,” 
the senator declared. “But when I see 
two bodies parading together I general- 
ly lean toward the heavier; seems to 
have more speed with less fireworks. 
I'd back the chestnut now.” 

“T’ve got it,” Plowden said quietly, 
lowering his glasses from the number- 
board; “but I’d have bet anything that 
the bay, Ovid, had won; he’s a devilish 
game youngster that.” 

“You ought to charge that Water- 
Carrier of yours with gasoline next 
time, Roland,” the senator advised. 

Plowden started for the paddock to 
have a look at his colt; as he turned 
away almost running into Mrs. Van- 
derspiffen and her young sister. The 
lady was more than felicitous in her 
congratulations, detaining Plowden to 
ask if that were not Lord Rosemont in 
his party. 

“Beautiful!” 
himself. “The 
things.” 

“Delighted to introduce you to Lord 
Rosemont,” he offered. “You know 
the Holmans and Mrs. Raney. Rose- 


Plowden muttered to 
gods are raining good 


mont is very anxious to know all the 
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best people—he’s perfectly charmed 
with Americans.” 

Then he darted back with the reen- 
forcements, and feeling that Lord Rose- 
mont was completely blockaded, said to 
Baldwin: “Come and have a look at 
the colt; he’s one of the finest babies 
you ever saw.” 

' “May I see the brave chap; too?” 
Beth asked. “I think he made a gal- 
lant fight.” 

As the two men brought Beth back 
to the club after seeing Water-Carrier 
shampooed with the medicated water, 
rubbed dry, and carefully clothed, Plow- 
den said with a regretful drawl: “I hate 
to lose Cobalt, Baldwin, but I really 
think you are justly entitled to the 
horse.” 

Beth, looking suddenly into the 
young man’s face, saw it flush, and 
next instant the red was chased away by 
a curious wave of embarrassment. 

Plowden gave expression to a soft 
chuckle and Baldwin smiled hesitating- 
ly. 

“What's it all about?” Beth asked. 
“Ts Mr. Baldwin going in for racing— 
has he bought Cobalt ?” 

“Ah!” Plowden’s expression was a 
sigh of satisfaction; he nodded toward 
the group they had left at the little 
table. “The charm of our American 
women is irresistible to an Englishman. 
Look at his lordship holding court.” 

The full idea dawned upon Baldwin, 
enlightened by the expression in the 
speaker’s face; mandragored by the 
charm of Beth’s holding power, he had 
been entirely oblivious of the fact that 
he was the big part of the conspiracy. 
Under the pretext of acquiring a cig- 

rette, he said: “Just call it off, will 
you, Plowden. Of course it’s deuced 

od fun to you, but—well, from now 
1 I'll find it unpleasant.” 

“All right.” Plowden strode on to 
where Beth was waiting half-way, say- 
ing: “Get Lord Rosemont and the sena- 
tor, Beth, and we'll go in and have a 
cup of tea. I think those two old ladies 
are about to pull each other’s hair.” 

The fourth race was the International 
Steeplechase, which was supposed to be 
a good thing for Plowden’s gray, Co- 
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balt. And returning from the paddock 
with its saddling of the big timber-top- 
pers, Rosemont sighed with satisfaction 
when he found himself in the seat be- 
side Beth, and no prospective intrusion 
of interested outsiders. 

“Ah, really, this is much better,” he 
said complacently. “That last race I 
had an extraordinary busy time; the la- 
dies had all their Mother Eve with 
them—they kept me tremendously busy 
explaining why the horses did this or 
the jockeys did that.” 

“T shall have to look to you for infor- 
mation, Mr. Baldwin,” Beth said de- 
murely. “Lord Rosemont is fagged— 
mentally.” 

“Say!” cried the senator. “I’ve got 
to have a bet on this race. Plowden’s 
going to win it with Cobalt; I’m going 
to have five dollars on him.” 

“Rather uncertain betting, jumpers,” 
Rosemont objected. “I prefer a run 
for my money, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, Cobalt won’t fall, if that’s what 
you're thinking of,” Plowden declared. 
“He’s the safest jumper I ever owned, 
and Raden’s in the saddle, where he 
generally sticks till the finish.” 

“Thought your chasers were rather 
half-schooled over here,’ Rosemont 
drawled. “At home a horse has got to 
be at the game several years before he 
can negotiate a stiff course like Aintree. 
Saw one of your steeplechases the other 
day, seven starters with two to finish— 
deuced leg-weary at that.” 

“T guess that makes it a better thing 
still for Cobalt,” Holman said. He flut- 
tered his program to a club commission- 
er, who, in answer to the call, came hur- 
riedly to where they sat. 

With large ostentation the senator 
drew forth a five-dollar bill and laid it 
impressively in the commissioner’s 
palm. “All on the gray,” he said sol- 
emnly. 

“Don’t you bet in England at all, 
Lord Rosemont?” Beth asked, with de- 
licious simplicity. 

“Oh, rather! Lord Hastings squan- 
dered more land than we can see here 
on a couple of races.” 

“But you don’t bet ?” 
“Oh, really, indeed I do. I'll have a 
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pony on the gray,” he said, nodding to 
the commissioner. 

The betting man blinked his eyes, 
smiled deprecatingly, and seeing the 
tremor of a laugh hoveriyg about the 
girl’s lips, had an inspiration that the 
Englishman was drawing him. Un- 
limited chaff and one miserable five-dol- 
lar bet was not too much to his liking. 
A quick retort rose to his lips and he 
said: “This is not polo, sir; there are 
no ponies.” 

Plowden cleared the atmosphere by: 
“Lord Rosemont means’ twenty-five 
pounds, Samuels. Write him down the 
odds to a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. Vhat’s Cx ybalt’s price?” 

“Eight to five, sir.” 

“Well, put me on a thousand to win.” 

“And five dollars for me,” Beth 
added. “If Cobalt loses collect ten 
from the senator.” 

“That settles it, by jinks!” growled 
Holman. “I’ve got a hunch that’s a 
hoodoo, that bet of yours, Beth—we all 
lose. A cinch bet would ruin any propo- 
sition. I remember in the early days in 
Idaho——” 

“That's an after-dinner speech, fa- 
ther.” She turned toward Baldwin. 
“You know father can always draw on 
Idaho for a reminiscence when he’s sud- 
denly brought to his feet.” 

The commissioner had written down 
the bets in his little book, and now held 
it tentatively in his hand, asking polite- 
ly; “Is that all, Mr. Plowden ?” 

“What about you, Baldwin?” Te 
man asked. 

“What’s that big bay horse’s name 
Javvers cross-questioned. 

“Hidalgo, sir,” Samuels volunt 


“He’s not fancied by his stable—he cut 
it sometimes at the jumps.” 


‘Anything might win in a_ steepl 

chase, by J ve! 

‘Hidalgo is ten to one in the betting,” 
Samuels suggested. There was a per 
; 


suasive intonation in his voice as he 





I> 4 1 “ ] 
Rosemont declared. 


1 


lingered a little on the alluring odds 

Baldwin drew a _ yellow-backed bill 
from his pocket, and with an apologetic 
smile to Beth, passed it to Samuels 





saying: “You might split that—fifty win 
and f 





li 


ty place.” 








“Oh, Lord!” groaned the senator. “A 
hundred would buy the horse!” 

“Five hundred to fifty win and two 
hundred to fifty place,” Samuels voiced 
this entry as he wrote it down. 

\s his short legs carried the betting 
man toward another wig-wagging pro- 
gram, the girl exclaimed: ‘Why, you’re 
a traitor to the camp, Mr. Baldwin! I 
thought we were all going to win, and 
now some of us must lose—it’s too 
bad!” 

“One of us!’ corrected the senator. 

“I’m unfortunate in betting,’ Bald- 
win explained, “always lose. If I were 
to bet two bits on Cobalt he’d fall at 
the first fence.” 

“By Jove !” interjected Rosemont 
‘That’s as strange to me as my pony 
was to the bookie chap.” 

“Two bits is a quarter,” Javvers elu- 
cidated. 

“Oh, I see—a ‘bob,’ as we call it at 
home—a shilling. 
sions one comes across here in Ameri- 


Deuced odd expres- 


Ca. 

“Besides, I like the look of that Hi- 
dalgo,”” Baldwin broke in, feeling some- 
how that Beth was still unconvinced of 
his motive. ‘He’s the type of horse ] 
should) pick for a_ steeplechaser— 
rangey.” 


“He’s a flighty-headed beast,” Plow- 


den volunteered, “but he can go—and 
jump, too, when he will. I think he did 
win a steeplechase somewhere once. If 


anything happens to Cobalt, shouldn't 
be a bit surprised to see him land the 
stake. It strikes me you're a pretty fair 
lge, Baldwin.” 

‘It’s hardly that,” Javvers demurred. 
“T’m always the man in opposition, it 
eems. Thirteen is my lucky number— 


“You, with superstitions! t 


ied a little in wonderment. 
associate superstition with 


but you——” She checked 


‘By jinks! I wouldn't give a brass 
farthing for your bet, Baldwin,” the 
senator chuckled. ‘“You’ve backed a 


gyrating buck-jumper. See him at the 
post; he thinks he’s joined a circus. 


“Upon my word,” ejaculated Rose- 
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mont, “I should hate awfully to run a 


valuable horse with that unschooled lot. 
Why, they’re immeasurably worse than 
a lot of Shetland ponies wild on the 
hills.” 

“Ah! It was Beth’s voice, killed at 
once by a slaughtering uproar proclaim- 
ing the start. 

Directly across from the stand, on the 
far side, the horse leape d into the loos- 
ening reins; and at once Hidalgo rushed 


P 1 
nto tne 











Na 4 
‘ 
4 o nk in x 
nning and win from « 
end. | 1 little afraid of that 
crazy br t¢ ti als ), bri i$ og h n 
down 
The way those jockeys ride would 
bring anything down,” Rosemont lisped. 





A silence fell on the little group, for 
the two leaders, the gray lapped on Hi- 
dalgo’s quarter, now raced for the first 


wall, the Liverpool. 


‘That'll settle Hidalgo, I expect,” the 
| was wered by a gasping cry 
1 the « d that was like a moan 
ei 7 tHe @ is of Tie mi ity of 11) 
ri 4 1e wall, Hidalgo sw | 
S 11t-T enting his tem« \ wd 
che dl in hi Wil ny p 
pi | dlong, his hoofs quiv 
1 1 the r ft a in tan nd at 
urtain he green brush blott 
out the pink jacket and the iron-gray, 
: he cataract of bay and chestnut and 
I coated thoroughbreds streamed 
brokenly over the Liverpool and flowed 
wr the level with Hidalgo gallop- 
l n tl ad 
h could see Plowden’s cheek qui 
e1 as he sat in grim silence, his 
glasses leveled on the wall that hid his 
priceless horse. 
Vien were running from the starting 
post. Now they lifted something that 
M crotesquely like a doll gaily 


g 
dressed in pink silk; already the am- 
bulance glided around the earthed flat- 
racing course. 


Once Plowden saw a splash of gray 
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as Cobalt’s head lifted futilely and then 
disappeared. He slipped the glasses 
into the leather case with a tired expres- 
sion, and said quietly: “Poor old Cobalt 
has broken his back, I fear. I’m glad 
Raden’s not badly hurt—he’s able to 
walk, I see.” 

A stout, solemn-faced man came hur- 
riedly through the Club-House, and ad- 
dressed Plowden, saying: “It’s too bad! 
It’s bad business, I fear, sir. Old Co- 


} 


balt’s done for, I’m afraid. I'd better 








have Doctor Saunders put him out of 
pain, hadn’t I, sir?” 

We can’t do anything el Gordon 
And do it quick, if the hos is sufttfer- 
Inge 

The words of the two men drew 
eyes to the speakers. The train- 
er’s gruff voice held a world of soft- 


ness, and she saw that his abrupt speech 





hardly held mastery over the quivering 

lip. Even Plowden’s face, that years of 

control had schooled in passivene 

looked drawn, as though he fought 
; 


ainst recalcitrant nerves. She felt her 


ag 
own eyes blur; she was possessed of a 
curious mixture of sympathy and exul- 
tation that strong men really held hid 
den in their hearts a gentleness that the 


death of a brave horse brought so pat- 








1 dlae 1 41, LAr » | 
ently thr 1 tik veneel ir cynical 
1Ci } Sh L> | 1S \ ¢ 
1 
WiIti reliel ne } a nN rPlowde! 
, 1 
I ish | n yacked t cursed 
1 1 1 1 1 
hor | Killed yours ) r ol 
11 1 ? 
il ull in the og ( m ( il it; 
i ! TS f I t Win |} ir De 0 
’ 1 : 1 ’ 
( 20s got one ot his on da 
; r 1 “14 
ba Y 1 like 1 Cl yay, stil 
running free, his terrine peed taking 


him along at a heart-breaking pace that 


fairl nothered the others, took each 
jump almost in savagery, his headlong 
pace carrying him crashing through the 
brush once when he struck, the upper 
rail clanging loud and vibrant from the 
ring of his hoofs. The very hold tl 

jockey had on Hidalgo’s head, in the 


way of unavailing restraint, lifted the 
horse as he sprawled from this mad 
leap. 
“T guess I take it all back,” the sen 
ator growled. “One of us wins, is what 
I meant.” 
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“It’s the rotten seat of those jocks,” 
Rosemont complained; “riding between 
the horses’ ears as though they raced 
on the flat—that’s what brought Co- 
balt down. There goes another—By 
Jove! He absolutely shoved the horse’s 
nose into the turf.” 

The black, Sancho, had _ ripped 
through the brush at the water-jump, 
pitched on his shoulder, and his jockey 
careened over the grass as though shot 
from a catapult. 

Then around the lower turn and up 
the back-stretch, strung out, the four 
horses that were still on their feet strag- 
gled in Indian file, with Hidalgo in the 
lead. 

Plowden sat with his eyes fixed mood 
ily on a little knot of men that stood by 
the mud wall that hid the fallen king of 
the steeplechase realm. He saw them 
swerve away from the jump, and they 
were dragging something of weight, as 
the silk-topped racers came at it for the 
last time. Now they were all over. 

Suddenly Baldwin’s broad shoulder 
loomed between Beth’s eyes and the 
course, as if in rude carelessness; os- 
tensibly he was showing something 
written on his program to the senator. 

A sensation of annoyance fluttered 
the girl’s mind like the discovery of a 
flaw in a rare emerald. She had been 
weaving an atmosphere of chivalry 
about this strong Westerner. Now 
Baldwin had withdrawn his bulk. A 
little film of smoke floating lazily sky- 
ward from near the Liverpool against 
the background of some distant trees 
caught the girl’s eye. She saw the 
group of men detach themselves from 
the fatal jump, and come _ plodding 
across the infield. Suddenly the full 
chivalry of Baldwin’s act dawned upon 
her—he had blotted out the shooting of 
the gallant horse. 

And Plowden was sitting with his 
back to the course facing her. Surely 
it was good to know some things that 
were in men. Almost evilly sounded 
Rosemont’s voice querulously drawing 
their attention to the execrable horse- 


manship of the jockey on Hidalgo, who 
had sprawled over the last two jumps 
that were but brush and rail, 


and, tired 


from his fierce pace, was now crawling 
home a winner. 

“T must say,” ejaculated Rosemont, in 
a disgusted voice, “that I never saw a 
more tawdry sort of thing in my life. 
What | really can’t understand is why 
it is called an International—not an 
English horse in it.” 

“There was a Canadian horse, Ben 
Boone,” Plowden explained wearily. 
“He might have won, but I fancy 
they’ve given him too much of it on the 
winter circuit.” 

“Ah! I hadn't thought of Canada as 
a nation, you know,” Rosemont drawled. 
“In England we rather—well, we ac- 
tually don’t take much notice about the 
Colonies in sport, you know. I fancy 
an English horse—what I mean is a 
horse of the Grand National class— 
would give any of these steeplechasers a 
stone and beat them quite handily.” 

“TI think Cobalt—poor old chap— 
would have held his own with anything 
in England,” Plowden answered quiet- 
ly. “I’ve seen some of the best jumpers 
in England, years ago, but I never saw 
anything there better or truer, with 
more speed or stamina.” 

“Well, I’ve lost a fiver!” interjected 
the senator; and added philosophically : 
“But we've got one lucky picker in the 
contingent, anyway. Commend me to 
a man from the Pacific slope to get on 
to a good thing. Now, once, when | 
was in Idaho——” 

“After dinner, papa. Here comes 
Samuels ; give him ten, please, and look 
happy.” 

“Here, my man,” called Rosemont, “I 
owe you twenty-five sovereigns.” 

Plowden nodded to the commissioner, 
saying: “I'll bring you a check down to- 
morrow.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, sir,” Samuels 
said. “I think it was a dead open-and- 
shut for your horse if that fool-skate 
hadn’t fouled him.” 

“Why did he call him a fool-skate?”’ 
Rosemont asked, when the commission- 
er had gone. “Terrifically funny ex- 
pressions these bookies have. It’s quite 
bewildering to come across all these 
curious names. Now in England we'd 
call a bad horse a ranker or a rotter— 























there everybody knows what it means— 
but ‘skate,’ as applied to a horse, seems 
hardly the proper caper, does it? But 
what I should really like to see is a 
proper International—a race between 
one of our good English horses, ridden 
by an Englishman, and one of your 
American horses with an American up. 
Of course not a scramble of two miles 
like this, but the Grand National course, 
four miles and a half. That takes some 
jumping, I assure you.” 

“I’ve seen it many a time,” 
said reminiscently. 

“By Jove! Then you'll understand 
what [’m driving at.” 

“There's another race on, the horses 
re going out,” the senator interposed. 
“I’ve a notion to try and get my five 
dollars back on that sorrel with the mo- 
lasses streak down his back-bone. A 
horse of that color is always tough.” 

“They're only maiden selling-platers,” 


Plowden 


Plowden offered; “it’s a more casual 
sort of race than the steeplechase, 
even.” 


“Besides, you're spoiling sport, fa- 
ther ;.Lord Rosemont has a scheme for 
the humiliation of the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

“Really, where was I at?” Rosemont 
queried. “Oh, yes, Aintree. Those are 
jumps if you like. I’m average height, 
and [ give you my word, I could hard- 
ly see over the big black fences of the 
Grand National. And the chasers have 
thirty jumps to do—by Jove! I ought 
to know, I’ve ridden it. Talk about the 
Liverpool across there that Cobalt came 
to grief at, you should see Becher’s 
Brook in the Grand National.” 

“Do the horses have to swim it, Lord 
Rosemont?” Beth asked innocently. 

“I don’t think there’s such a very 
great difference,” Plowden spoke with 
azy indifference, as though Rosemont’s 
enthusiasm bored him. “In my young 
days I rode at Sandown—there were 
three nasty fences just at the foot of 
the hill, all together, they were. And 
I’ve ridden at Windsor—a_ regular 


maze that course is, in and out, all over 
the shop, first one side and then the 
other——”’ 

“T know it,” 


interrupted Rosemont. 
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“Terrific corkscrew affair ; and we used 
to call riding at Aldershot mountaineer- 
ing, the jumps were so bally big.” 

“I thought so when I was in Eng- 
land,” Plowden said, “but seeing other 
courses extends one’s horizon. I think 
this big course here with its jumps takes 


the tuck out of a horse quite as thor- 
oughly.” 
“Can't agree with you,” objected 


Rosemont. ‘Put Becher’s Brook be- 
side that water-jump of yours—why 
this is like a bathtub by comparison. 
Becher’s has a thorn fence four feet 
ten high—there’s a two-foot rail in 


front, and on the far side a natural 
brook eight feet wide and four feet 
deep. And when Garratt Moore won 


on Liberator, by Jove, he cleared the 
whole shooting-match with a clean six 
feet between the ditch and his horse’s 
hoofs where he landed.” 

“Well, I heard some of the men at 
the club saying that the English Steeple- 
chase jocks that were over here a few 
years ago couldn't ride for sour apples,” 
the senator commented somewhat irri- 
tably. “And perhaps some of those big 
jumpers would peter out just the same 
way if they were over here.” 

“Hardly, senator,” Rosemont ejacu- 
lated. “I’ve got a chaser in England, 
Sandstorm—he was third in the Grand 
National last year—and I should like 
nothing better than to match him 
against the best horse in America. It 
would be a ripping good test, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Sorry I can’t oblige you, Lord Rose- 
mont,” Plowden lamented. “If Cobalt 
hadn’t come to grief I should like to 
take you up.” 


“Tf I were a racing man,” Beth 
added, “I’d match a hunter I’ve got, 


Heros, against your Sandstorm.” 

“Ah, but it’s all ‘ifs,’ don’t you see,” 
Rosemont protested, “so I suppose we 
can’t settle this question.” 

“T shouldn't mind taking you up, Lord 
Rosemont.” 

Baldwin’s words startled the little 
group. Somehow they looked upon 
him as simply a novice that had blun- 
dered upon a piece of luck. 

“Ah, really? You are quite in ear- 
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nest?” The inflection of doubt in the 
Englishman’s voice was tantalizing. 

“Quite,” Baldwin replied. “I’ve a 
horse, Patriarch, that has raced at ’lris- 
co, and I’ve really had a desire to 
him pitted against some of the [astern 
cracks. I think from what I’ve 
that he’d have won here to-day quite 
handily.” 

“T hardly think that means much,” 
Rosemont objected. Then he added 
contritely: “With Cobalt out of it; | 
fancy he was really a good horse.” 

“You bet, that Hidalgo is no slouch,” 
the senator contributed. “My idea of a 
horse is one that wins at ten to one. If 
that I had 


t 
1 
| see 


seen 


Rosemont began. “I'll 
nd another chaser over from 
gl and you get your 
any other horse you like ready, and I'll 
run the best one of my i 

in three months’ time. 


: - : 
trike you? A  fairish distance, of 














. LT ) | ' 
roomy) Ile turned to Plowden, con 
tinuing: “When do they race _ her 
again 


“Well, we'll 
i over the jumps, best and 
You can bring as many as 

Eneland, Lord Rose- 
mont, and I'll produce a jumper bred 


Nominate the horse by 


run here in October, 


~ 





name on the first of October 
“Splendid !”’ 


| 
like a treaty!” 


“Ouite 


‘What do you run for?’ queried the 





senate 
“Oh. for love just for the ol ry. 
Beth corrected herself 
\h! lard! take enough Rose- 
1 { ed “A set of tennis just 
love is all right; but we must make it 





five thousand 


while. I'd 
that would give it éclat.” 


worth 
pounds ; 


say 


‘hat would suit me,” Baldwin re- 

plied. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“No doubt the Jockey Club would add 

a piece of plate,’ Plowden suggested. 
“But what about riders?’ 
“Owners up,” exclaimed 

‘IL guess that queers the deal. 

“Not at all,” protested Rosemont. 

“I’m out of condition now, but I rode 

a winning at Manches- 


the senator. 





Sandstorm to 


tel 

I’m agreeable to ride Patriarch, o1 
1 other horse. if | can do the weight 
Baldwin agreed I could ride at one 
hundred and_ si five with a lit 

ih! That’ what?” Rosemont 
witched thoughtfully at his small black 
mustache, doing a 1 in mental arith- 
metic “Ah, I’ve got it!” he cried tri- 


1 1 “TT P 1 ’ 
umphantly. Eleven stun, eleven. 


“That would save you wv asting, Lord 


Rosemont,” Beth remarked. 
. ' , 4 1 
By Jove! I'd have to get 


; into con- 
dition for my Your 


New York people are such gormandi- 


zers that I’ve got pig fat since coming 
11 “— “Bur 
skin’s won! I knew he would just be- 
se I hadn’t a fiver on him. And he’s 
daisy—could win the next 


“Whoop!” yelled the senatot 


esn aS a 





setting back to 
tentatively. 
settled this 


WHE riowden l ked 


‘m on for it,” Rosemont declared. 


4 

I 
“Ves, I think it’s quite settled,’ Bald- 
win affirmed. 


Let me hold the stakes?” Beth 
asked, smiling. 


proper if it 


Lhat would be quite 


were just for love,” Plowden said 
Unconsciously the girl’s violet eyes 
found Baldwin’s. She turned away 
quickly, an embarrassment flitting 
a ( he r Face x 
Well, Baldwin looted the bookies 
a ie senator said thankfully as 


they took their seats in the machine. 
| t j d the races so much 


th added: she spoke 





ab- 

















stractedly as though communing with 


herself. Then she stretched out her 
yloved fingers, touching Plowden on 


the arm and said: “Forgive me, Roland; 
[ know how you feel. I had forgotten.” 

“T feel as though I had seen my dear- 
est friend die,” Plowden answered 
quietly. “But both men and 
must take that chance, work or play. 


] 
o| 


horses 

“T’ve seen them die by the dozens on 
the Bad Lands in the West,” Senator 
Holman declared, “but somehow to-day 
when that gray went down it made me 
feel pretty tarnation blue, I can tell you. 
\ thoroughbred seems to sort of come 
; and men—he’s a gen- 


is ( yne.” 


itl between he rse 


tleman, when he 


CHAPTER Et. 


July and August had come and gone; 
hot months that grilled the city dwellers 


in flesh and spirit. People of volatile 
temperament grew irritable, and those 
of phlegmatic habit sullen. 


There was just a little less of heat- 
where the Holmans’ apartment 
overlooked the Hudson from Riverside 
Drive; fairly well up it Ninety- 
seventh Street. The two months that 
had simmered into a cremated past had 
been followed by a cooler September. 


torture 


was 


There were several reasons why 
Senator Holman had not fled the 
corched city. Out of habit he was a 


man of location, liking his always chair 


whether at the club or his own dining 

table; and the turmoil of a severance 
from his accustomed environment to 
new quarters appealed to him as worse 
than a few hot days. After all, it was 
not so bad where they were; the leisure 

ly rolling Hudson, with its jade-colored 
waters, always to be from their 
window, carried somewhat of allevia- 
tion. And beyond, the green-clothed 
hills of New Jersey broke pleasantly the 
yellow-smeared sky its radiating 


seen 


with 


Rosemont, too, had hovered about the 
city, peripatetically perhaps. His two 
horses had arrived from England in 
July, the wondrous Sandstorm and an- 
‘r of almost equal reputation, Parlia- 
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mentarian. These chasers 
tered at Belmont Park. 

Rosemont spent part of his time at the 
big hotel at Sheepshead Bay, sandwich- 
ing sea-bathing in between the gallops 
that were to fit him and the horses for 
the double task of establishing the su- 
periority of the English-bred article and 
scoring over Baldwin. 

Baldwin had brought Patriarch out of 
the West, and in addition had purchased 
Hidalgo, and, like Rosemont, had _ in- 
stalled his horses in the Belmont sta- 
bling. 

The English had stood the 
voyage well, landed in good shape, and 
being strong-conditioned horses, 
doers, seemingly were 
though they were on their native heath. 
Indeed, in the way of familiarizing 
Sandstorm with the American way of 
going, Rosemont had started that horse 
in a steeplechase over the short course, 
two miles, at Gravesend in September. 
Sandstorm had won, seemingly with 
something in hand. True, the class he 
net in that race was not much; but he 
1ad shown a great flight of speed, and 
hough he had hung somewhat in his 
jumps yet he had not blundered. 

Rosemont was elated. But Plowden 
assured Beth that the English horse had 
been tiring at the end, and a first-class 
chaser would have beaten him. 

Rosemont had imported a_ profes- 
sional jockey to assist in schooling the 
horses Sandstorm 
in the race. 

“You'll see,” said to Beth, 
“that Rosemont won't do as well. Sand 
storm has got a temper like Robert-the- 
Devil had, and Lord .Rosemont is pep- 
pery himself, while Jowkes, his English 
jock, is like a Cheshire cheese for im- 
perturbability. The horse knew that and 
he behaved. When Rosemont is in the 
saddle Sandstorm will feel it in his sen- 
sitive mouth that the reins are in the 
hands of a man who is on edge and he'll 
cut up rough.” 

Taking a line through Hidalgo, Bald 
win found that Patriarch was extraordi- 
narily good. As is so often the case in 
cing gallop, running with a stable- 
l alloped much truer than 


were quar- 


he ses 


POC dd 


going on as 


1 
I 


and he had ridden 


Plowden 
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he did in his races; but even giving his 
very best running, Patriarch could 
smother Hidalgo; and the farther they 
went the easier Patriarch held the other 
safe. 

The big International match had been 
much discussed, there was great interest 
in it; and when Sandstorm won his race 
in such clever style the accepted opinion 
was that the Britisher would win. Here 
he had shown plenty of speed, and a 
horse that had been placed third over 
the tiring four-miles-and-a-half of the 
Grand National course must be a stayer, 
horsemen reasoned. 

Rosemont’s suspicion that Baldwin 
had come into his life disagreeably that 
day at Belmont had now fructified into 
a conviction. With considerable resent- 
ment he had observed that Beth Hol- 
man was often in Baldwin's company at 
the track while his horses were being 
worked. True, Plowden was sometimes 
of the party, but not always. 

Rosemont brooded over this presence 
of a rival till he became irritable and 


apprehensive. 

With an instinct inherited from suc- 
cessive generations of diplomatic ances- 
tors he had somewhat judiciously paid 
his strongest court to the girl’s mother. 
Beth’s very indifference, or unrespon- 
siveness, was the inspiration of this idea, 


and, naturally enough, also _ incited, 
through opposition, Rosemont to a 
greater determination. 

It was toward the end of September 
that Rosemont called at Ninety-seventh 
Street to have a most serious talk over 
the whole situation with Mrs. Holman, 
really preparatory to an interview of 
moment with Beth. 

His lordship was in two distinct and 
entirely antithetical moods; he was de- 
pressed by an exhibition of what he 
called the extraordinary unconventional 
American way in which, unchaperoned, 
Beth chummed it with the young West- 
erner. He had culled this word from 
the girl’s own vocabulary, uttered when 
Rosemont had expressed, somewhat 
guardedly, his surprise at the latitude 
she took. Beth had answered laughing- 
ly: “Oh, we’re great chums, Mr. Bald- 
win and I; we are patriotically putting 


our heads together to defeat the Brit- 
ish.” 

With considerable submerged anger 
Rosemont had strode away muttering 
to himself that putting heads together 
brought hearts together also. 

But as antithesis to this anger was a 
buoyant exhilaration over a piece of 
information he had come by; and with 
this coup-de-main Rosemont fuand him- 
self vis-a-vis that same afternoon to 
3eth’s mother. 

Mrs. Holman was in every way a 
strange embodiment of contradictory 
forces. She was a woman of most de- 
cided likes and dislikes. She was nega- 
tive in appearance, yet positive in the 
hidden mentality that her physical 
weakness seemed to absolutely deny. 
She disbelieved in a great many things, 
horse-racing being her particular béte 
noire; but she had an immaculate faith 
in her husband. With her it was a 
voiced belief. She had been known to 
assert that the senator had been actual- 
ly robbed of the Presidency. 

Toward Beth she held a selfish pride 
in the girl’s evident class and patrician 
quality; breeding and descent were to 
Mrs. Holman ambrosial breath that was 
ever in her nostrils. 

With an almost silent force, like a 
noiseless dynamo, she ruled the sena- 
tor, and to an extraordinary degree 
3eth. She had a powerful weapon in 
this controlling power, oddly enough, in 
her great weakness, her heart. Heart- 
disease was the Damocletian sword that 
hung forever suspended*above the loyal 
heads of the husband and daughter. 

Rosemont was thoroughly cognizant 
of how the reins of government were 
held in the Holman demesne. Perhaps 
his subtlety would have been despica- 
ble if the jewel of desire had been 
wealth, but he was immeasurably in 
love with the girl, and played the game 
according to the laid-down rule that 
all’s fair in love and war. Tremen- 
dously solacing, this Tontine system, 
when one reaches for unfair weapons. 

Rosemont had taken a chair with a 
despondent lassitude that had caused 
Mrs. Holman, keenly observant as she 
always was in infinite detail, to say: 











“The heat of our summer has been most 
trying, Lord Rosemont. Our people 
laugh at Englishmen complaining of the 
continued sunlight, but really 1 found 
the clouds in England a beneficent veil. 
Beth is burned to a berry. Why she 
frizzles in a hot sun—but it’s horses, 
horses, horses !” 

“By Jove!” Rosemont ejaculated, 
somewhat abruptly. “That's just what 
I called to speak about, Mrs. Holman.” 

“Horses? Don’t, please!” 

“No, about Miss Beth and—well, her 
great friend, Baldwin.” 

“T wasn’t aware that they were what 
you would call great friends, Lord 
Rosemont; I hardly think that any of us 
look upon him in just that light.” 

“Your daughter does; perhaps, don't 
you know, friend is even too formal a 
word.” 

“Ah, Beth’s standards are, well 
they're Beth’s standards; she’s so dif- 
fident that if she were just barely 
friendly with a man she'd look upon it 
as a tremendous concession. Great 
friendship, really! You've found her 
that way, haven't you, Lord Rose- 
mont ?” 

“By Jove! I have. That’s just why 
I'm rather put out now. She hardly 
treats me as —well, I think I had a right 
to anticipate an acceptance, a favorable 
consideration.” 

“You are almost too modest about it, 
Lord Rosemont, and I’m sure too much 
concerned now. It’s just Beth's way; 
she understands perfectly the situation. 
She’s just asked for time, that’s all, 
and [ think that was for your sake more 
than for her own—you were just a lit- 
tle impetuous, Lord Rosemont. It was 
a great honor you were bestowing upon 

daughter.” 

Rosemont made a gesture of dis- 
claiming. 

eth knows quite as well as I do, 
ord Rosemont, that there are what we 
call great catches in this country, heir- 
esses to immense fortunes, that would 
feel such an alliance extraordinarily at- 
tractive, and | think Beth wanted to be 
sure, leave you quite free to—you know 
such matters consummated in haste of- 


] 


> 
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ten afford opportunity for repentance 
at leisure.” 

“You speak of other women, Mrs. 
Holman; there are no other women for 
me. Circumstances might make an 
heiress desirable to even an English 
nobleman; probably he might live far 
more happily with a wife of unlimited 
means if his own estates were encum- 
bered, but in my case it’s quite differ- 
ent. If I hadn't met your daughter I 
should probably never have married at 
all—I dare say I should have been fair- 
ly happy, but having known your 
daughter I shall be miserable all my 
life if she refuses to become Lady 
Rosemont.” 

He drawled seductive intonation into 
the title. It caught. A light glinted in 
the rather negative blue eyes of Mrs. 
Holman; she answered decisively: 
“Beth will not refuse, Lord Rosemont. 
I can promise you that. You have been 
patient; awfully good—most consider- 
ate. Beth has her own way of doing 
things. She's very determined—she in- 
herits that from the senator; as you 
know, he has an unconquerable will; if 
he had been a little more yielding per- 
haps now he would have been the first 
gentleman in the land-—President. But 
Beth is as true in her loyalty to her 
parents as she is determined. Besides, 
she has never loved any other man.” 

. . Ah, but I also fancy that we might 
eliminate the word ‘other.’ ” 

“Not at all, Lord Rosemont. You 
are like every man possessed of the 
grand passion. Unless the lady carries 
her heart on her sleeve, you are imme- 
diately possessed of a Pandora’s box, 
forgetting that hope is safely tucked 
away at the bottom.” 

“But I must say that Miss Beth 
seems tremendously taken with this 
Westerner who is supposed to be very 
rich.” 

“In England, Lord Rosemont, you 
have a confidence in your girls of aris- 
tocratic families, knowing that they quite 
understand the inevitable value of caste 
in selecting a partner for life, and Beth 
would never choose a man that is es- 
sentially ordinary when Lord  Rose- 
mont has done her the honor to proffer 
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his Hand. You know ours is a very 
proud: family. My people, the Win- 
throps, trace right back to Harold Win- 
throp who was the second [ Lord 
Edgefield, and the Edgefields were Cav- 
endishs. The senator’s family, too, was 
Virginian; he is of one of the very best 
Virginian families, the Newports.” 
“It’s all evident in Miss Beth,” Rose- 
mont replied. “Lord Wawthorne re- 
marked upon her extraordinary quality 
after your visit to Hawthorne Castle.” 
Beth is undemonstrative. Of course 
she is different with me, her mother, 
and if, by any chance, you could 
eavesdropper when we are having our 
little confidences, | should not have to 
advise you to just trust Beth for a 
tle. She hasn’t given 


son ot 


play 


you any Bie 
cause for uneasiness—you haven't 
her to become Lady 
her refusal?” 

“You advised me to wait.’ 
“Well, when you do ask 
sure you you'll both be made quite 
happy.” 


‘You see,” 


ked 
Rosemont and I had 


Rosemont began hesita 


tingly, “my concern about the frien 
ship between Mr. Baldwin and your 
daughter was not purely selfish, ther« 
Was somethi ne else : Rosemont 
broke off, se ing’ a startied k in tl 
placid eyes. 

“Pray tell me what it,is, Lord Ros« 
mont. Beth has not done anything 
foolish.” 

‘She doesn’t even | \ it | 
hate awfully to mentior t's like ta 


. Bald 
But I’m interested, 
id the senator should 


king an advantage—it’s this Mr 
win, you know. 
and [ think you ar 
know about it.” 
I’m sure 
7 do I’m 


shouldn't 1 eally 


you think so.”’ 
5 ] ' One 


yY jOove 





iction when 





»S playing a doubl 
‘Mr. Baldwin?” 


Rosemont nodded. 

“T never liked that young man. Th 
was too little about who he was and 
his family, absolutely nothing \nd a 
for his mit vell, they're a long wa 
off, and mines are little ore reliable 
than race-horses, tl th ve pra 





the senat 


oe 
tically 











The great future he had before him 
lies buried in a grave a thousand feet 


deep somewhere in Montana or Ne- 
vada.” 

‘This is about mines.” 

“Tf it’s trouble, I’ve no doubt it is.” 

“T don’t wish to startle you, Mrs. 
Holman, you must—— Rosemont 
hesitated and hung expectantly on the 
lady’s assertion of strength which came 
at once. 

‘Oh, [’'m much 
strong since the w 
ides, you're never abrupt, 
nont. [f 


better—-I’m 
eather cooled. Be- 
Lord Rose- 
considerate ! 
know I’m 
Baldwin's 


quite 


others were as 
Now tell me, please. You 
all interested in Mr. 


this, Mrs. 


reliable 


Holman. 
1uthority 
Baldwin -is the 
trouble for 


Le ne Ledge 


it’s simply 
most 
wat this Mr. 


; Iman over the 
Mine: in fact, it was his lieutenant, a 
disreputable \W -I think 
that’s the idiom—who jumped the Lone 


estern gun-man 


Ledge. 

“| felt that we should hear some 
hing dreadful about that young man if 
we ever heard anything. Ill tell Beth 
about this.” 

[ wish you wouldn Mrs. Holmat 
‘his affair of the mines is purely a 
question of the courts to settle—it will 
ull come out then But to mention it 
now would—well, perhaps give him an 
ulvantage He’s rather a plausible 
‘hap, and no doubt he would manufac 
ture some extraordinary story to tell 
vour daughter, and then we should in 
ly be put on the defensive. And real 


[ don’t wish to—I’d rather not win Miss 


Beth through her knowing Mr. Bald- 
win as being unworthy; | should pre 
fer to have her like m« /* myself, Thi 


just for you and the senator, that’s all 





for a time, anyway. Promise that 
ou won't mention it to your daughtet 
\s you know I have the senator’s in- 
( ts at heart Imost as much as ! 
1 ppeals to me as a great mal 
1 1 grea an 

l’m glad think so, Lord Ro 

nol I k rae ( [f he had receive 1 























dent of this great country of ours the 
world would have known it. His name 
would have gone down in history be- 
side those of Lincoln and Washington !” 
“T'll tell you my pet scheme, Mrs. 
Holman. You would hardly give me 
credit for being the student that I am. 
With Lord Hawthorne’s influence—my 
father is a cabinet minister—I’m sure 
I could obtain for the senator the ap- 
pointment of Minister from the United 
States to the Court of St. James.” 


“So kind of you, Lord Rosemont. 
The senator would justify your confi- 
ck nce too.’ 


that 
S he senator will 
be in a position to do full justice to his 
big heart. In fact, it was our man, 
( 
} 


‘But first we are going to win 
uit over the mine, 


from whom the senator 
bought the mine, who told me te-day 
that Baldwin was the power behind the 
throne—the man who had put up this 
other disreputable person to claim the 


Lone Ledge. 

‘The senator is out now; he'll be 
back in half an hour. Will you wait to 
see him, Lord Rosemont, to tell him 
this?” 

‘l’m sorry, but I must go—lI really 
must. Please assure the senator that 
it is advisable to keep this information 
absolutely secret. He’s not to let Mr. 
Baldwin even suspect that we know. 
Our man Connors has some tremen 








dously clever scheme on with his so 
licite and I beseech you not to let 
your daughter have an inkling. Good 
by, Mrs. Holman. Don’t rise, please! 
There, that’s gracious,’ as Mrs. Hol- 


man held out her thin hand, the bluish 
veins showing too prominently beneath 


the ivory-hued skin. 

“Don't worry, Lord Rosemont; you 
know what girls are—pardon me, | 
wrong you—your charm is that you 


don't; you’re just a little too unspoiled 
Girls like 


for your own complacency. 
t they find victory in 


» be conquered 





rar Just give Beth a chance to 
Ci ate gracefully; your very station 
makes her timid.” 

\s Rosemont dropped from the Hol- 
man apartment in the elevator, Beth 
“ht +] > 
came to the drawing-room where her 
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mother sat with closed eyes, painting 
large a mental picture of the beatitude 
of life at Hawthorne Castle. 

“I’m not sleeping, Beth,” she said, as 
the girl was about to retire. 

“Oh, I thought I had observed Lord 
Rosemont’s chocolate-colored mobile 
turning the corner of the drive.’ 

“Beth, the art of turning a kindly 
phrase about real friends is greater than 
a facility for causticity. I enjoy Lord 
Rosemont’s well-bred conversation.” 

“It’s non-exciting.” 

“Very little is accomplished by ex- 
citement, Beth; besides, you wrong 
Lord Rosemont when you think him in- 
capable of virile interest in anything. 
To-day he was quite agitated.” 

“Was it mother—an inhar- 
monious prospect as to check vesting 
and buttons because of our importers’ 
bizarre tastes?” 


clothes, 


“It was a question of bizarre taste if 
you like. Why are you so inconsiderate 
as to encourage this mining man, Mr. 

}aldwin ?” 

Beth laughed merrily. “That’s it, is 
it, mother? Do you know what Lord 
Rosemont said the other day at the 
club ?” 

“I never listen to club stories, not 
even from the senator.” Mrs. Holman 
flicked a scrap of paper from her dress 
with a fan. 

“Well, —well, 
you know what they are like, mother, 
even if you never listen to them. But 
Plowden never brings anything but a 
few fallen rose leaves, pretty perhaps, 
but not heavy odored. Rosemont had 
been rather jaded over America—you 
know he’s hardly enamored of what we 
loyally call God’s Own Country—and 
Bancroft, in desperation, said: ‘But the 
American women are thought to be 
very beautiful, Lord New 
York is full of beautiful women, every 
’ Lord Rosemont an- 
heavens! I can hear his 
‘Ah, by Jove! but a man 
can marry only one of them!’ ” 

“But what has that got to do with 
the matter under discussion, Beth?” 


father’s club stories are 


Rosemont ;: 


foreigner says so. 
swered—oh, 


blaseé drawl 


“Simply that Lord Rosemont has no 
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justification for mentioning Mr. Bald- 
win.” 

“T think I understand; meaning that 
you can marry only Lord Rosemont.” 

“Meaning that if I must marry him, 
mother, I have no intention of also en- 
couraging any other man to believe that 
he has any right to ask me for anything 
more than my friendship.” 

“T don’t like the word must, Beth; I 
am sure your father is not going to co- 
: done 


erce you, and all I’ve ever has 
been to act as Lord Rosemont’s confi- 
dant, tell you of his devotion. He's 
naturally a proud, reserved man 


breeding has stamped that quality with 


many others upon him; beneath his 
studied reserve he has an _ extraordi- 
narily generous nature. You know 
what he’s done for the senator. Out of 


delicacy Lord Rosemont has pretended 
to be eager to invest a large sum of 
money in the Lone Ledge Mine as a 
matter of profit. I think he even de- 
ceived the senator in this; but I know 
it’s done simply to help your father.” 
“Bribery and corruption, mother.” 
“Don’t be so egotistical, daughter. 
Lord Rosemont knew that the senator 
was eating his heart out because of his 
altered circumstances; he also believed 
that if financed, your father could again 
become wealthy through this mine.” 
“Mother, it is confusing! I believe 
that Lord Rosemont is good at heart; I 
believe that he’s fond of me; I know 
that he has helped father—that he likes 
him also: but it’s bondage; it antag 
onizes me; it’s a barrier; perhaps if it 
weren't for this, [ should like Lord 
Rosemont better. I try to now—I have 


tried; | realize what is expected of me. 
We three are a community, loving each 
other, willing to lay down our lives for 
each other, but, mother * The girl 
steppe 1 behind Mz1 Holman’s cha 
took the thin, pale face in her hand 
and kissed her. ‘‘Mother, it’s a fearft 
sacrifice ot the life there at Haw 
t ! (‘4 1 lL { 1 

i “— hatter 4 eran 

, ’ ist’ th ' wai 

the f at e all cl to 

or withhold the heart. If |] dR 
mont, if my heart went out to him, | 
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shouldn't feel that his title, his position 
mattered; but I don’t love him, mother, 
as a woman should who accepts all he 
has to give.” 

“Wheel up a chair, girl. There, 
that’s nice. Your hands firm 
and strong with all their gentle taper; 
they’re Winthrop hands, dear. There 
was always revolt against the overlord 
while there were Winthrop slim hands 
of steel, ever ready to slip into the hilt 
of a sword. You're heart-whole, aren't 


re so 


you, Beth? It isn’t the giving up of a 
cherished ideal for something that will 
become ideal. I’m going to ask you 
something ; you can answer or not, just 
as you wish, girl. Has meeting Mr. 
Baldwin changed you?” 

“My feelings toward Rosemont are 


ist as they were, mother. Why drag 
aldwin'’s name into this ?”’ 

“Because -’ Mrs. Holman hesi- 
tated, tapped Beth’s hand affectionately, 


j 


1 
( 

» 
> 


and added: “We'll eliminate Baldwin 
then.” 
“But ‘because, mother-——because of 


what ?’ 

“Well, I think he’s 
you, Beth.” 

“Is that just an impression, mother, 
or a judgment founded on evidence? I 
ask quite impersonally.” 

“It’s really my own 
Beth.” 

“Well, I couldn’t condemn anybody 
upon—lI mean, that it’s not fair to Mr. 
Baldwin. You see, mother, you really 


1 
} 


iardly worthy of 


lnpression, 





know nothing about him.” 
“Fortunately, I do at least, others 
do. There’s a Mr. Connors now in 
New York who knows Baldwin quite 
well in the West, and he has supplied 
some most distressing evidence of Bald- 
win'’s unworthiness Chat ll I can 
say, Beth, but I know that it’s quite 
true; it will all come out before long 
and then—-no, don’t ask me, I’ve given 
word \s I wa vine, worthine 
uly the most iny it thing ) 
cor ( t it T)¢ tic ta 
il] ve oiten rid ( I 
( n, but w 1 ill outlast 
ing Chat I've | so 
happy with your father. [Extraordinary 
worth will win any woman’s love if al- 
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ways before her eyes; and I know that 
Lord Rosemont is entirely deserving of 
any woman; his life is very clean. Of 
course this can’t go on _ indefinitely, 
Beth. Lord Rosemont will have to have 
his answer some day, and I think I 
should feel his disappointment more 
than he would if you should refuse him. 
So will your father—he won’t say any- 
thing, but he'll feel it.” 

Beth understood perfectly the covert 
forecast in her mother’s anticipated 
grief; in fact, she knew that it was quite 
true, prophetic. Her mother had set 
her heart on this match; its failure 
would agitate her to an extraordinary 
degree ; she lived on her nerves; buoyed 
up by a desire for achievement, her 
whole physical being responded to the 
call of the mind, she brightened to vi- 
vacity, to a fallacious semblance of 
health. This one great interest in her 
life removed, her ambition defeated, she 
would morbidly consume her attenuated 
life-force. 

Beth had always bravely accepted this 
slavery, yielded to the dominating 
weakness ; in her strength she had given 
way always. Though so delicately 
worded, she well knew that the reading 
of her mother’s summing up of the fa- 
ther’s precarious financial standing was 
meant as a warning that her refusal 
of Lord Rosemont’s suit might mean 
his ruin, 

“We've been very candid about it, 
mother dear, haven't we?” she said, af- 
ter a long silence in which she had 
turned the kaleidoscope of her life a 
full circle; the colored bits of 
tumbling about in confusion. 

“We are people of understanding,” 
Mrs. Holman answered, “and marriage 
should be 
ter its 

“And you 


marry Lord 


glass 


discussed before, and not af- 
consummation.” 

very much wish me to 
Rosemont, mother ?” 


“Because it would be for your hap- 


piness, daughter.” 

“And father wishes it, also?” 

“Tt would make him very happy; it 
would relieve his mind, Beth.” 

“You've 
mother, 


done a 
and 


great deal for 


so has father.” 


“And Lord Rosemont will, if you'll 
permit him.” 

“Well, mother, you don’t mind if I 
ask for a little time. I'd like to con- 
vince myself that I’m doing quite right. 
Suppose we just leave it in the hands 
of Lord Rosemont—and Fate.” 

“You mean that when he asks you 
to become Lady Rosemont you will?” 

“Yes; if he, knowing that I do not 
love him, asks me to marry him, I will, 
for your and father’s.” 

“And for your own sake.” 
“Perhaps I’m _ foolish; 
magnify the sacrifice; perhaps he may 
change; God alone knows what may 

transpire, mother, but I promise.” 

Beth put her mother’s thin hand 
gently back in her lap, kissed her play- 
fully, and rising, said: “What a lugu- 
brious pair we are. It’s now up to 
Lord Rosemont—and Fate. I’m bound 
by seven seals unless he calls the bet 
off.” 

“Of course, if Lord Rosemont doesn’t 
ask you to marry him you can’t; you’ve 
given the only promise you could give, 
and you've made me very happy.” 

The girl stood silently for a moment 
pondering over this question of happi- 
Was happiness always bought at 
the price of some one’s misery? Per- 
haps she had promised something she 
could not give. 

“Mother, I must qualify the compact 
by saying that I shall not encourage 
Lord Rosemont. I can’t lie to the man 
in my acts; and if he withdraws his 
suit, then I shall be free—it would be 
foolish for me to deceive you as to my 
own inclination. Now I’m going out 
into the sunshine.” 


sake 


perhaps | 


ness, 


CHAPTER IV. 

For a week after his serious talk with 
Mrs. Holman Lord Rosemont was a 
victim of indecision. In words he was 
generally positive—almost too close in 
cleavage to his convictions; but in ar- 
gument with his introspection he was 
strangely vacillating—one moment quite 
buoyantly optimistic over Mrs. Hol- 
man’s assurances, and the next pessi- 
mistically despondent, feeling somehow 
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that Beth would prove too much of a 
handful for her mother. It was all 
right for Mrs. Holman to talk about 
caste, but if Beth took a fancy to Bald- 
win, she was hardly the girl to throw 
him over for social attainment. She 
seemed to care so very little for pride 
of place or people. It was this very in- 
dependence of the honor-rdle, now such 
a danger, that had attracted Rosemont 
in the first instance. Perhaps he had 
been too subtle in his wooing, had over- 
reached himself in relying too confi- 
dently upon the mother’s assured influ- 
ence. Beth was a girl to be won by un- 
usual method, a man must quite master 
her by unusual strength, either of char- 
acter, or action or something. He had 
unusual position to offer, but why had 
he not enhanced this value by a strong- 
er suggestion of his own personality. 
Certainly Baldwin seemed to be making 
strong running in this way. 

Ordinarily a rich English nobleman 
might sit quiescent and graciously inti- 
mate that one of many ladies had found 
favor in his eyes, but Beth seemed to 
value the haloed shadow of a coronet 
less than the brightness of an illumined 
mind. Rosemont had not seen too much 
of the girl since she had so unneces- 
sarily interested herself in the Ameri- 
can horse that Baldwin was rounding 
into shape for the great International 
match. This was partly the girl’s fault, 
but also partly due to Rosemont’s class- 
distaste to too humiliating an abnega- 
tion. His pride would have held him 
more jauntily were the mother omnipo- 
tent to bring Beth to a condition of evi- 
dent receptivity toward his understood 
suit. 

l‘inally a more aggressive policy de- 
veloped out of these Ina 
sporting way it was certainly up to 
Beth herself to accept him or reject 
him; and Fate had curious methods of 
swaying these love-affairs. So often a 
case of wavering indecision on the girl’s 
part when there was so much of ad- 
vantage to weigh against just fancy; 
but if Rosemont were never on hand to 
receive Fate’s favors—well, he would 
be on hand. 
That very day this thought eventu- 


reflection 


ated he motored, in sympathetic haste 
to his quick resolve, to Ninety-seventh 
Street. Beth was at home, and Rose- 
mont, waiting for her appearance in 
the drawing-room, resolved, if he got 
half a chance, to increase his pace. Per- 
haps he even had nebulously in his mind 
the very throw of the dice that he made. 

Paramountly the approaching steeple- 
chase rose as topic after their greeting. 

“Which horse are you going to start 


in thg match, Lord Rosemont?” Beth 
asked. 
“Haven't decided, Miss Beth. Par- 


liamentarian is awfully clever at his 
jumps, but Sandstorm is rather higher 
class, don’t you know.” 

“T thought you were to have nomi- 
nated to-day—this is the first of Octo- 
ber.” 

‘Ah, we've changed that ; name start- 
ers the day before the race, which must 
be between the fifteenth and twentieth. 
Not that it makes much difference—I 
shall win, whichever horse I start.” 

“You are confident, Lord Rosemont ; 
such confidence is manifestly a battle 
half won, isn’t it?” 

“Well, Sandstorm ran third in the 
Great National. You can’t very well 
get over class such as that represents. 
Magnificently bred, you know; 
Wisdom stock, great speed, all of them. 


too, 


Sandstorm’s sire was Surefoot, and his 
dam was by Gallopin—and that is a 
great family. Surefoot was favorite for 


wi vuld hav = 
ht infirmity 


great guns 


the Derby in his year, and 
won in a walk but for a sli 
of temper. He was going 
coming down the hill to Tattenham 
Corner, but swinging into the stretch 
he stopped to savage another horse— 
that lost him the Derby. When he 
wanted to win, nothing in England 
could beat him; when 1 





| 
1 
I 


he wanted to lose, 
no jockey in England could make him 
beat the rankest selling-plater. They 
should have put Surefoot over the 
jumps; there’s something in that game 
that will turn the sourest temper sweet, 
man or beast. As you know, Miss 
Beth, huntsmen are corking good fel- 
lows, as a rule. If it hadn’t been for 
just a little inherited kink in the tem- 
per, Sandstorm would have been a 

















Derby horse, too, so his class should 
make it almost a sure thing for him to 
beat any steeplechaser in America. 
Here they seem to take a horse that’s 
not much account on the flat, and if he 
can scramble over a mud wall call him 
a steeplechaser.” 

“Still, if we could forecast the result 
of a race on breeding lines what would 
be the use of taking the horses out at all 
—why trouble to put them through the 
field ?” 

_ Can’t see that, you know. 
How would you really have any sport 
it would be great fun: 
en fell to boasting about their 

they might get down the stud- 
book, take a f paper and figure 
the result out on pedigree lines. It 
vould do away with all this crooked 
work in racing, wouldn’t it? 

“Ah! Miss Beth, I’m catching on. 
You're chaffing. It’s the regular thing 
here in America to jolly us Britishers 
about class and breeding. But you'll 
see, breeding will tell in this case. ] 
wish I were as sure of some other 
things as I am of winning this race.” 

“Why, Lord Rosemont, I thought 
that you had no ambition ungratified 
except——”’ 


except what, Miss Beth?” 


or 
O 


1 
sneet 


“This present one of showing us 
Yankees the superiority of the English 
horse. JI thought your heart was set on 
this great achievement to the entire ob- 


literation of every other thought.” 

“You wrong yourself, indeed, Miss 
Beth——” 

“And Sandstorm is i very 
wonderful?” Beth interrupted quickly. 

“l’d forgotten that Sandstorm lived.” 
seth laughed merrily. 

“Just as I thought, Lord Rosemont. 
And when you are on his back you for- 
get everything else. When have 
won the steeplechase— when you have 
won it—why there won't be any other 
worlds to conquer, will there?” 

“By Jove! You do love to torture, 
don’t you, Miss Beth? That’s a very 
ancient sport of flaying the captive 
alive, charmingly exhilarating.” 


91 
realiy so 


you 
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“And Parliamentarian is also——’ 

“Pardon me, Miss Beth, I came very 
near consigning Parliamentarian to—— 
But why talk about the horses?” 

“T thought you loved it.” 

“But there are gradations in loves. 
I wish you would let me talk about a 
greater matter than this horse-race, 
Miss Beth.” 

“Something 
land ?” 

The girl let her eyes wander to the 
Englishman’s face in a quizzical, pa- 
tient look of inquiry. 

“No, by Jove! But 
America.” 

Beth’s arrow of levity seemed to have 
missed the mark, it failed entirely in 
checking Rosemont’s determined at- 
tack. 

“Of course it’s of England, though,” 
he continued. He became suddenly ag- 
gressive. “Why won’t you listen to me, 
Miss Beth? Why not say that you will 
come to England as my wife? Your 
mother, your father, both wish it.” 

“That would be a reason, 
Lord Rosemont, if—— 

“Tf what, Miss Beth?” 

The girl did not answer. Now, as 
before, she found it difficult to utter 
words that must cut, must wound, Rose- 
mont was so evidently in earnest, for 
him so terribly in earnest. She did not 
love him, she had said it before; she 
knew absolutely just what answer he 
would return if she now said: “I don’t 
love you sufficiently.” He would say: 
“But you will learn to. In my life, with 
my people, you will grow more into my 
way, and a more steadfast love will 
come.” Absorbed by this theme Rose- 
mont improygd; some suspicion of dra- 
matic feeling warmed the monotonous 
casement of his ordinarily unmagnetic 
personality. 

“T admit,” Rosemont said presently, 
breaking a distressing silence that had 
settled over them, “that I’m just simply 
confined in my pleading to the iceberg 
of reason. What can I do, by Jove! 
At the slightest exhibition of feeling on 
my part you are ready to laugh. In- 
deed, I think it will pass into a proy- 


that happened in Eng- 


to happen in 


strong 


” 
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erb in this land that Miss Holman 
reasons out everything.” 

“And I suppose all feeling, all senti- 
ment really originates with reason; I 
mean, all that is not purely of the 
senses.” 

“By Jove! Exquisite! My point of 
view exactly. Let us reason ourselves 
into a state of rapprochement; there 
will be a felicitous progression.” 


“But how is one to reason about 
something that doesn’t exist?” 
“Ah, we'll conjure it. You know, 


Miss Beth, I fancy you resent my try- 
ing to enlist your mother’s good serv- 
ices. Don’t you know there are so 
many things that I—well, I hesitate to 
speak about? I want to help your fa- 
ther—got tremendous regard for him. 
You know the trouble he has—this mine 
business. I’m in it with the senator— 
well, just because he is being cheated. 
A desperado, backed by a man who 
should be more honorable, has jumped 
the mine. It’s what they call a ‘hold- 
up’ in the West; but we now know 
who is the real culprit ; and he’s becom- 
ing alarmed—now offers half a million 
dollars to settle the lawsuit and get 
the mine.” 

“Then he is becoming fair in the deal, 
is he?” 

“A rank swindle—it is worth 
millions. Thorough scoundrel! The 
senator is absolutely distracted. But he 
hides much of this behind a seeming 
joviality—it’s too bad! Beth, if you 
would only give me the right to act 
with Earl Hawthorne’s good office and 
the senator’s past services, we could 
have your father appointed Minister to 
the Court of St. James.” 

Beth leaned over and touched 
mont playfully on the hand with her 
fan, saying: “You are a born diplomat, 
envoy extraordinary to a recalcitrant 
maid.~ What an Alice-in- Wonderland 
business it is that you have conjured 
up—and all for poor little me, too, Fa- 
ther ambassador, mother ambassadress 
that right, Lord Rosemont? 
Would she really be all that? I'd be 
Lady Rosemont—but what about prece- 
dence? Mother would have to follow 


Moth- 


five 


Rose- 


—is 


me into functions, wouldn't she? 





er wouldn’t stand that. Oh, I’m sure 
we should make an awful affair of it. 
Such blunders, such humiliations; and 
not the usual recompense of the Ameri- 
can girl’s millions—we simply haven't 
got them, don’t belong to that aristoc- 
racy of wealth we so advance as an off- 
set against your aristocracy of ances- 
tty.” 

Lord Rosemont relapsed into a 
gloomy puzzled silence. What was the 
use of argument? The more sane the 
argument the more provocative of friv- 
olity. And there was nothing of co- 
quetry about it, the girl simply didn’t 
care. Rosemont couldn’t understand 
the situation. What an array of de- 
sirables on his side; a title, wealth, him- 
self—eagerly in earnest—swearing to 
his love for the girl; and nothing tangi- 
ble on her side in the way of negation ; 
not even another man—unless Baldwin; 
and yet Beth had been the same obsti- 
nate one before the other’s appearance. 

“What can I say, Miss Beth?” he 
pleaded petulantly. “It were almost 
better that you struck off my head at 
once. How are we ever to come to 
any understanding about it? You are 
almost willing for the sake of your 
parents’ wishes to try for a better feel- 
ing, aren’t you, Miss Beth—you said so, 
you promised ?” 

“Yes, I promised; but you promised 
to wait until I had.” 

“Yes, I know,” Rosemont admitted 
despondently ; “but if waiting breeds in- 
tense impatience, increases one’s desire 
to the edge of unbearableness, one sim- 
ply must speak; one can’t eat one’s 
heart out in silence, sitting like the Hin- 
du in the sun waiting for the sunlight 
to open one’s hands with its warmth. 
If I could do something to win you, 
outside of this inefficacious appeal 
to reason—you seem perfectly heart- 


>) 


whole, you can’t plead a_ favored 
one. By Jove! One almost wishes he 
were back a hundred years for the 


tournament or something.” 

“T should like that,” Beth cried eager- 
ly. “I think the joust would appeal to 
me. Perhaps I was born to action, ,I 
love it. It might rouse my sentiment 
that seems atrophied.” 














“Yes, by Jove! Now all one can do 
is match a horse against the other fel- 
low’s, ride a race; even language now 
has its limitations, one must be unde- 
monstrative. If I were imaginative 
enough to conceive that I were riding 
this steeplechase for you, for you, Miss 
Beth -" 

“That's a splendid idea, Lord Rose- 
mont—why not ?” 

This suddenly projected idea took 
Rosemont’s breath—-his eyes opened 
wide with an eager, startled look. 

“Really! Do you mean that, Miss 
Beth? I've a notion to make you stick 

that.” 

\ wager, do you mean?” 

‘A prize ; to ride for the 
prize in the world.” 

“lor me?” 

“Yes, if you will hold to your chal- 


greatest 


nge.”’ 
“Ah; 
that fair?” 
“There is nothing unfair in love.” 
“Let me hear the proposition, Lord 
Rosemont—the conditions of the race,” 
Beth laughed. 
‘That if I win this steeplechase you 
| this tentative situation by making 


you are sure of winning. Is 


end 
me the happiest man n_ the whole 
world.” 

‘\h, you'd be that if you won; that 
had revenged itself upon 
\merica, wiped out Bunker Hill, would 
be an ecstasy.” 


Rosemont ignored this trivial 


Eneland 


side is- 


“Is it a compact, Miss Beth? By 

e! You mustn't back out—please 
lon't, It’s only an excuse, really, this 
hanging up as a priceless prize the hap- 
7 just a little push 
shoving you gently over the 
line Make it that, won't you? You 
will, won't vou?” 

In his eagerness Rosemont rose and, 
putting his hand on the girl's arm, 
| into her face earnestly. 
me a tangible chance to pull 
you out of wavering—you are waver- 
ing, aren’t you?” 

“But if I'm the prize, does whoever 
‘wins the race get me?” 

Rosemont’s face clouded, only for an 


pin oft your consent; 
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instant, then he said: “I sha’n’t lose, I 
shall win.” 

“And if you win the steeplechase I 
am to become Lady Rosemont; and if 
you don’t—what ?” 

Rosemont thought for a second be- 
fore he answered: “I hardly know—I 
suppose I must simply give up, if you 
wish it. A man can’t win, they say, 
where he has no chance to lose.” 

Beth laughed. There was a curicur 
timbre to the merriment. ‘We are Jike 
a pair of children, aren't we, Lord 
Rosemont,” she said, “making light of 
the serious.” 

“You were,’ Rosemont corrected. 

“And now, taking so seriously this 
shadow of a structure.” 

“But it isn’t a shadow,” Rosemont 
objected. “I mean it—really, I mean it. 
[It may seem quixotic, it may seem fool- 
ish, anything you like, Miss Beth, but 
I am going to hold you to it.” 

“You are really in earnest then—it is 
not just banter? You are willing to 
stake your chances on this steeple- 
chase ?” 

“Tam, I must. Anything that makes 
you consent to become Lady Rosemont 
is only the little twist of Fate that gives 
me chance to win you more certainly, 
more absolutely.” 

“Very well, Lord Rosemont, [ sup- 
pose we are both what racing people 
call game—keeping our words over a 
wager whatever else may be shattered. 
If you win, then, when you come to 
me after and ask me to become your 
wife I shall feel myself bound to say 
yes; if you lose you will then explain 
to my mother that you have decided 
not to marry for the present.” 

“That's concise, Miss Beth.” 

“The conditions of a race always must 
be. You are going, Lord Rosemont? 
‘ery well.” 

“Might I ask for your good wishes?” 
England against America? Ah! I 
fear I'm too patriotic.” 

“T’'d forgotten about 
England. I have just 
greater match.” 

“Good-by, Lord Rosemont.” 
“Good-by, Miss Beth.” 


a 


“ss 


and 
far 


America 
made a 








CHAPTER V. 


“Made a match,” Beth said softly, as 
she idly and in thoughtless destructive- 
ness twisted the petals from an aster 


on the table; ‘matches are made in 
heaven, not on the steeplechase-course. 
But what have I done—what have I 
staked on the throw of a die? And 
we both play unfair, we play with 
loaded dice, for Patriarch is sure to 
win. What matters it? Rosemont said 
there was nothing unfair love. But 
have I that excuse?” she asked the as- 
ter, picking another mauve petal, and 


rolling it 
She turned and 
tion of her 


like a cigarette 


smiled at the reflec- 


face in the mirror, whisper- 


ing: “Are you in love? Just tired. 
Come, confess, Rosemont tires you. 
That’s what men are for, to grow tire- 


And this fluffy-cush- 
from tired- 
to—not at 


some, ] suppose. 
ioned lounge is for surcease 
ness. I'll lay me down 
home.” 


Beth touched a bell. “Bring tea, 
Drake,” she said when the butler en- 
tered. 


“A card—when one hopes for tea. 
Not at home, Drake,’ Beth said as she 
took the card from the butler; then she 


read Baldwin’s name. “Why, I am at 
home, Drake—show the gentleman in 
here. 


she whispered to 
house of tea 


“I’m not tired now,’ 
the cushions; “the very 
has done its work.” 

“I’m glad I caught you at home, Miss 
Holman,” Baldwin said as he entered. 

“T thought you were going to gallop 
Patriarch this afternoon, Mr. Baldwin. 
I believe that just in that lies the dif- 
ference between the professional and the 
amateur, the pro must work and will, 
the amateur need not and wont. And, 
if you are out of training, I suppose 
two lumps of sugar, is it? 

“I’m in despair.” 


“Well, please don't look the part; I'm 
blue myself. See how I smile and 
smile, cheating myself out of the hap- 


piest mood the world, abject morbid 
misery.” 
“Ah, but vour trouble. whatever it is. 


has to do with men and women—they 
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matter 
such a 
one as comes just once in a lifetime. 
By Jove! Just in time to catch it, 
wasn't I. I think the china was so filmy 
it hung in air or I should have missed 
its” 

“Pardon me, something has slacked 
my nerves. QOne’s nerves should be 
like the horsehair in a fiddle-bow ; resin, 
and the slack tension would make no 
difference. Now that we're in a meta- 
physical mood, introspectively 
pendent of everything 
what about | 


a leg, coughing? 


doesn't 
but mine is over a horse, 


come and go and it 


much, 


inde- 
outside of our- 
atriarch—broken 


s¢ Ives, , 





rell me all at once 
hae a hi RR ie a ar eee Mba 
o that the shock will dull my misery. 


girl set her even teeth, and for a 
second she searched in the little silver 
bowl for a lump of sugar the exact size. 
“Very lame, Mr. Baldwin—out of it?” 

“Yes, very lame.” 

The girl chased a string of bubble 
pearls around the circle of her cup with 
a little souvenir and as they 
burst and came to nothing she likened 
them to the useless finesse of her 
pact with Rosemont. 

Suddenly a suspicion entered her 
mind that he, perhaps, knew of Patri- 
arch’s collapse. She had .rather won- 
dered at his willingness to 





S] 00N, 


com- 


stake so 


readily so much upon the never certain 
ty of a race. 

“Does Lord Rosemont know of Pa 
triarch?”’ she asked presently, grading 
with hug 


e effort her voice to steadiness 


“Can’t say. 


“Was » at the course to-day ?” 
“He as galloping Sandstorm.” 
“Then | » probably knows. How did 
it henpen?” 
*T—well, we are trying to find out.” 
“TI don’t understand. Oh, he hurt 


himself in his stall at 
you don’t know how it happened.” 
“Well, we know what happened, but 
still———” Baldwin hesitated. 
Something of evasiveness in his an 
struck th 


night, is it, and 


face 


swer girl as odd; his 

» carr P tay erplexed look 
now carried a moody, perp xed OOK, 
his eyes accentuated the evasiveness ot 


his explanations or lack of them. 
“But what?” she asked half imperi- 

















“Is there some hidden mystery 


” 


ously. 
about it? 

“Yes; it is unpleasant to think even 
of how much lower than animals 
some men are, and much less pleasant 
to discuss it.” 

“But I want 
sons.” 

“That’s just it. You see suspicion 
might be directed toward—well, natur- 
ally one looks for an enemy in the ene- 
my’s camp; but this is too horrible to 


believe of any man of even ordinary 


to know—lI have rea- 


training. 
Beth laid her fan with strong pres- 
upon Baldwin’s hand, saying im- 
ively: “Now, tell me just what it 
ea se.” 
“If you insist I will, though Id 
Patriarch went lame before 
I'd galloped half a mile this morning. 








Oh, but he’s game! How brave a 
brave horse is. He fought against it; 
think that’s what caused the serious 


ble. You know I gallop him in 
indages just to save his shins over the 
and when my trainer stripped 
» bandages and ran his hand down the 
tendon to see if it was bowed he 
und a fine wire tightly bound. Heav- 
! It was awful! God help me, | 
uld have killed the man that put it on 


if | could have laid hand on him. Isn't 
uman an awful thing when it’s in- 
‘The noblest, meanest work of God! 
does the vet say about Patri- 
Vothing—he’s glum in negation. [| 
hopeless.’ 
It’s horrible You have no clue?” 
one. You see, I haven't been here 
[ have no enemie The only 
f difference with any one is sim 
is purely sporting match with 
Lord Rosemont, and one couldn't at- 
ibute this cowardly act to him.” 
I wonder if he really knows abou 
Well, he was at the course, and his 
knew that Patriarch was lame, 


1 


for he saw him. Nobody but my trainer 


ind myself knew about the wire —ex- 
cept the beast who put it on.” 
“Rosemont was here half an hour 
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ago, but he didn’t say anything about 
Patriarch’s lameness.” 

“Englishmen are diffident; perhaps 
he hesitated to speak of it for fear of 
showing some elation.” 

“Perhaps,” Beth answered laconical- 
ly. “You'll have to depend upon Hidal- 
go. How is he going?” 

“He won't do, I fear. He has taken 
to sulking over Patriarch’s beating him 
when we've tried them together. I shall 
have to start him and get hopelessly 
beaten, I suppose; I can’t get another 
horse of any class. There are two 
horses in training that might have a 
chance with Sandstorm—Achilles and 
Hydra—but they are owned by million- 
aires who race for the love of beating 
each other ; neither of these horses could 
be bought at any price. There now, 
Miss Beth, I’ve contributed to the 
éance of dolefulness—I’m ll in, 
haven’t another horror to present. It’s 
your turn. Why were you so ecstatical- 
ly unhappy ?” 

“Well, I’m going to tell you, because 

well, something has got to be done. 


1 
I 


It’s some of father’s business—mines.” 

‘There are lame ducks among them, 
toc 

“And crooked trainers, also; that’s 
the trouble in father’s case. Do you 
know of a mine called the Lone 
Ledge?” 

Baldwin started, shot a quick’ glance 


at the girl, 
‘T think J 

This tentative answer reassured him, 
for the girl's face suffered no change 
father owns 


and answered hesitatingly : 


have heard of ig 


as she answered: “Well, 

that—it belongs to him, but some scoun- 
es ‘ a P lat P 
drel has put a man up to claim the 
mine. Father bought it from the men 
who really discovered it. Now the 


whole thing is in the courts.” 


“A bad location for a mine, the courts 
Nevada is almost as bad, for 
these mines are somewhat mixed as to 
ownership. And, perhaps, after all, the 
other man may not be an absolute vil- 
lain; he may think he has a right to the 
mine, Miss Holman.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t, because now that it’s 
coming near the trial of the suit he has 


—and 
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offered father half a million dollars to 
settle.” 

“Well, that shows that he is not ab- 
solutely heartless, doesn’t it?” 

“It proves his villainy; the mine is 
worth five millions.” 

“T’ll go out to Nevada and shoot the 
man. What's his name?” Baldwin 
leaned forward in an assumption of smi- 
ling eagerness. 

“T don’t know. He seems to hide be- 
hind the man whom he has put up to 
this wretched business. I’m afraid fa- 
ther knows very little about mines, and 
I am sure Lord Rosemont knows less. 
I thought you might know the Western 
methods better, and might help father 
frustrate this villainy.” 

“And you want very much to get it 
settled, do you, Miss Holman? Why 
not let the courts settle it? Then who- 
ever really owns the property will get 
it.” 

“That takes so long. The worry is 
dreadful for father—for all of us.” 

“How does Lord Rosemont take it? 

“Like an Englishman.” 

“Ah—I have a limited experience. 
How does an Englishman take such 
matters ?” 

“T hardly know how to explain; per- 
haps that the goods that are Czsar’s 
always come to Cesar.” 

“Doesn’t seem to care, you mean? 
Now if you'll answer candidly a miser- 
ably impertinent question, Miss Hol- 
man, I’ll promise that I can be of serv 
ice to you in this matter.” 

“You wouldn’t know how to ask an 
impertinent question. Ill promise to 
answer before I| hear it.” 

“Does your happiness depend 
this mine dispute?” 

“Yes.” 

“T thought so. Now attention for the 
impertinence. Is it in connection with 
Lord Rosemont ?” 

“Yes.” 

Baldwin essayed to speak, hesitated 
as though the words gave him pain. 
“Then, if the senator’s affairs were ar 
ranged satisfactorily you would become 
Lady Rosemont?” 

The girl did not answer at 
With nervous fingers she adjusted the 


” 


upon 


once. 
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asters in the vase, and Baldwin waited. 
He walked to the window and back; he 
stood beside the girl and his voice was 
full of penitence as he said: “I shouldn't 
have asked that question. Some ele- 
mental crudeness floated to the top, 
stirred by feeling. I only wanted to 
know so that I might perhaps help. I'll 
tell you why-——I must—it is better ; we'll 
understand each other. I’m the villain 
in the play.” 

“You—are what?” 

“T, Javvers Baldwin, am the other 
claimant to the Lone Ledge. I did not 
know that your father was the man | 
was fighting, but I did know that | 
hould beat the man I was fighting be 
cause a truly villain had sold him some- 
thing he had no right to. The senator 
being innocent, not knowing the true 
fought the matter; but he has no 
chance to win. Ile was just the victim 
of an unscrupulous scoundrel who got 
a great deal of money out of him under 
false representations.” 

“Then why did you offer half a mil- 
lion dollars to a man who had no claim 
on the property ?” 

*“[—I—wished to 
would have 
courts.” 

“That was not your reason; you like 
to fight—the exhilaration of 
pleases you; you said once it was your 
form of amusement. You had 
other mine—vyou could have waited the 
court’s delay over this one. When you 
made this offer did you know it was my 
father that was against you?” 

“wes,” , 

“Then tell me why vou offered half a 
million dollars for a property worth five 
millions ?” 

“It isn’t worth five 
probably not worth very 
than the sum I offered.” 

“Tell me, please. My head throbs 
vith all this mystery and trouble; | 
must know, I don’t want to think of 
you as—— Won't you tell me?” She 
put her hand on the man’s arm; her 
touch thrilled him with its intensity. 





facts, 





have it settled; it 


dragged through the 


combat 


your 


millions; it 
much more 


“I thought this stood between you 
and your marriage with Lord Rose- 
mont. I thought that it would make 




















you happy. It did not seem much be- 
cause I did not need it—it was no more 
han giving an orange to a child.” 
“And while you were doing this for 
sake I was calling you a villain. 
was all a mistake. 1 wanted fa- 
ther to get the money from this mine 
to become independent of Lord Rose- 


mnt. 


ut it 


“T suppose we are given understand- 
for the express purpose of solving 
thousand and one things that seem 

past all understanding. Life should be 
mbolized by a great query mark; we 
ke in the morning and the first 
i@ht is why? It may be a missing 

ip of tea: one’s valet locked up over 

night and not yet bailed. And then we 
hal long with an In- 





gt 


ke hands all day 
dian file of round-shouldered query 


maT 
llatix 


‘Apropos of what?” 
“Of the present ‘whys.’ Why did not 
ur father accept my offer if it would 
have cleared the atmosphere ?” 
“Perhaps Rosemont advised him not 
to until —" The girl adjusted the 
folds of her skirt. 
what—until 








had made 


you 
Perhaps. l-or it seems that strateg 

verns the contest; and [ am very 
much afraid that his lordship is just a 
little bit cleverer than I gave him credit 





‘You surprise me.” 
le has surprised me. TI wonder if 


ll be shocked if I tell you what I've 


thing that have done will 


k me, Miss Holman.” 
9°? 


you 

“Exquisite 

», I didn’t mean that wav! I mea 

ut couldn’t do anything tha 
you wouldn’t.” 

ight as well tell you. 

walrus that said to the 








Was 


sailor, 





e time to talk about many 
| la T rol I semont Fe] 
nine th match F 
ly! win finished with a 
I tl} t tha he yw ( rsan 


ght so yesterday, 
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but to-day he seems to have a sure 
thing.” 

“IT hardly know how it came about, 
but he—well, he wanted to increase the 
stakes.” 

“Great Scott! That was a marked- 
card game! You didn’t make a wager 
with him, did you?” 

“Yes. 

“Not much, I hope. Why, the bet is 
off. He couldn’t have been in earnest 
about it, must have been chaff. Was it 


a big bet? 


S 


“No, just a trifle. 


The bet is fair 
enough, because I thought he would 
lose; I knew it was a good thing for 


Patriarch to beat Sandstorm. And if 
he did, well, I should escape certain— 
[ can’t explain it, Mr. Baldwin, it was 
just a freak bet such as people make at 
election-time.”’ 

“May I try to guess the riddle? You 
won't be angry? Was it similar to the 
settlement of the mine, destined to les- 
sen Rosemont’s tithe ?” 

“Tt was just foolish.’ 

“ foolish. I think it was a 
dice, wasn’t it?” 


he'll 


[t wasn’t 
ucky throw of the 
“It’s foolish 
win.” 

Baldwin k a quick turn up and 
down the room. He stopped near the 
irl and half playfully said: “ ‘My king- 
i wanted to win be- 


now, anyway, for 


too 


dom for a horse!’ |] 
fore for the sake of America, but what 
shall I savy of now? But he can’t hold 
you to the wager; he must have known 
that Patriarch was out of it.” 
“Perhaps he didn’t; we can’t prove 
it, anyway. I was playing just as un- 
fairly, for Patriarch would have won. 
for I thought I 
as racing 


I was as guilty as he, 

was betting on a sure thing, 
1 

man who comes 


this with a wom- 


“But what of this 
e 13 


ize! like 


an—— By Heaven! It gives me a sus- 
picion that he has something to do with 
laming my horse; the ikes are big 
m | 

Please don’t—you can’t really think 
of Lord Rosemont as doing that? He 
is—well, he’s odd, but he wouldn't 


a foolish, inhuman thing. I 
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don’t like you in that mood—it’s like— 
who is Cayuse Connors? 

Baldwin stared in amazement at the 
questioner. “Why do you ask? What 
do you know of this man?” 

At Baldwin’s question, almost stern- 
ly abrupt, the girl cast her eyes down 
in a pained humiliation. “Something 
was said about—about—but why keep 
anything back? We flounder from one 
slough of misery and suspicion to an- 
other—about you and a mine. I don't 


know what it was. I didn’t want to 
know; I suppose now that it was over 
the Lone Ledge; it was this man Con- 


Rosemont.” 
here then; 


nors who told Lord 

Bao dn Connors is 
I know who lamed Patriarch.” 

“Vou don’t think Rosemont had any- 
thing to do with the inception of this 
monstrous crime?” 

“No, there’s no man in America suf- 
ficiently qualified in villainy to invent 
crimes for Connors; and there is no 
rascality in America too vile for his do- 
You ask who he is—he’s the man 
I was supposed to have killed: but I 
didn’t unfortunately—I only hurt him, 
and now he hates me with a fierce re- 
ea si hate. He has to know 

f this match, and has bribed some col- 
pele stable-boy to put that wire on Pa- 
triarch’s leg.” 

“I’m glad you don’t think Lord Rose- 
mont had anything to do with it.” 

“But he must have known the horse 
was lame, and took a caddish advantage 
of that knowledge. Do you know what 
I'll do, Miss Holman? [I'll start Hidal- 
go. He’s fast for half a mile, and I'll 
bring Rosemont down at the first jump 


now 


n 
ing. 


come 


The stewards may award him the 
money, but if he doesn’t win your bet i 
off.” : 

‘Rosemont d all’s fair in TI 
girl broke off in confusion. She ap- 
pealed to the asters to hide the hot 
flush that suffused her face. 

“In love and war, eh? By Jove! 
He’s playing the game that way, too, 
isn’t he?” 

Beth must have pushed the vase, for 


and would have 


it reeled 
Baldwin’s gra 
Beth, too, 


toppled but tor 
m at its slender plinth 


I 
startled, ha ‘lutched wildly 






at the vase. Her fingers fell upon 
Baldwin’s hand; the touch sent the 
blood rioting through his veins; his 


whole frame surged a mad carnival 


of mastering passion. 


“Is it that?” he cried. “Is it love 
and war? And may I, too, fight?” Un- 
rebuked, he gathered courage. “Tell 


me, Beth, to break a spear in this joust, 
give me a glove—let me have it. Why 


not? You are not the girl to care for 
a title. Why go among strangers? 
Why live in England? Unless, of 


course, for love. If you love Lord 
Rosemont then forgive me for speaking 
»f the other, but if you don’t, if you can 
t me love you Beth, see, as w 
owers, as we love beautiful, God-crea- 
ed things, I love and I can clear 
up everything else, everything. Won't 
you speak, just some word that will tel 

e that I am not mad, that I am not 
false to our friendship, that I have not 
broken in like a burglar upon your 
other trouble ?” 

“You are not mad, not a burglar; you 
are just——” 

“What, Beth?” 


1 
e e 1lOVv¢ 
} 
1 


( 
] 
i 
{ 
I 
t 


you; 


“T don’t know, you’re a man.” She 
gave a little tired smile and added: 
“You’re a man who has come just a 


little too late.’ 

“Tt’s never too late in some things.” 

‘I don’t know. To-day I thought | 
saw a way of pleasing myself—of gain 
ing mother’s acceptance of the inevita 
ble. It was a gambling throw of the 
dice—foolish, and I thought it so clev 
er.” 

“But it seems 
ard happiness, for 


such a mockery to haz- 

you to sacrifice your- 
self even for your parents. I know it is 
here in America. Our girls marry 
oners because their 


1 
qaone 


titled forei families 


are blinded _by the glamour of aristo 
cratic caste 

“There was more than that in my 
case. Tather’s peace of mind seemed 
to di pt nd upon my doing my part; be 


months—I 


fore—up to within a few 

think I did not care Rosemont was as 
agreeable to me as any other man; my 
mother thought that I should happy 
I think I should have been so; I like 
people of high caste I’m afraid I en 


















couraged Lord Rosemont; I think he 
was led to believe that I would some 
day marry him. I’m afraid mother was 
overoptimistic. To-day I thought it was 


Fate throwing my way a straw upon 


1° 


lich to swim ashore. One can’t break 
from all these things just for 
one’s own self; one can’t lose a bet and 

pay. There are some silly 
old sayings about dying game, and all 
that, you know. They are really better 
for the human race than just being the 
creatures of feeling, of impetuous 








refuse to 


fanc 
You mean that if Ro 
holds you to vour foolish com 
will 
‘ 


band ?” Baldwin spoke these 


emont 





I ( md 
id t 


accept him as your 
2 1 


] ] 1 . 1 +1 a¢ — 
ugn ne expected the girl to break 


laiming. 


} t. « 1 } ‘ 

ven weak; I should have—I did 
: 1 ’ he ° 
t love him; 
im, | loved 


y in hon- 


ld it out to me in the hollow of 
d. And now, Javvet 
} ls ¢ ] Tr . se +l, 
ehind a heavy chair with het 
¢ a Wee leva ‘eee 
non the back of it—‘‘if 
nd if 


‘VWWeohw 1] 
\ \ taik 


win—— 
of winning Baldwin's 


rasped 
rasped 


undrel knew tha 


+4 ' sorry 
with despat hi 


Patriarch was 
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“Yes, about two weeks; Lord Rose- 
mont asked that yesterday—more of his 
trickery. He had two good ones, and 
if anything went wrong with Sand- 
storm he could start the other.” 
‘Bless his supercunning. You don’t 
have to start either Patriarch or Hidal- 
go, do you? Not if you have a better 
horse, [ mean!” 
“No; but where am I to get a steeple- 
chaser now ?” 
‘I know of 
quietly. 
Baldwin sprang to his feet, galva- 
nized momentarily out of his despair by 
this prospect of a fighting chance. 
“Where—who owns him? I'll pay 
any price! I'll establish a record for 


his excite 


Beth answered 


one,” 


1 
| 


1 
l 


the price of a horse!” In 
ment he paced up and down as if ob- 
livious of the drawing-room habitat. 
“Forgive me,” he said presently, catch- 
ing Beth’s eye, and sinking into his 
chair. “See what a little rift in the 
clouds does. Now, who owns this horse, 
Miss Beth ?” 
to 
Baldwin stared in amazement. 
big bay with the winged feet?” 
Beth nodded. ‘‘His name is not Mer- 
Heros. That's because his 
tout heart counts for than the 
winged feet. He belonged to my broth- 
would have made the 
create steeplechaser in America, but 
one day he fell—I can’t talk about that 


“The 
cury, but 
more 
ww heen EZ. 
el rank, rie 


1 


part of it, don’t ask me. I have ridden 
Heros to hounds when they ran, and 
to my nerves when they ached; he’s 
had plenty of work.” Beth’s voice 
harshed in a bitter note. “Yes, Heros 
is as hard as nails; and he’s the bravest, 
truest horse that ever answered to his 


rider's call 
There was a magnetic quality about 
the girl’s deep loving faith in the horse 
mpelling. Under its thrall 





1c exclaimed, with a 


‘The wonder is 
center-table 
it’s the water-jump. | 
came in here simply 
reluctantly—the 





feet 
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were great leaden things like divers’ 
boots ; but now By Jove! Bravery, 
the smiling courage, is contagious.” 

“As I was saying’’—Beth’s tone was 
that of one who reconstructs the prob- 
lem for a pupil—‘Heros is in good con- 
dition.” 

Baldwin smiled apologetically. “Ill 
try to be sensible,” he said. ‘In the 
first place, then, will you sell Heros to 
me?” 

“No.” 

Baldwin’s face sug gested in its expres- 
sion that indeed something had recalled 
him very suddenly to his senses. “I see,” 
he said, “I dine on mustard.” 

“You might buy Heros from father,” 
Beth continued. “You see, | 
perfectly neutral.” 

Baldwin’s face cleared. “But your 
father will hardly sell me a horse with 
which to beat Lord Rosemont, I fear.” 

“Father is the most patriotic Ameri- 
can that ever lived; he would commit 
hara-kiri to-morrow if you would 
promise to bury him on Bunker Hill. 
And when it comes to an affair between 





England and America, individual 
friends and enemies will loom very 
small. You get Roland Plowden to ne- 


gotiate the purchase of Heros from fa- 
ther.” 

“You want me to win then, Beth?” 

“T want America to win.” 

“A national sentiment of great credit 
to your patriotism, Miss Beth. But in 
a small-parish way, speaking as a pri- 
vate citizen, and having a great regard 
for my own happiness, if Lord Rose- 
mont loses his wagers, do I win them?” 

Beth smiled, purely out of physical 
strength. “Lord Rosemont’s wager is 
with me—how can you win by his loss ?’ 

“And yet you spoke of neutrality.” 

“IT see. You want the same wager in 
fairness.” 

“yes, 

“Well, let me see. 
mont loses——” 

‘All he loses ?” 

“All,” 


Baldwin took a 


You win if Rose- 


step toward the girl, 
his hands outstretched; but she twisted 
a chair between them, saying: “Until 
you've won—because if you lose you 





must be 


lose that which you never had; and if 
you win you win not something already 
won.” 

“Don’t you think there’s such a thing 
as preserving too strict a neutrality, 
Miss Beth?” 

“Neutrality varied must cease to ex- 
ist. I fancy, being a noun it hasn't the 
elasticity of a verb. And Heros ‘lie 

“By Jove! Yes; thanks.” 

Beth smiled, and holding out her 
hand, said: ““You get Roland started as 
a buyer, and perhaps some little bird 
will whisper in father’s ear to be pa- 
triotic. Good-by now.” 

“Good-by, Beth. Don't let Lord 
Rosemont call the bet off, will you?” 

“All bets stand. It’s play or pay.” 

As the door shut out the virility of 
Baldwin's reconstructed optimism, Beth 
sank into a chair, gliding into a mood 
of dejection. 

A gamble! What a subject for re- 
proach was a man who staked his last 
dollar on a roll of the dice, while she 
had alone this gambling chance for hap- 
piness. Presently the heavy clang of 
the elevator door roused her from the 
depressed mood. She rose and looked 
out into the hall. 

“Come in here, dad,” she called, as 
the senator stood for a second, thrust- 
ing his latch-key into his pocket. 

“Well,” Senator Holman began as 
Beth closed the drawing-room door be- 
hind him, “how much does it cost? It 
doesn’t make any difference, girl; I 
haven’t got any money, so you’re wast- 
ing your time.” 

“It isn’t a case of 
don’t want anything. 
that Baldwin’s best horse, Patriarch, 
has gone wrong, and that we sha’n't 
have the patriotic pleasure of beating 


tL) 


the Johnnie Bull horse? 





ransom, dad; | 
Have you heard 


“And the Dutch have taken Holland, 


Beth.” 

“You knew about Patriarch, then 
vou heard it?” 
" “Ves; Rosey and Major Hicks- 
Swithen and that honorable skyrocket, 


young Hawtrv, were carving it down 
at the club as though they had a sir- 
loin of beef.” 











“T suppose Lord Rosemont is well 
pleased ; he’ll have a walkover now.” 

“By jinks! Pretended to be awful- 
ly disappointed—wanted to give the 
other chap a run for his money, he as- 
sured the major.” 

“So like Rosey—full of generous 
sentiment,” Beth commented. 

“Flap-doodle!” the senator growled. 
“The three Britishers were so devilish 
patronizing over the Yankee horse’s go- 
ing wrong—that’s what they called him, 
Beth, the Yankee horse. By jinks! If 
I'd been a racing man and had a good 
horse I'd have taken a bluff at them 
right there.” 

“T’ll sell you Heros, dad—he can beat 
Sandstorm; you go and make a match 
with him.” 

“Owners up, eh? Two hundred and 
twenty pounds. Rosey’d have to wear 
his coronet and family armor. Better 
sell him to the man who’s got the match 
on with Rosemont now. I should 
breathe easier, girl, if you did get rid 
of Heros.” 

“T couldn’t sell Heros to Mr. Bald- 
win, father, without creating comment.” 

“T hardly see that, girl; you have a 
right to sell the horse to whom you 
please.” 

“Quite true, father; but I haven’t the 
power to control comment. You might 
sell him. Baldwin is moving heaven 
and earth to get something as good as 
Patriarch.” 

“Rosemont would be down on me 
like a shot if I butted in like that.” 

“This isn’t a question of individuals, 
dad—of Rosemont or Baldwin; it’s 
England against America; it’s interna- 
tional. Lord Rosemont has brought the 
best horse he could find in England, and 





he’s matched against an American 
horse; that’s the idea—an American 
horse; names or individual feelings, as 


you would say, cut no ice. In fact, it’s 
‘Remember the Maine, dad.” 

“What’s that got to do with it, girl?” 

“Didn’t some scoundrel lame Patri- 
arch—put a wire around his leg in the 
stall !”’ 

“By jinks! Is 
hear that. 
at a jump.” 


that true? I didn't 
I understood he came down 





o 
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“It’s quite true, dad.” 

“But they can’t think Rosemont had 
anything to do with it?” 

“No; it’s not likely he had. 
American would want to lame the 
American horse, would he. And we’ve 
just got to be patriotic enough to let 
Heros fight this battle for America. 
Now, if they want to buy Heros to take 
Patriarch’s place you'll sell him for me, 
won’t you? Come now, dad, I want to 
get rid of Heros; I’m afraid of him, 
really.” 

Beth caught the senator’s mustache 
in her finger and thumb, and pulling his 
face around smiled quizzically. “ ‘Re- 
member the Maine, dad. I don’t want 
the British horse to win over America. 
We'll take Lord Rosemont at his word 
and help him give the other fellow a run 
for his money. Promise now, dad, be- 
fore I pull harder.” 

“Oh, I'll sell him—I’d sell him to a 
Hottentot. I’ve been shivering in my 
boots for fear he’d give you a fall.” 

3eth kissed her father, and somehow 
the touch of her lips seemed to suddenly 
stir a startling thought in his mind; he 
looked at the girl with a glance of half- 
suspicion. “Say, Beth, you seem tre- 
mendously interested in this Baldwin’s 
getting a horse. Is it purely patriotic 
or—or—— 

“Tt’s purely Anti-British, dad.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“Nobody does when they use that 
phrase. I’m running away to 
now ; think it over, dad.” 

“Nobody understands a woman—I 
guess that’s the real thing,” the sena- 
tor commented, as Beth’s skirts drew a 
fine attenuated note of whispering 
laughter all down the echoing hall. 


But no 


dress 


CHAPTER VI. 

Beyond the Belmont race-track there 
is a large field containing four jumps 
for the schooling of steeplechasers ; and 
one afternoon Beth stood in this field 


watching Baldwin put Heros, whom he 
had bought, over these jumps. 

Her heart thrilled as she saw the big 
bay swing over the turf in his mighty 
stride, even and smooth in his gallop, 











like the rhythmic lift and fall of a deer 
bounding across a plain in pure éxulta- 
tion of movement. 

Then at the first jump the horse 
straightened his lean neck and pricked 
his ears; the mighty muscles rippled 
into relief as they gathered for the lift; 
the bronze body lengthened out like the 
uncoil of a steel spring, and horse and 
rider swooped through the air. There 
was a musical click as the close-gath- 
ered hoofs came together; then again 
the thunderous pound on the turf as 
the blooded horse, eager of achievement, 
raced at the next brush-topped panel of 
rails. 

The girl’s lips, parted in eager inten- 
sity, whispered in exultant joy: “Beau- 
tiful! Beautiful! Heros, brave, true- 
hearted old Heros!” 

She was quivering with intense sym- 
pathy, with premonition of happiness 
that was to come through the stanch 
fidelity of her horse and the man, who, 
cool and calm of hand, rode with a sinu- 


ous yielding to every move of the big 
bay. 

\gain Heros rose at the railed barrier, 
and his powerful hoofs swept through 
the brush as though the horse jumped 
with a fine discrimination that wasted 
nothing of streneth in clearing the rails. 

our times the bay lifted in his strong 
gallop, and each time the same clean, un- 





wasteful jump. Now he was checked at 
the spot where the girl stood, and Bald- 
win, smiling, slipped from the saddle, 


i 
and stood with an arm over the horse’s 
neck, saying: “I think the greatest 
blessings always come disguised as af- 
flictions. When Patriarch went lame 
three days ago I was blue “enough to 
souse myself in the river or something, 
but now—look at him, Miss Beth; did 
him jump? Was there 
such a horse in the world ?” 

The girl pulled the mouse-colored 
muzzle to her cheek, and as the horse’s 
sensitive lip vibrated and snuggled her 
face she kissed him 

Baldwin’s 


, + ol os 
Danter, caused the giri to 


you see ever 


oft modulated to 

turn toward 
him a that held conflict between a 
blush and a frown. “One would think 
he had cleared the Hellespont. I'll bet 


voice, 


face 
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I can take those jumps myself; they’re 
nothing but a sheep-run. By Jove! I'll 
do it if you’ll——” 

The frown became positive, checking 
Baldwin here. Then the girl laughed 
and asked: “If I'll what?” 

“Hold the stakes till I come back.” 

“You taken the four jumps 
with 

“Do I win? And what do I get?” 

“Tea—over at the Club-House.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s only fair—he 
does all the work. It’s good to be a 
horse, though, at times.” 

“Heros is a hero; and I never saw 
him jump so well in 

“Isn’t he in grand shape? Look at 
those quarters.” 

A colored boy was leading 
back to the stables, and at each 
springy step the muscles of his thighs 
mapped themselves beneath the silken 
skin like the ripple of water. 

Beth watched Heros half across the 
field before she answered: “Yes. He 
should have one of Oriental 
names like ‘Rampresad,’ Gift of 
God.” 

“You mean,” Baldwin queried, “that 
the powers are pleased with Heros, or 
are in complicity with us to defeat the 
Britisher ?” 


have 


ler ea 


my iife. 


Heros 


long 


those 
the 


“Yes,” the girl answered ambiguous- 
ly. “Shall we walk across the infield 
to the Club-House? Roland Plowden 
promised to pick me up there.” 

rt 7 ‘ . - 

Chey dipped under the outer rail of 


the main track of the race-course, and 
stood for a second looking down its 
wide boulevardlike stretch of colored 
earth. 

“I often wonder,’ Baldwin = said, 
“when I cross this bit of track, how 
many races are won or lost just here on 
this back-stretch. I mean how many lit- 
tle compacts are made. Two boys gal- 
loping out here in front might easily 
vass the word that a friendly plunger 
iad a killing framed up. Yonder, 
‘ross tl the stand 


the huge 
will thou- 


hold 
dependent 
here where we 


field, is 
on race-day 
ands of people, 

upon the twist of a wrist 
stand, upon the unwise flick of a whip 


or the jab of a spur. Dy Heavens! 























Contemplative, reflective, large in our 
wisdom, all through life we really hang 
upon the most casual spin of an inani- 
mate die.” 

Unconsciously as he spoke Baldwin 
had led the way under the inner rail to 
the steeplechase-course, just where the 
] Liverpool rose in a mound like 
the grave of a giant across its grassed 
surface. The girl stopped and looked 
at the object with a tremor of appre- 
hension, 

“T had no idea a jump could be so 
rmidable!” she gasped. 
‘Yes, it’s no joke to a 


luge 
uge 
. 


tired horse, 


thi Liverpool,” Baldwin answered. 
see’ —he paced off the width of the 
jump—‘‘the well is nearly nine feet at 


e base; there is the ditch in front; 
brush and all, it is quite five feet of a 

t into the air. A horse will hardly 
do it under eighteen or twenty feet from 
] hoof-mark. You see 

white pole on top of the mud wall 

its iron straps to hold it down—I 
caught poor old Cobalt the 
back.” 


It is a vicious-looking thing!” the 


ark to 


t 
r¢ ke his 


l 

“It’s brutal. Woe betide the horse 
ul that! Last year, they 
se struck it full with the 
shoulder and lit fair on his 
ten feet beyond.” 

Have you put Heros over this? 
‘Yes; and I'll tell omething, 
he’s got a 


tell me, a hor 


you 
brain like a 
chess-player and a heart like a lion. Just 
ind and look down the full sweep of 
this huge oval about a mile 
around it is—doesn’t it make 

distance, it seems so 

Well, that’s just what it 
; and when they come to 
Liverpool some of them haven’t the 
pluck to go at it strong, and they come 


course 





tired, the very 


around? 


4 1 
aoe t horses 


4 


ropp Yesterday morning I rode 
Heros the full course, and coming up 
back here I thought he was a bit 
leg-weary, but the old boy was just 
himself a little for this coffin- 

} There. three posts down the 
( . | could feel the beginning of his 
I and like a trained athlete he 
swung himself with just a touch of a 
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helping swerve and we were over clean 
as a whistle.” 

“Yes, that’s Heros’ way. At hounds 
it was the same; the bigger the jump 
the greater care to take it clean.” 

“And that’s how we'll beat Sand- 
storm, Miss Beth. I saw the English 


horse take this Liverpool the same 
morning. He came at it brave enough 


but seemed to hesitate for the quarter 
of a second, as much as to say: ‘Now 
see the jump; and when he landed— 
safe enough, I may say—I thought he 


was going to stop to fan himself.” 

“Do you like tea?” the girl sug- 
ge sted. 

“By Jove! Pardon me, I forgot 
You'll be late for Plowden.” 

“That won’t matter. He can wait. 


One can’t wait for tea when one’s mind 
is on it,” 

The huge stand, empty, was possessed 
of an oppressive silence as the two came 
out of the infield and passed down a 
roadway by the line of stablings to the 
Turf and Field Club-house that nestled 
in a jungle of elm, and oak, and cedar, 
ind spruce. It was a quaint old-fash- 
ioned building, like a miniature block- 
house, and had at time been the 


manor-house of the owner of all this 
property. 


one 


something wondrous medie- 
val about this,” Baldwin said as they 
huge square posts 
for the ex 
now Baron 
castle, to be 


passed between the 
with their iron gates. st 
quisite pleasure of it I am 
Wolfrung and this is my 
honored by a visit from the 
Flavia.” 

“She was in a book, while I am in a 
quandary, for there is no sign of Roland 





Princess 


and his car.” 

“And Baron Wolfrung was nowhere 
I remember of; but it’s fairly easy 
ce up those German princelings. 
ro through to the veranda? 


Fe 
here’s a gaudy red and white Titanic 
umbrella there that we can sit beneath 


and have our tea. 

They took chairs at a little table, and 
the club steward, with a soft, noiseless 
tep, quite in keeping with the silence 
of the brought them a 
service of tea and bread and butter. 


In sents 
trees, caint 
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“It is a castle, don’t you think?” 
Baldwin said. ‘Beyond the somber 
green of those cedars there are no race- 
horses, never clamorous yellers of odds, 
and farther still away to the west there 
is no huge city.” 

“And presently we'll hear the chuck- 
chuck of Roland's car.” 

“Do you see that decrepit patriarch ?” 
Baldwin questioned, pointing to a limb- 
less trunk, huge and rough of bark that 
stood like a monument of decay among 
the evergreens. 

“T've seen nothing else since I sat 
down,” Beth answered. “It chills me; 
it suggests the mutability of everything. 
It’s like those remorseful-looking trees 
that Doré painted.” 

“See the odd little opening in the 
crotch. I dare say a squirrel homes 
within that doorway. It brings back to 
my mind Willard and his ‘Professor’s 
Love Story.’ Don’t you remember how 
the professor’s sister dropped the note 
that meant so much of happiness in just 
such a woodland post-box, and by some 
mischance the silly lover missed the mail 
and disappeared ?”’ 

“Again the omnipotence of chance; 
and the squirrel is really more rational, 
for he knows exactly where to find his 
treasure.” 

“But if lightning were to strike that 
stub the squirrel’s wisdom would be as 
inefficacious—as useless as mine will, if 
Heros hits that white pole on the Liver- 
pool next week.” 

“Why don’t you first put the sugar 
in your tea and stir it afterward?” 

“T was making a little hole for the 
sugar.” 

They both laughed. Suddenly Bald- 
win’s merriment ceased, and he held 
himself in a listening attitude. 

“What is it?” the girl asked. 

“I fancied I heard the honk of a ’mo- 
bile. I was afraid it was Plowden. Ah! 
Listen! Not much like the brass throat 
of a motor-horn, is it?” 

Filtering through the evergreens 
came the mellow voice of a darky sing- 
ing over at the training-stables. 

“T’se gwine wait for de coppah moon, 
Foh old lub’s young by de coppah moon.” 






Then a heavy bass joined issue with 
the soft tenor, rolling the words up in 
a muffled ball; sonorous of music but 
unintelligible. There came the sharp 
bang of an iron-shod hoof against sta- 
ble-planking, and the bass _ voice 
switched to the business in hand, and 
certain imprecations. 

“Whoa, you English debbil! 
jus’ a fool-headed Johnnie Bull!” 

Baldwin laughed. “The darky rub- 
ber is having his own time with Sand- 
storm; he’s got a devilish temper, they 
say—the horse, I mean. He is stabled 
just behind the trees there, in No. 3.” 

The tenor voice came again floating 
lazily on the summer air: 


You 


“When de cotton-field am sleeping, 
Neath de moon, de coppah moon; 
I see de goblin go creeping, 
In de blood-red light ob de moon. 
Hush-a-ee, my baby! Hush-a-ee, my coon! 
Foh de goblin he go cotch you— 
He snatch you up to de moon!” 


Then the booming bass smothered 
the refrain again, obliterating every- 
thing but the copper moon which came 
out persistently. 

“Like vaudeville,” Baldwin laughed. 
“He runs the gamut of human exist- 
ence by the light of the copper moon. 
But what atmosphere! If one could sit 
here in quietude forever sd 

“One, or two?” 

“A collective noun, one. What do 
you say, Miss Beth? If the bubble- 
fiend doesn’t turn up let’s stay and have 
dinner. How’s your courage? Dare 
you do it?” 

“T can’t help myself, if Roland doesn’t 
come. There’s the trolley line, but I 
haven't a nickel in my pocket.” 

“I’m broke, absolutely.” 

The girl looked at Baldwin with 
doubting reproach in her eyes and 
asked: “How are you to get back to 
New York, please ?” 

“T’ve a return ticket from Queens, 
and that‘s only a short walk. However, 
our poverty is not going to benefit us. 
Plowden is sure to come if we only 
make arrangements to have dinner, so 
I think we had better do it.” 

The sun had dipped behind the wall 
of trees, that, with their varied foliage 






























of yellow and rye-green and deep em- 
erald, was like a great tapestry hung 
by invisible wires against the mellow 
gold of the sky. 

The spirit of the gentle seclusion fell 
upon Baldwin and Beth, and they sat 
silent for a long time. Presently he 
broke the stillness, saying: “Isn't it 
good to let the muscles of one’s mind 
relax absolutely, to allow one’s thoughts 
to wander uncontrolled like children at 
play in the sand, finding pleasure in a 
pink shell, stubbing one’s toe against the 
jagged points of some half-forgotten 
rock till one almost cries out in pain?” 

“Did you find a sunken rock just 
now? I could have sworn I heard you 
sigh ?” 

Shall I tell you what hurt, what 
tripped me as I ran swiftly along the 
smooth sand of reflection ?” 

“Yes—no; better not. There’s al- 
ways plenty of the unpleasant before 
us. Wise writing that, ‘Let the dead 
past bury its dead;’ it is absolution 
without the humiliation of confession.” 

“You shy at the jump, Miss Beth, 
eh? The remembrance of that huge 
Liverpool is still in your mind.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of it.” 

“IT was. It isn’t good to wager too 
heavily on a race; the unexpected hap- 
pens the more readily, it seems, and its 
hurt is stunning.” 

“T suppose one can always call off a 
bet before the event.” 

“T can’t; I’m playing Rosemont, 
heads he loses tails I win; for I should 
lose, anyway, if the wager weren't on 
—— Hello! There’s the black nightin- 
gale again.” 

The soft darky voice carried to their 
ears, singing : 


“Tell her dat you lub her, 


Neat’ de moon—de coppah moon; 
When de goblin’s not a list’nin’; 
In de blood-red light ob de moon. 
An’ softly, my lub, softly an’ low, 
Tell her dat you lub her ‘fore you let her go, 
Foh de goblin he’s sleepin’ in de moon.” 


“Wise chaps, those darkies,” Baldwin 
as the rattle of horse-pails and 
the clatter of a stall door smothered the 
sound. 


The girl did not 


said 
ald, 


answer, and Bald- 
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win’s voice held a coaxing softness as 
he said: “Beth.” 

“Yes, I’m here—thanks to Roland’s 
dilatoriness.” 

“Bless old Plowden! I’m going to 
talk to you, Beth, about—well, the great 
talk. If I’m exceeding the speed-limit 
stop me. I haven’t the faintest idea 
what I’m going to say, but I know 
what I want to talk about. 3eth, 
must our happiness—well, my happi- 
ness—depend upon this chance winning 
of the race? Can’t you decide for your- 
self? Why should such a priceless 
thing as the course of two lives rest 
upon the ability of a horse to jump a 
mud wall?” 

The girl gave a tired, impatient turn 
of her face away from Baldwin. 

“Wait, Beth, till I plead my case, and 
then I know you'll do what’s for the 
best,” he resumed. “In the first place, 
I love you absolutely. My mines bring 
me in far more money than I shall ever 
use. I'll clear off the whole business 
with Rosemont, for your father. Heav- 
ens, money! It’s nothing, and you're 
everything !” 

The girl stretched out her hand in 
silent expostulation, but Baldwin added 
hastily: ‘Don’t misunderstand me; I 
don’t want to take advantage of Rose- 
mont’s absence. If you will simply say 
that you love him, or wish to marry 
him, then you must forgive me. I can 
only plead that I would gladly do any- 
thing in the world to make you abso- 
lutely a free agent to take me or refuse 
me.” 

The girl’s hand had now found Bald- 
win’s arm; he felt the fingers vibrate 
with suppressed intensity, but Beth’s 
voice was quite contained as she said in 
measured tones: ‘You don’t anger me. 
It just distresses me that I can’t act as 
I should like to—hardly that, perhaps, 
for I am following my own line of 
thought. I can’t explain so that you 
can understand, but you must just be- 
lieve in me. If we lose each other we 
must just smile and smile like good 
losers—like thoroughbreds. Perhaps it 
was mother’s overzeal for me; anyway, 
the whole thing is unutterably compli- 
cated, and the one that can cut the Gor 


See, 
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dian knot is Rosemont. Can’t you un- 
derstand, Javvers, my feelings, when I 
took this gambler’s chance? Must one 
go on explaining and explaining and 
showing one’s soul before people believe 
one has a soul?” 

“Forgive 1 
clouded my 
stupid.” 

“My dear boy, you are just magnifi- 
cent.” 

“Tell me, Beth, do you love me?” 

“When you've 


that 


Just my feelings 
[ am stupid— 





won the race ask me 


questi mm.” 


And if | 


turns his 


thumb down 

: I ») my eye ind 
say good-l 
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You must; and ) can, for you! 
ian. I’m only a woman, and what am 
[ doit 

“ it seems so fi h, so cruel.” 
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why she had not 


turned them on before; 
noticed their absence. 
Then Lord Rosemont came out from 
between the glass doors to the veranda, 
crying eagerly: “By Jove! Miss [ol- 
nan, awfully Plowden——’ 
Then he recognized Baldwin, and 
face froze into studied politeness. “Ah! 
Mr. Baldwin! So glad Miss Holman 
has not been left entirely alone. One 
of Plowden’s horses was taken with 
over at Gravesend, and—and—lI 
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en sitting here alone 
ung man listening to a darky singing 
love-songs about a copper moon. but 
it’s so like Roland to forget all about it 
and then send somebody. His insou- 
ciance is appalling. They say that when 


sends 
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his hat blows off in the street he 
for a messenger-boy to retrieve it. 
“Plowden is casual, I must admit. If 


















| had known in time that you were here, 
why of course——” 

“But you didn’t, so I don’t mind.” 

“But what are we to do about— 
there’s only one seat,’’ Rosemont la- 
mented. 

“T’ll go back by train,’ Beth declared. 

“My dear Miss Beth!” 

“Mr. Baldwin was good enough to 
keep me company, and I can’t desert 
him now. Besides, Lord Rosemont, you 
mustn’t think that I’m coming into the 
vineyard at the eleventh hour. I should 
have been in New York now if I’d had 
car fare—will you lend me money for 
my ticket?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it; but you 
would find the car more comfortable, | 
should say.” 

Lord Rosemont drew forth a bill and 
offered it hesitatingly. 

Beth took it, saying: “Thank you, 
Lord Rosemont. Consider this a fine 
for not having proper accommodation 
for travelers.” 

Lord Rosemont lifted his hat; as he 
turned away his heels seemed to flick 
angrily in the club lights. 

Baldwin and Beth followed through 
the dining-room, and stood watching 
Rosemont back his car through the 
gates and disappear up the road. 

“By George! He ts cross,” Baldwin 
emarked; then he laughed. “I 
eth, I had money all the time. See 
I want to confess.” 

“Why did you tell a fib then, and 
kee p me here?” 

“T would do it again; and at the last 
I wanted to see you conquer Rosemont ; 
it was a psychological study. If he wins 


Say, 


lat steeplechase 

“Don’t talk about it!” The sg 
was almost a sob. 

Baldwin looked at her curiously; the 
bantering coquettishness had gone out 
of her face, and the clear-cut lines of it 


Voice 


geleamed pathetically in the evening 
light, 

“Let us go home,” he said. “I'll tell 
the steward we don’t want dinner. [| 
don’t think I could eat now. We can 


catch a trolley up at the main entrance 
that will run us to Queens or Jamaica 
where we'll get a train for the city.” 
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As they walked along by the high 
iron fence, once Baldwin broke the si- 
lence to say: “I’ve been so happy that 
[ believe I’m tired.” 

“Yes, I am tired.” 

There was the tribute to a great 
friendship, a superlative understanding 
between the two, in a meditative silence, 
almost unbroken by words, that pos- 
them as the train whirled to 
Long Island City. Baldwin sat run- 
ning the steeplechase over and over in 
his mind, balancing the magnitude of 
the Liverpool and the water-jump 
against the mighty strength of Heros. 
\ll that was in Baldwin of persuasive- 
ness and magnetism, all his love for the 
girl and the knowledge that she valued 
it, was as nothing against the curiously 
quixotic compact she had voluntarily 
entered into. Things that should have 
won a woman who was willing to be 
won were entirely inefficacious, sec- 
ondary to the extraordinarily common- 
place ability of a horse to successfully 
negotiate three miles of steeplechase- 
course and win over Sandstorm. 

Baldwin whispered to himself: “God! 
Was a man ever bound by such shackles 
of straw!” 

The girl drummed idly on the win- 
dow, and questioned the gloom of the 
night, wondering to herself why she 
was bound by perhaps _ hypercritical 
ideas of duty; why she should accept as 
almost irrevocable a destiny planned for 
her by others, even though one of the 
others were her mother; why the only 
seeming door of liberation was a gam- 
bling chance, almost a trick, something 
to cause Rosemont to renounce rights 
that were really not his. 

They took a cab from the ferry at 


sessed 


Thirty-fourth Street, and, as she bade 
Baldwin good-by at her door, Beth 
said: “I’m not going to see you any 


more until race-day.” 

“But that’s over a week,” the man 
pleaded. 

‘I know; but I’m quite determined. 
You can devote your time to Heros, for 
you must win—do you hear, you must 
win. Now good night.” 

“Beth, don’t let de goblin go cotch 
you, by de moon, de coppah moon,” 
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Baldwin called softly, turning on the 
stone steps. 

“Ride fast and strong, then—good 
night, good night!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was the day of the International 
match. 

Beth scanned her face narrowly in a 
glass, questioning the reflection as 
though she analyzed the profile of an- 
other being. Was she a coward? Why 
did a foreboding of disaster hover about 
her? Why did she see forever the grim 
outlines of that Liverpool rising as a 
rampart that barred her from Elysian 
gardens? Whereggwas her sporting 
blood now—her thoroughbred quality 
that had accepted a throw of the dice 
with smiling nonchalance? Was it that 
the stake had grown so mighty, so pre- 
cious; or was it an intuitive forewarn- 
ing to steel her against defeat? Per- 
haps it was just that her nerves were 
tensioned to the long endeavor of in- 
terest, and that her mind repeated me- 
chanically the name of the Liverpool as 
an overtired person murmurs a familiar 
phrase as he sinks to sleep. 

She turned from the glass, the part- 
ing glance reflecting querulous dissatis- 
faction, or perhaps it was the shadow of 
defeat. 

Half mechanically she perused the 
morning papers, reading with intense 
interest what the turf-writers had to 
say of the steeplechase. Perhaps from 
these wise gentry she would glean en- 
couragement. 

The match had provoked great in- 
terest, but the experts all had the same 
questions to ask: Why had an untried 
horse like Heros been selected to run 
for America? Why had a horse that 
had never won a big steeplechase been 
pitted against Sandstorm, who had been 
third in the Grand National and was a 
winner? Lord Rosemont also had a 
reputation in England, had ridden in 
the Grand National; but who was Jav- 
vers Baldwin? One writer declared 


that Heros fenced well; but jumping 
well in a training-gallop was quite a 
different thing from racing three miles 
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over the stiff Belmont course. The wri- 
ters all picked Sandstorm to win, as 
he seemed to have rounded into per- 
fect condition, and his quality was 
known. 

The girl frowned combatively as she 
read these comments. They didn’t 
know Heros as she did; neither did they 
know his rider. Buoyantly she de- 
clared: “Heros shall win!” In her de- 
fiance she had said this aloud, and like 
a derisive echo came up through the 
open window a tattoo of repeated honks 
from Rosemont’s motor. It was a sig- 
nal to the senator, for Beth and her fa- 
ther were to go in Lord Rosemont’s car 
to Belmont. 

“For luck!” the girl said, as she stuck 
a silver horseshoe, set with moonstones, 
rakishly in her tie. “And I must be in- 
terested when I grasp at symbols of 
luck,”’ she continued mentally, hurrying 
to answer her father’s calling voice. 

On the run to Belmont the talk in- 
variably came back to the International, 
disagreeably atmosphered by the ex- 
hilaration so evident in Rosemont’s 
manner. His voice, pitched half an oc- 
tave higher, cut like a knife through the 
whirring monotone of the motor’s hum. 

In the Club-House Beth felt as 
though she sat in a court of justice 
waiting for the hour of trial. Three 
races were run; they were like funeral 
processions—the delays between in- 
terminable. She sat in a mercenary at- 
mosphere; voices babbled of dollars, of 
winnings and losings. The men and 
women were idolaters who knelt before 
Mammon and laved his golden feet with 
their tears of regret, and dried them 
with their smiles of victory. 

Beth was conscious of a _ curious 
metamorphosis; she was governed by 
a peculiar elation of interest that lifted 
her to a pedestal from which she looked 
down upon the others who appeared 
like children groveling in the mud for 
pennies. 

A woman at Beth’s side, her fingers 
ringed repulsively—splashed like the 
back of a toad with the blood-color of 
ruby, and the green of emerald, and the 
changing medley of diamond tints—was 
whining over the loss of a bet on Blue- 




















point, declaring that the jockey had 
pulled the horse. Beth shuddered at the 
selfish commonness of the woman, who, 
chagrined at the loss of her gambled 
dollars, blackened a boy’s name. Her 
own hazard dwarfed the other’s money- 
loss till it seemed too miserably tawdry 
for complaint. Beth was staking the 
happiness of a lifetime on a race that 
would presently be won or lost, and she 
was steeling her heart to accept the re- 
sult with a smile on her lips. 

Beth had seen nothing of Baldwin; 
in fact, she had not thought of his non- 
appearance. Her mind had been so full 
of the steeplechase and its attendant 
consequences that she had sat practical- 
ly in the future, so absorbed that Rose- 
mont, half angered by her indifference 
to his talk, had gone off to hover about 
Sandstorm, somewhat in the way of 
viewing the force that was to change all 
this. Now he was back, saying: 

“Come down to the paddock, Miss 

eth. Sandstorm and Heros are both 
there, and there’s plenty of shade.” 

“That’s a good idea, Rosemont,” 
Senator Holman declared. “I’m going 
to have a bet this time; one ought to be 
able to pick a winner in a two-horse 
race.” 

As Beth retraced her steps to reclaim 
her fan she heard the querulous-voiced 
woman say to her companion: “That's 
a good idea the old gentleman’s got 
about a winner in a field of two. I’m 
going to get my losings back on that 
English horse; he’ll win; the papers tip 
him. They’re behind the age in every- 
thing but racing over there.”’ 

“Except trading off a share in a title 
for our American dollars,” her com- 
panion added, with a disagreeable laugh. 
‘They say this Sandstorm belongs to 
an English lord who is going to marry 
Senator Somebody’s daughter, and I 
guess that'll cost papa a cool million— 
perhaps five. I guess their aristocracy 
would be a little threadbare if it weren’t 
for our money.” 

\s Beth passed from the shadow of 
the Club-House, with its discordant echo 
that dwelt forever upon 
money-values, into the sunlight, and felt 
the velvety under her 


of voices 


feet, a 


grass 
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sudden rejuvenation of hopefulness 
crept into her heart. Two robins that 
hopped fearlessly about the paddock 
seemed to reproach her for her doubts. 
Was not her destiny, like their lives, in 
the hand of Fate or some more idealized 
power? 

She had shivered with apprehension 
in the roofed shade; now in the sun- 
light she must have laughed, for the 
senator asked: ‘“What’s funny, girl?” 

“Nothing—everything ; it’s just good 
to be alive, dad. The atmosphere of 
this paddock, vibrant with the pulsating 
life of these great, glorious thorough- 
breds, thrills me—I feel happy.” 

“T don’t,” her father growled. “I 
lost a bet on that wall-eyed bronco they 
call Bucephalus. If Alexander’s riding- 
horse was like his namesake he was the 
worst kind of a quitter.” 

“Father, you’re what they call a 
piker—one who bets small and cries 
large.” 

“That’s all right; it’s natural. He 
wouldn’t be a piker if he weren’t short 
on change; that’s why it hurts when he 
loses. You'll have a pair of gloves on 
Heros to-day, and when Sandstorm 
beats him you'll be as disconsolate as 
though you had bet your heritage.” 

Looking up, Beth found Rosemont’s 
eyes fixed upon her face with a look of 
disconcerting inquiry. “You are quite 
wrong, father,” she answered, forcing a 
smile to her lips. “If I lose my wager 
on Heros I shall pay up and look hap- 
»y.”” 

“Splendid, Miss Beth,” Rosemont 
commented. “I’m so deeply interested 
that I can’t hope you may win; though 
if you lose, patriotically backing the 
American combination, we winners 
must try to merge your defeat in our 
victory so happily that you'll never re- 
gret it.” 

“Noble 


laughed. 


sentiments!” The senator 
“Very theatrical—over a pair 
of gloves. But don’t you bet with Beth, 
Rosemont; she'll find some woman’s 
quibble, some claim of foul or some- 
thing for not paying up; women are all 
alike; you've got to have a signed com- 
pact with them.” 

“Women are all alike—except your 
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I'd stake all Haw- 
thorne on her word,’ Rosemont ob- 
jected gallantly. “Besides, you’re too 
late with the warning, for we have a 
little bet on this event; and, by Jove! 
I must rush away to put on the colors.” 
The senator dropped to a bench in the 
shade of an elm, saying: “Let’s sit here, 
girl, and watch them cinch those leather 
plasters they call saddles on the nags. 
Hello! There’s your hack, Heros, be- 
ing saddled up as if he were a regular 
race-horse. By George! Beth, Baldwin 
looks racy in his riding outfit—more 
like one of the Meadow Hunt chaps 
than a Western mine-jumper.” 
“Father!” Beth’s hand fell upon the 
senator’s plump fingers, and somewhat 
sheepishly he expostulated: “Say, girl, 
it’s hardly playing the game fair; he’s 
against me and you bamboozle me into 
helping him score over Rosemont.” 
“You're unfair, father.” A sudden 
determination took possession of Beth; 
her fingers closed tightly on the sena- 
tor’s; she turned her face till their eyes 


daughter, senator. 


met—in the girl’s a look of serious 


pleading. “I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that will astonish you, father. | 
feel that I ought to, though it’s betray- 
ing trust, in a way. Mr. Baldwin of- 
fered you half a million dollars for the 
Lone Ledge just because—because is 
Beth stopped, hesitating to say “because 
of me,” and her father, taking up the 
broken sentence, said: 

“Because he thought he could 
me off—steal the mine because | 
in need of the money.” 

“No, father, you are wrong. 
man Connors, who sold his 
right to you, was the thief.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard that before,’ the 
senator objected. 


buy 
was 


The 


supposed 


The girl continued, not noticing the 
interruption: “And Connors put a wire 
around Patriarch’s leg and lamed him.” 
“Don’t believe it!” 
“It’s true, father. Mr. Bald has 
the proof; Pinkerton’s men found out 
all about it.” 


win 


“Why didn’t Baldwin prosecute him 
if that’s true?” 
“For somewhat the same reason that 


he offered you the half-million for the 
mine, father.” 

“Beth, it’s a hot day, and I don’t care 
a rap how old Ann was. Just tell me, 
please, what you’re driving at, girl?” 

“T will, father. Mr. Baldwin made 
you that offer for my sake.” 

“Saint Maria! Do you 
he’s in love with you?” 

The girl’s face reddened with confu- 
sion. Something of the tentative deli- 
cacy of Baldwin’s scarcely expressed re- 
gard seemed shattered, like frail glass, 
at the senator’s abrupt wording. Then 
in a low voice she answered: “I think 
he is, father. 

“And you, girl?” 

There a pause before Beth an- 
red, as they sat looking into each 
other’s eyes; in the senator’s a startled, 
almost angry demand. “I think I love 
him, too, father.” 

The senator pursed his lips to express 
his astonishment in a low, long-drawn 
whistling note. 

“You are not angry, father? 
think either of us could help nu” 

“T don’t think you tried; and I do 
think mother will feel that the world 
has come to an end. Beth, it’s just 
madness; you're as good as engaged 
to Rosemont—he’s all right.” 

Then the senator’s mind inexplicably 
whisked about to the matter of the 
Lone added: “It’s a 


mean that 


Was 


Swe 


[ don’t 


and he 
Baldwin knows the mine belongs 
to me.” 

“No, father. Evans and Baldwin’s 
lawyers have sufficient evidence to 
prove that Connors has no claim what- 
ever, and that he was just robbing you 
Mr. Baldwin is too honest, too fine a 
character to claim what is not his.” 

“Beth, I guess you are in love. But 
why do you tell me this now ?” the sena- 
tor, shifting again in his thoughts, asked 
irritably. “It’s too your mother 
will be———_” 

But Beth, explained: “] 
wanted to tell you now, because it will 
all be settled in less than half an hour.” 

“Oh, Lord!” the senator groaned. 
“What are you talking about, girl?” 

Then Beth talked fast and with ear- 
nestness, explaining to her father all 


Ledge, 


trick; 


late; 


interrupting 


lf, 
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that the race meant to her, and how, if 
Lord Rosemont lost, her mother would 
never know but that he had changed his 
mind. 

Something in the extraordinary gam- 
bling quality of the compact appealed 
to Senator Holman. He had been a 
fearless plunger in mines and _ stocks 
himself; it had cost him dearly; but 
something of the exhilaration of the 
mighty risks came back to him as he 
listened to Beth, and he said: “By 
girl, you have got a bit of 
your dad’s foolishness in you; you play 
for high stakes; and it’s up to 


mont good and stron: 


Ueorge, 
ID 
KOSe 


it you, 
her! we win, 
1't you, dad ?” 

The father drew Beth's hand a little 
‘loser to him, answering: “I guess I’ve 
cot to, girl; you lose?” 
“Mother will be pleased.” 

“Sentimentally it works out, girl, but, 
Saint Maria, where am I at? If Rose- 
nont wins Baldwin takes my mine—if 
wins whom do I 
my son-in- 


but—if 


n 
he can; if Baldwin 
fight f he Lone Ledge 

partner, Lord Rosemont? 


-ee-handed thre 


was badly m 
| 


Great Heavens!’ 


Vame Of euc 
betore, 


mixed, father, dis- 


her shoul- 
Rosemont, and 
garb was painfully new his appear- 
ince was not half bad. Somehow t 
Beth Lord Rosemont had alway 
eemed strangely out of place talking of 
cross-country riding and racing; a lazy 
lrag in his manner and speech lispe 
f West-End clubs, and bridge. 
The senator eyed Rosemont critical- 
ly, drifting into speech with: “You look 
fit, Rosemont.” 


‘By Jove! I have had a gruelling to 
get into condition; like one of those 
Hindu fakirs starving himself into a 
tough mentality. I'm all withered up.” 
And Lord Rosemont placed a hand pa- 
thetically over the draw-string of his 
silken jacket. “But I don’t mind—the 
game’s worth it.” 

“I should say so; twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for cutting out a few heavy 
dinners.” 

“Mon Dieu! I wouldn’t play the 
ascetic, as I’ve done, for that many 
ereigns. I’m out to win my little bet 
with your daughter. Stand prepared 
to pay And Rosemont nodded 
his primrose cap emphatically at 


SOV- 


over.” 
very 
Beth. 

‘Beth will pay if you win,” 
tor said reassuringly. 

Rosemont looked 
laughed: “‘And ten ago, my 
dear senator, you were warning me that 
she’d default.” 

“T’ve changed my mind about wom- 
en,’ the senator remarked enigmatical- 
ly. “I thought I understood them, but 
[ don’t.” 

This so 


gave it up, 


the sena- 
puzzled—th« 


n he 
minutes y 


1 


Rosemont 


puzzled 
immediately saying 

s at Sandstorm.” 
ot for me,” growle 


it under this ban: 


rm comes rou 


Rosemont suddenly as! 
senator know, Miss 


seemed deuced serious over the 


“And does he 
flicked his riding-whip toward a 
figure in a blue jacket. 

A sudden inspiration came to Beth 
that R had played a 
card; the knowledge that Baldwin knew 
of the stake he rode for would disturb 
his nerve. She answered as simply as 
she had before: “Yes, Mr. Baldwin 
knows.” 

“By Jove!” 


semont losing 


And Rosemont crossed 
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the shadow of a big elm in silence ; then 
he asked: “And if I lose the race what 
happens ?” 

“Mr. Baldwin wins, I suppose.’ And 
3eth laughed cheerfully. 

“Just his bet—or—or ?” 

“He wins all that you lose.” 

“By Jove!” 

There was a despondent ring to the 
ejaculation; the girl’s answer had been 
like a flick in the face with a glove. The 
money-bet had not meant much to Lord 
Rosemont; but the knowledge that he 
would now ride knee to knee with Bald- 
win for the great prize of Beth’s hand 
clearly disturbed his equanimity. 

They had come to where Sandstorm 
was being saddled, and Rosemont, with 
an effort that was physically evident, re- 
covered something of his usual placidity, 
saying half audibly, as though reassur- 
ing himself: “It really doesn’t matter.” 

“What doesn’t matter, Lord Rose- 
mont ?” 

“About Mr. Baldwin—his chances of 
winning are so slight, | mean. Just 
look at Sandstorm, Miss Beth; doesn’t 
he show class, and breeding, and quali- 
ty? He’s the picture of his sire, Sure- 
foot ; and when Surefoot wanted to give 
his running I believe he was one of the 
fastest horses we ever had. We've been 
at the game so long in England that we 
know just what class means—it’s every- 
thing.” 

“Still there must be some other ele- 
ment as a factor, Lord Rosemont. 
We'll say that Sandstorm is of the most 
exalted family, and on my side—I mean 
the American side, of course—we'll say 
that Heros can run faster, jump better, 
and stay the course.” 

“T really believe you want Heros to 
beat Sandstorm—Baldwin to win,’ 
Lord Rosemont said petulantly. 

“What I desire, like the question of 
pedigree, will matter little now; the 
race, soulless, unsympathetic, will settle 
the whole business.” The girl looked 
into Rosemont’s moody face and con- 
tinued, a bantering smile on her lips: 
“The situation is idealistic, isn't it, 
Lord Rosemont? Three wise people 


went to sea in a bowl—— 
“But it isn’t a bowl,’ Rosemont in- 





terrupted, with vexed quality in his 
voice. “I don’t mind telling you, Miss 
seth—it can’t offend you—that I 
shouldn’t have risked what I have, los- 
ing you, if I hadn’t felt so certain of 
winning. Look out!” 

With a quick grasp Rosemont al- 
most swung the girl off her feet as 
Sandstorm, enraged by the girth’s pinch 
on his satin skin, swung out his wide 
saucer hoofs viciously. Little tufts of 
grass, half-moons clipped from the turf 
by his racing plates, spattered against 
Beth’s face and the primrose jacket. 

“My God! That was a close shave!” 
Rosemont gasped. 

Beth looked curiously into the man’s 
white face, the intense timbre of his 
voice ringing pleasantly in her ears. 
“He does care a lot,” she thought. “It’s 
almost a pity Then at once she 
realized that that was the full sum of 
her feeling, nothing beyond pity, no re- 
sponse of stronger feeling. And Rose- 
mont was now stilling the remorse, in 
colorless tones saying: “But isn’t Sand- 
storm fit? There isn’t a horse in Eng- 
land could beat him to-day over three 
miles of country. By Jove! Look at 
that lean, arched neck, it’s like whale- 
bone. There, catch his eye—it’s beauti- 
ful; I know of but one pair of eyes more 
beautiful than Sandstorm’s.” 

Beth remained silent, not giving rec- 
ognition to the implied compliment, and 
Rosemont continued his rhapsody: 
“He’s just bone and muscle. See those 
two little ravines running down his 
quarters, the water-marks we call them 

shows the fat is all gone and he’s fit, 
fit. Ah! Here comes your mighty 
Heros, Miss Beth. I must say that he 
doesn’t quite look classy enough to do 
up Sandstorm.” 

Baldwin, who had sauntered over be- 
hind his horse, joined Beth and her com- 
panion, saying: “Your horse looks well, 
Lord Rosemont; he’s a picture.” 

Beth’s ear, attuned by her intensity 
of interest, caught the ring of unbiased 
appreciation in the speaker’s tones. 
Mentally she compared this with the 
captious quality of Rosemont’s compari- 
son. 


And 


the latter, as if unconsciously 

















inspired by a spirit of depreciation, an- 
swered: ‘And condition was about the 
only unknown factor. To tell you the 
truth, Mr. Baldwin, I feared that more 
than I did your American jumpers. To 
bring a horse from England and race 
him the first season was no joke, I must 
say. Heros looks a bit above himself; 
is he a gross horse, racing big? In 
England we'd feel bound to take a lot of 
that flesh off—that’s for a distance race, 
of course. I did own a big black named 
Maxim that looked like an animated 
beer-barrel, but he could crack off three- 
quarters faster than anything in Eng- 
land.” 

“You bet he’s faster than anything in 
England!” the senator commented. 
“Phew! By George, it’s hot!” 

The old gentleman stood mopping his 
forehead, having just arrived in time to 
hear Rosemont’s last words. 

“Who, father?” Beth queried. 

“Why, Heros, of course; our Ameri- 
can champion.” 

“Lord Rosemont thinks differently, 
father—thinks he doesn’t show class 
enough.” 

“He does, eh? I guess he’s entitled 
to an opinion because he’s paying for it 
this time. But out in Idaho when I 
picked out a cayuse for a long ride I 
reached for a big one; a good big one 
will always beat a good little one, that’s 
my experience; and quality is generally 
hidden away in some corner where you 
can’t see it, horse, man, or woman. 
Sandstorm is too perky to fill the bill 
with me; I’m going to bet five on 
Heros.” 

“You wouldn’t have given much for 
Hermit then, senator; but he won a 
mighty Derby,” Rosemont remarked, 
with a complacent smile on his lips. 

“And if he had a temper like your 
horse, Lord Rosemont, I'd give less for 
him. 

This remark was occasioned by a mad 
scramble of men and women as Sand- 
storm, dragging the colored boy at the 
end of the leading-line, raced backward, 
snorting in rage. 

“And I’m delighted to see him that 
way,” Rosemont declared quietly. “He's 
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on his mettle that’s all I 
wanted,” 

Beth heard a man’s voice in a little 
group behind her saying: “That Eng- 
lish horse ought to win this match 
hands-down if the Britisher can ride 
a little bit. It’s a race-horse against a 
cavalry charger; America gets the 
worst of it this trip, or I don’t know a 
horse from a harness-maker’s wooden 
dummy.” 

Something in this comment depressed 
the girl; it had an authoritative ring. 
Perhaps she was just blinded by desire, 
oblivious to a superiority in Sandstorm 
evident to all others. 

Then a low, quiet voice, just audible, 
came in sustaining consolation: ‘Don't 
you make any mistake, Barney. I’ve 
trained jumpers for twenty years and 
the other morning I saw that big bay, 
Heros, go through the field in a way 
that would have kept the best steeple- 
chaser we ever had, old Good Measure, 
stretching his neck from start to finish. 
And that chap that’s ridin’ Heros—say, 
talk about  nerve!—well, Reagan 
couldn’t give him three pounds. Heros 
went at his jumps same’s they was lit- 
tle saw-logs. The books ’re layin’ five 
to four against the American horse, just 
because he ain’t got a record, an’ I’m 
goin’ to have a bit of that easy money.” 

At that instant a strong voice rang 
through the paddock: “Mount your 
horses, gentlemen!’ And Rosemont, 
lingering for a moment, asked pleading- 
ly: “Wish me luck, Beth.” 

Beth smiled; then her lips rounded 
from the bewitching curve, and through 
them issued a whistled bar of “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

“T don’t mind—I like it, Miss Beth,” 
Rosemont commented. “If you lose 
you'll be just as loyal——” 

“They’re waiting, my lord,’ Rose- 
mont’s riding-boy, Jowkes, interrupted 
respectfully. 

As Rosemont hurried to his horse, 
Beth, with quick, impulsive _ strides, 


to-day, 


stood beside Baldwin, who was trying 
the pressure of the girth on Heros’ 
barrel. 

“You're like a woman putting the last 
touch to her toilet, Javvers,” she said. 
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Baldwin 
seth had 


At the sound of her voice 
turned a quick, radiant face. 
called him Javvers. 

“I’m so glad—so glad you’ve come 
to wish me luck,” he said simply. “I 
ride happy—win or lose.” 

“You must win, do you hear? 
too, Heros—you must win.” 

Beth turned away as quickly as she 
had come. Her lips that had whistled 
the bar of “Yankee Doodle”’ so jauntily, 
compressed to the edge of pain over her 
white teeth. She saw Baldwin swing 
himself with a lithe movement to the 
saddle, where he sat knotting the reins 
His lean face held the hungry look of 
fierce resolve; his broad, flat back and 
tape ring limbs spoke of the outdoor lif« 
that had fibered his frame to untiring 
endeavor. 

\s Her 


1S 


You, 


os fell into line behind Sand- 
storm, Baldwin turned and smiled con 
fidently at the girl. Then he eased his 
weight forward over the high, unpleas- 
ing wither of the big bay, and Beth re- 
membered how he had ridden like that 
in the gallop over the training jumps. 
In contrast, she saw that Rosemont sat 
back in the saddle heavily, like a dra- 
English manner. These 
she noticed in the way of van- 


goon—the 
things 
tage. 

And Heros, big and strong, his long, 
vell-shaped shoulders running up into 
the arched wither, was just the make 
of horse to stand up under the Ameri- 
can seat that Rosemont counted so dan- 
so apt to bring a horse down. 
Surely these things would help; while, 
on the other hand, Rosemont’s weight, 
almost back on Sandstorm’s _ loins, 
would anchor the horse 


recrous, 


after each 


mighty leap. Surely the racy form of 
the chestnut would tire under that ill- 


] laced burden. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Well, they're in for it now, sure 
1, let’s go up into the club 


he last act,” Senator Holman 


said, slipping his hand through Beth's 

atm, “By George, here's Plowden!” 
‘Just got down in time,” the latte: 

declared, Id 


hurrying up. “J 





have been here to-day at all only for 
this match. Just able to crawl—got sun 
yesterday in this horse-garden. But I 
wanted to see Baldwin show Rosey that 
England’s a back number.” 

“You're English yourself, Roland,” 
Beth reproached as they climbed the 
club stairs. 

The senator was trundling up rather 
heavily behind, and Plowden, lowering 
his voice, answered: “Not in this affair, 
Beth; I’m yours truly.” 

“Why do you say that? Why so in- 
tense?” 

‘Telepathy—intuition ; no little bird 
has whispered anything. Rosemont is 
ery confident that he’s ing to win. 
thre¢ Here we 
nice and comfortable, and 


Plowden re 


] . ] - ‘ - + 

\h i here are seats. 
are, senator, 
—itio 


win,” 
“but Baldwin will beat 


a go nd view 


sumed to Beth, 

“T wish I could feel that confidence,” 
the girl answered, slipping into a chair 
with a tired sigh. “I have a strange, 
foolish fe reboding about the Liverpool 
Cobalt came to grief at. I can’t escape 
from it; I suppose every one has off 
days in courage.” 

“Nonsense! Heros takes that jump 


lil bird—I’ve seen him do it. Be 


like a 
sides, you must not throw off those fear- 
germs; they are little devils of 

that hop across space from 
mind—that is, if the minds are 


disa ter 
mind te 
attuned 


tO sympathy. 





“Oh! Beth had interrupted the 
speaker with a cry of fear, As the two 
horses turned in the parade, Sandstorm, 


Rosemont’s spurs, 


back a stride, and 


feeling the tickle of 


had crouched, swung 
: : ; by 
kicked viciously, just missing the 


der of Heros. 





shoul- 


ave,” Plowden 
remarked, “but Baldwin will watch him 


from this on.” 


1 kindly to- 
day,” the senator added: “he’s made up 
his mind to mischief. You see if I’m 
not rig ht a 

The horses were now leisurely cross- 
ng the infield he sun tinting Rose- 


mont’s primrose jacket to the yellow 
ri chestnut 
reflecting 


of a marigold:; and the satiny 


1 
sandstorm was 














patches of bronze and burnt gold and 
deep tawny brown. Even there in the 
sunlight Heros looked common; his 
coat was just a deep, solemn blood-red. 

For an instant Beth turned her eyes, 
the distance, and swept 
along the grand stand with its 
terraced frontage of faces. It was like 
a giant combing-wave of humanity ri- 
sing twenty feet, ready to topple over 
and sweep with a great surge to the 


strained by 


them 


course. On its top, like heliographs, 
fans and straw hats and race-glasses 
olinted the sunlight in a bewildering 


maze of white flashes. Even the lawn 
in front was hidden by a solid mass of 
houlders, all turned the same 
way; all the myriad eyes, twenty thou- 
and pairs, were focused on those two 
bright splashes of blue and primrose 
the green oval that was like a 
huge emerald stone set in the pink 
frame of the earth-course. 

In Beth’s mind sométhing of selfish- 
almost egoism, belittled the inter- 
ests that held the mob to the magnet of 
the two racers; money again—sordid 
gold; perhaps a little national pride; 
defeat or victory to be wiped out by 
a bottle of wine or another race; while 
he was staking a life’s happiness on 
such a mad, insecure thing as the luck 
of a steeplechase. Why had she done 
it? Why had she not told her mother 
that she would not marry Rosemont ? 
Her mother! That was the reason. All 
her questioning as to what course she 
was to pursue had just ended in that 
Way. 

With a sigh she turned her 
icross the field. 

“There they go!’ Plowden exclaimed 
sharply. 

he huge wave in the grand stand 
must be combing for a break; there was 
a crash as of falling timbers—as if a 
fierce wind had _ suddenly — shrieked 
through the trees, rocking the huge iron 
tructure like a cradle. 
lla, ha!” laughed Plowden. “The 
ittle elephant is not so slow—he’s like 
a cat on his feet!’ For the big bay was 
in front of the chestnut, half a length 

“Now for the Liverpool!’ Plowden 
muttered, his voice muffled by the clamp 


rounded 


across 


ness, 


eyes back 
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of his hands that held race-glasses. 
“Ah! Isn’t he a bird!” 

At the take-off the primrose jacket 
had drawn level with the blue; they rose 
together. But what was the curious 
lengthening of stride in mid-air that 
carried the bay, with the blue flattened 
to his wither, half a length to the front. 
As they raced again it was a length. 

“And I only bet a measly five dollars 
on that old giraffe!” moaned the sena- 
tor. “By jinks! Rosey’s got a great 
chance in this race! Say! He rides 
like a fat preacher—pounding leather 
surely 

“They’ve a long way to go yet,” 
Plowden declared judicially ; “anything 
may happen.” 

They saw the chestnut creep up inch 
by inch on the bay until at the next 
jump they rose together again. Once 
more, as they swung into stride after 
the flying leap, Heros was in the lead. 
Then they took the one jump that was 
at the upper end of the oval, and came 
like chargers at the second Liverpool, 
just beyond the stand. They were end 
on, and to say which was in the lead 
was impossible. The thousands waited, 
as noiselessly as sleeping children, to 


see which horse lifted first at the huge 


brush-covered mud wall. 
Just two color splashes, blue and 
primrose, and two pairs of tapered ears 


one pricked forward in eagerness, and 


+1 
ul 


ie other lying back as if in viciousness 
n above 
of the Liverpool. 

Up lifted the primrose, and the next 
instant the blue. 

“Gad! [t's glorious!” ejaculated 
Plowden. “See the English horse prop 
when he lands! That’s what loses him 
the length every time he jumps; Heros 
is racing all the time.” 

The multitude was so still that Beth 
could hear the pound of the eager hoofs, 
and she could see her loved 
head straight out, running 
rider crouched 
as gently over the high wither as though 


he nursed a babe. 


—could be set the green broom 


Heros, his 
wise 


great, 


and his 


lis own race, 


But the 1 mic gallop of the chest- 


nut was so smooth, so devoid of waste 


action, 


that she realized, half bitterly, 
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the truth of what Rosemont had said 
about the Derby quality, the finesse of 
breeding, the perfected thoroughbred. 
How evenly his full-muscled quarters 
reached beneath—how level he galloped. 
Yes, he had the speed over Heros. The 
bay’s galloping was big, and powerful, 
and long-striding, but there was some- 
where an evidence of labor. 

Now they were at the water-jump. 
Rosemont, with a touch of vanity, 
pushed to a lead in front of the stand; 
while Baldwin, nursing his horse be- 
tween the jumps, was a length behind 
the chestnut. 

“Up!” It was Plowden lifting his 
voice to Sandstorm as the chestnut rose 
high, inches of atmosphere between his 
hoofs and the brush, and landed clear 
of the water. But he came down as he 
had lifted, without a swing. Rosemont 
seemed to sag in the saddle. 

“Say! He’s a pippin!” This exu- 
berant note welled from the senator as 
Heros, with a curious side swing, came 
over like the swoop of a bird, his gath- 
ered hoofs kissing the brush; and they 
struck the turf a yard beyond the hoof- 
prints of Sandstorm. And the bay was 
racing; in a dozen strides he was a 
neck in front. 

The sleeping stand roared in wake- 
fulness. Beth heard her own voice—it 
sounded far away—cackle a dry laugh. 
A twinge of pain gave her knowledge 
that with her right hand she had 
grasped her bodice and the flesh be- 
neath. 

“Say! That old giraffe’ll gallop all 
day!’ the senator chuckled. ‘“‘Rosey’s 
on a loser. And he’s been cackling to 
me about the raw riders we’ve got in 
this country. Jee-rusalem! He’s state- 
ly enough; he ought to have his coronet 
on.” 

“He rides safer, though,” Plowden 
moralized. “If Heros ever clicks one 
of the rails with his toes God help Bald- 
win! He’s all forward, as you see, and 
his weight will bring the horse down, 
sure. But on the other hand, Rosemont 
is taking a lot out of Sandstorm, sitting 
back that way. It’s just the difference 


in seat that gave the American jocks 
such a pull in England.” 





“Oh!” A little cry from Beth caused 
Plowden to swing his glasses quickly 
on the glittering dots of primrose and 
blue that were slipping down the course. 
“What was it?” he asked, for the two 
were racing now on the level, seemingly 
side by side. 

“T think Heros struck, or else Sand- 
storm jostled him.” 

“That’s all right. If he struck and 
didn’t come down he’s all right from 
this on—he’ll jump cieaner because he’s 
not tired yet.” 

Around the bottom turn they swung ; 
on the flat, Beth saw Sandstorm draw 
to the front and lead by a length. Judg- 
ing from Rosemont’s contented seat in 
the saddle, the horse must be going 
strong. Her heart commenced to sink. 
Was Rosemont really a seer who had 
decided her fate upon the lines of fine 
breeding? 

Up the back, at each jump Heros 
gained ; and on tlie flat, Sandstorm once 
more won his lead of a length. What a 
pounding, monotonous striving it was. 
Now they were at the jump she dreaded. 
They were over. Again her evil pre- 
sentiment was disproved, and Heros 
had gained much at the big wall. How 
fiercely they raced; the short, quick 
rhythmic strides of the chestnut carrying 
him on to the cutting down of the bay’s 
lead. 

Beth hung breathlessly on each uplift 
of the two gallant thoroughbreds, her 
heart holding a query of disaster till the 
hoofs again cut at the turf. 

“Now for the ditch!” somebody just 
behind Beth cried involuntarily as the 
two raced at the water-jump—speeding 
fast for the swing to clear its sun-mir- 
rored width. 

In the stand many, thinking it the fin- 
ish, were in a frenzy of excitement. 
Voices were calling: “Sandstorm wins! 
Come on you, America! Come on, 
Heros!” 

Again Rosemont tried to draw out 
well in the lead passing the stand; but 

3aldwin had learned that his coign of 
vantage lay in the formidable jumps, 
and he drove at the big bay. Heros, 
great of heart, untiring of frame, an- 
swering the call, gathered his great 























quarters, skimmed over the brush and 
ditch, and thundered on as though he 
had barely checked in his stride. 

Tears of joy were in the girl’s eyes— 
they blinded her. Crossly she wiped 
them away; and now she could see that 
Rosemont, startled by the rush of 
Heros, was driving at the chestnut to 
regain the lead he had lost. 

The Babel of cheers in the stand had 
died away to a solemn silence, and Beth 
heard the thin, piping voice of a woman 
squeak grotesquely: “Say! You can’t 
beat America, can you? That Britisher 
got his over that clay fence!” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if that would 
break Rosemont’s heart,” Plowden 
drawled. “He’s rattled, I can see.” 

“And, by jingo, if he monkeys with 
that cross-grained sorrel horse you bet 
there'll be trouble,” the senator added. 
“Tf I was riding him I’d want to wear 
velvet gloves—he’s a crank!” 

“Yes,” drawled Plowden, “I know 
that breed well. I saw his daddy, Sure- 
foot, run many times in England; and, 
by Jove, he was horse, jockey, and the 
whole outfit in any race he took part in. 
When he wanted to win he could win; 
but generally he was out for murder 
he was a murderer at heart; man or 
beast, it didn’t make any difference, if 
he could just get his teeth in flesh. The 
only rider that he would try for was a 
stable-boy named Jones, and the little 
lad used to just sit still in the saddle and 
let him have his own sweet will. Rose- 
mont is now messing Sandstorm about ; 
I saw him draw his whip at the lower 
far turn. I shouldn’t mind betting it 
will cost him the race.” 

On the lower half of the back-stretch 
bay and chestnut took the two jumps 
almost together. Sandstorm was either 
tired or sulky; he seemed to run less 
free. : 

Through his powerful glasses Plow- 
den could see the tapered ears lying flat 
back along the beautiful neck, giving 
the head the vicious look of a cobra. He 
saw the blond tail switch irritably, and 
knew that Rosemont was driving home 
the spurs. 

But the untiring bay thundered on, 
with his big head lapped on the loin of 
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the chestnut, and twice before they 
reached the Liverpool Rosemont turned 
his primrose-capped head to look if he 
were shaking off the blue. 

“That’s the last big jump, that Liver- 
pool,’ Plowden said. “If they get over 
that it will be staying power that will 
win. 

Beth’s heart was choking her—it was 
hammering at her ribs till in fancy she 
heard its rapid beat. Something would 
happen; if it did would her nerve go, 
would she cry out in pain? 

The senator was mumbling : 
“Shouldn’t wonder if something would 
drop; John Bull and his nag are both 
tired, bet your life. If I was on the 
other horse I'd take a back seat at that 
jump for fear of accidents. Rosey’s all 
right tooling a four-in-hand, but danged 
if I think he’s up to much——-” 

“Gad! Baldwin isn’t taking any back 
seat. See him drive at the bay. Lord! 
How that horse does come again; he’s 
as game as a little one,’ Plowden in- 
terrupted in admiration. 

Beth, speechless, tensed to quivering 
interest, saw the blue shoulders swing 
lower, saw Heros gain inch by inch on 
the chestnut as they raced like mad 
things at the earthed barrier; the bay’s 
head was level with the chestnut’s 
twenty feet short of the Liverpool. Sud- 
denly the girl grasped and clung trem- 
blingly to Plowden’s arm as the chest- 
nut, roused to fury by the hot breath 
of his stallion rival, struck with gleam- 
ing white teeth at the bay. To the left 
the fighting devil carried Heros; then 
in a mad sprawling leap they rose to- 
gether at the jump, and, landing, 
crashed into the guarding wing. 

With the quickness of a snake stri- 
king, Sandstorm savaged Heros, his 
teeth set in the other's crest. 

Beth saw Baldwin's right arm go up, 
and his powerful fist smashed the chest- 
nut full between the ears. The gasp- 
ing cry that went up from thousands 
was like an echo of the blow. 

Sandstorm’s hold was broken, he 
staggered drunkenly. The bay seemed 
to tear himself from between the horse 
and the holding wing; he galloped. 
Rosemont smashed his whip home on 
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the chestnut’s flank, and the horse, a 
length behind, swung into his stride. 

“Say! That Baldwin is a hot one!” 
the senator said reverently. 

“Fle will,” Plowden declared. 

But surely something more than they 
had seen had happened. At the jump 
at the upper turn Baldwin pitched in 
the saddle, he was almost down. The 
chestnut jumped like the tired horse 
that he was, but he landed, and now he 
was lapped on the bay. 

Now they were turning into the 
straight run down to the winning-post, 
with its two jumps of rail and brush; 
they were outside of the course that 
held the Liverpool, just the two smaller 
jumps to take and it would all be over. 

As they turned the corner somebody 
cried excitedly: “Baldwin’s lost a stir- 
rup—that’s what’s the matter. Come 
on, you good, game American, you! If 
you beat the Britisher P’ll buy wine for 
the whole stand.” 

“Yes,” Plowden advised, as he fo- 
cused his glass on Baldwin, “our man 
has lost his stirrup, and isn’t able to get 
his foot back. His horse is fresher; 
Sandstorm is dead tired—ah, hurrah! 
He’s over! Gad, he can ride! Gained 
half a length on the chestnut. Heros 
will win, Beth—I’d bet a thousand to a 
walnut. Now they’re at the last jump!” 

He ceased speaking, and Beth knew 
that, like herself, he held his breath. 
The stand held its breath—there was 
no sound; the very air was dead. 

Above the green brush of the last 
jump two forms towered together. 
There was a crack, like the note of a 
rifle—one of them had struck the top 
rail. It was the bay swerving at a sud- 
den reel of his rider. But the strength 
of the horse! It carried him onward; 
his very lurch drove him past the chest 
nut who came down with a tired prop. 
Beth could see that Baldwin almost lay 
on the horse’s neck, one leg dangling 
idly, guiltless of power. 

Now they raced down the flat; fifty 
yards—thirty yards—the dogged, brave 
head of the bay in front, his rider wise- 
ly content; and rolling in 
his saddle out of sheer exhaustion, was 
flaying the chestnut’s ribs with his whip. 


Rosemont, 




















Now the stand broke into a wild 
clamor ; it was like the sack of a city by 
ribald soldiers. Running feet beat at 
the sounding boards, and many thou- 
sand voices swelled into a chorus of: 
“America wins—wins!”  Discordant, 
shriller cries of: “Come on, you, He- 
ros!” 

Ten yards! 
in front. 

Oh, God! Beth couldn’t wait—the 
tears blinded her. Men had rushed 
across in front of where they sat and 
her voice was just a husky whisper as 
she asked Plowden: “Did Heros win?” 

“Rather! But it was a close fit.” 

The clamor had strangely hushed; 
the silence was like a lull between fitful 
storms. All eyes were glued upon the 
number-board across from the judges’ 
stand. 

Now the numbers clicked into place: 
Number two! That meant Heros first. 
A cheer shattered the air. 


Yes, the bay was a neck 


Beth drew forth a littlhe American 
flag, and passing it to Plowden, said: 


‘**Please—for Heros.” 

“Tt ought to be for Baldwin; he won 
the race. Hello! What’s the matter? 
The boy seems dazed, or doesn’t know 


the game. 

From the back of Sandstorm Rose- 
mont had slipped to the ground in 
front of the judges’ stand, and was ta- 
king off his saddle to weigh in; and 
though the judge raised his hand as a 
signal for Baldwin to dismount, he sat 
on Heros staring blankly, with eyes 
that seemed eyes of not understanding. 

“Gad! Something wrong—I must 
hurry!” Plowden declared, tearing 
away. 

}eth saw two men dart from the 
judges’ stand to the course; one of 
them put his hand gently on Baldwin's 
eg. Then he spoke hurriedly to the 
judge; and the next instant the two men 
lifted Baldwin from the back of Heros 
and carried him in to the scales. 

The judge gave a sharp order, and a 
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stable-boy stripped the saddle from the 
horse and fol 

From somewhere a hot wind seemed 
Beth’s nostrils, her brain 
reeled; she tried to steady herself, fix- 


lowed. 


to smite 




















ing her eyes upon a white post as a 
point of equilibrium. The post raced 
up and down the greensward of the in- 
ner course and danced a ghostly can- 
can. 

The senator’s voice fell upon her ear 
heavily: “What’s the matter, girl? 
Guess it ain't good to have a horse in 
a race, eh?” 

Her discrimination hazed, she an- 
swered tensely: “Baldwin is badly in- 
jured, father.” 

' “Tt hurts here, 

The keen edge 


too, eh?” 
of her father’s sharper 


tone cut away the cobwebs from the 
girl’s brain, and she answered meekly: 
“Ves, father.” 


There was a whir of 
wheels like the beating 
in flight; a dark-hooded ambulance 
speeding down the race-course and 


judges’ stand; a small, 


soft-rolling 


vings of ducks 


checked at the 


stout man detached himself from the 
rear steps and passed swiftly through 
the little gate. 

“T ouess that’s the doctor,” Senator 


Hlolman said. “That plucky kid will 


be all right now. They’ve got this ra- 
cing game down pretty fine in this 
country—shouldn’t wonder if some of 
thes j' ckeys get operated on for ap- 
pendicitis between races.” 

“Good old dad!’ Beth said, smilin; 
fainth “I’m all right now. I'd like 


to go down there and see - 
“Sit tight, girl; there’re fool-people 
enough cré wding around to shut out the 
Here he comes now—they’re 
ringing him up to the club.” 
these few minutes the multi- 
f people had waited in silent ex- 


During 


pectancy, each one engrossed with the 
humanitarian question of whether he 
had lost or won. There might be an 
objection over the accident; perhaps the 


injured man had not weighed in right. 
Betted money came closer to their 
hearts than the smashing up of a rider. 


Y od b yy he was if he had won! 
udde nly there showed the blaring 
red si = of “All right.””> Number two, 


1ad won. America had 
od 
Bs oe 
To the drone of hurrahs 


SCC red 


Baldwin was 


up to a room in the club-house. 
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As they waited Plowden came back to 
Beth, saying: “Broke his leg at the 
Liverpool—crowded against the wing 
by that devil, Sandstorm. That’s what 
I call pluck—to win with a broken leg. 
Rosemont is a preity good sort—hanged 
if I don’t think there was a tear in his 
eye when he came to know just what 
had happened.’ 

“The doctor fixing him up in there, 
Plowden ?” the senator asked, 

“Yes, going to set the bone; and 
Rosemont is to run Baldwin up to the 
city in his machine. You can come with 
me, Beth, to make room.” 

“Couldn't I—couldn’t _ I—help—— 

“Well, senator, you come with me. 
Men are no good as nurses. Let Beth 
and Rosemont look after Baldwin in 
the ’mobile. I forgot about putting the 
Stars and Stripes on Heros, Beth.” 

“I’m glad you did. Where is the 
flag ?” 

“T shoved it in Baldwin’s pocket. He 
looked so ghastly that I thought a little 
fib, when it really wasn’t a fib, would 
act as a pick-me-up—said you had sent 
it to him as a symbol of victory.’ 

Plowden, turning away from the gray 
eyes that were disconcerting him, said: 


“Hello! 


Here comes Rosemont now. 

He’s all right; he rode a devilish good 

race. I think he’s a corking good 
loser.” 

Vell, Miss Beth,’ Rosemont said 


tentatively, “I thought I should have 
won, but that’s a great horse, Heros. 
And I’ve seen plucky chaps in my time, 


but—hang it all, don’t you know, I’m 
awfully sorry. It wasn’t my fault, I— 
well, I’m glad he won after getting 


smashed up by Sandstorm.” 

Beth groped futilely for something 
to say. In spite of the manly ring in 
Rosemont’s voice she saw the misery in 
his eyes, intensified by the tired, drawn 
expression in the face. She held out 
her hand. Rosemont caught it, adding: 
“Well, a fellow can’t beat out Fate. I 
thought I had all the best of it. It’s 
all over now but the settling. The doc- 
tor says it’s just a broken bone. Bald- 
win’s as strong as a lion, he’ll soon be 
all right. There’s a little consolation in 
being beaten by a man like that.” 
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, AM a very old man, 
the last of the ship- 
masters of Salem that 
carried deep-water 
vessels to Zanzibar, 
Manila, India and the 
South Seas in the 
brave days when we 
lads were gaining our commands at 
twenty-one. It is all dead and gone 
now, and when I walk as far as Derby 
Wharf in summer weather, the sight 
of the tumbling, empty warehouses that 
were once crammed with silks and 
spices, coffee, hemp, ivory and_ tea, 
makes me feel forlorn and trembly, and 
sometimes I choke up as if I were stand- 
ing by the grave of some one I loved. 

Now and then I climb as far as the 
old rigging-loft half way down the 
wharf, and sit by a window on a tar- 
stained bench that saw a hundred years 
of service. The smells of the deserted 
place, the look of the hewn beams that 
were together a little while after the 
Revolution, the thought of all the stout 
hemp rigging that was made here to 
stand the test of monsoon, typhoon, 
and hurricane on the other side of the 
world from Salem—these things set my 
mind to stirring like troubled waters as 
[ look out to the open sea. 

My memory gets unrove about some 
of the stories that happened to me | 





long 


ago, for I shall be eighty-three years 
old in December. But I am going to 
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try to write, down here in the old rig- 
ging-loft, what I recall of the wreck of 
the Evening Star. I might have used 
a desk at home or in the Marine So- 
ciety rooms, but my rusty wits work 
easier here, scribbling on the blank 
leaves in the back of one of my old 
logs. j 

The Evening Star, and Rosamund 
Neale! For sixty years that bit of my 
life has been shining clear and bright 
among the fogs and shadows that weave 
in and out of your recollections when 
you are only waiting to slip your cable 
for the “desired haven” of the unchar- 
tered seas beyond. Rosamund Neale, 
and the master of the ship, big John 
Janvin with the red hair, and I, Ben 
Merrill—we three that loved and suf- 
fered while men died-in heaps around 
us! 

I was a passenger in the Evening 
Sitar, bound home to take another com- 
mand after selling my vessel at Ant- 
werp. My mate and a few of my men 
were with me, and we found John Jan- 
vin’s ship in Liverpool, cleared for Bos- 
ton. I was stowing my bullies for- 
ward when I first clapped eyes on Rosa- 
mund Neale. She was standing aft 
with her father, an oak figurehead of 
a man, grizzled and bulky and gray, 
and I knew him by sight as Luke Neale 
of Newburyport, privateersman of 1812, 
and a shipping-merchant with a fleet 
of twenty sail in the deep-water trade. 
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As he towered there on the quarter- 
deck, the scar of a British boarding-ax 
seaming his cheek, the girl at his side 
looked like a flower nestled against a 
boulder. 

I cannot set down in words what she 
looked like, but when I close my eyes 
I can see her as if she were walking 
across the floor straight into my arms. 
When she talked her eyes and her 
mouth laughed as if she were happy to 
be living, and she looked you right in 
the face as if she trusted you. 

Sixty years it is since I saw Rosa- 
mund Neale that day and swore I'd go 
through hell and blue water to make 
her love me. Nor was I in the least 
surprised at myself. It was just as if 
I had been waiting all my life for her 
to come along. 

I fell into talk with her father while 
the crew of the Evening Star was ma- 
king sail. He had been convoying her 
for a tour of the Continent, motherless 
she was and an only child, and they 
had taken passage home in this ship 
because John Janvin was master of her, 
although she was not fitted out as a 
packet. 

I have not heard an old-time chantey 
sung in thirty years, but clear and 
strong as if it was being raised out 
yonder in Salem harbor, I can hear the 
men of the Evening Star singing 
“Shenandoah.” It was a chantey that 
had made me feel wistful and homesick 
in many a port of the tropics, full of a 
sentiment that you could not put into 
speech, making you see the sweethearts 
waiting in coastwise towns for their 
sailors to come back. 

The chantey-man of the Evening Star 
had a mellow voice with a thrill in every 
note of it. I was looking at Rosamund 
Neale when he got as far as: 

“Shenandoah, I’ll ne’er forget you.” 
Then the chorus swung in, lusty and 
true: 

“Away, you rolling river.” 

He picked it up again, lingering on each 
word : 

“Till I die, 1°11 love you ever.” 

And the deep-voiced refrain tailed on: 


“A ’ 9 
\way, we’re bound away. 
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There was a haunting kind of sad- 
ness in the chantey as those deep-sea 
bullies sang it that day, as if life was 
sweet but mighty uncertain. Perhaps 
one of those uncanny forebodings- was 
in the. air, the fear you cannot name 
which comes like the ghost of a 
whisper. 

But it was with a fair wind and 
bright weather that the Evening Star 
put to sea. Her master was older than 
I, but well under thirty, a youngster. 
nowadays, but there was nothing young 
about John Janvin except his face, no 
empty chatter, no foolishness. When 
he gave an order he bit off his speech 
as you would sheer a rope-yarn with 
your sheath-knife, and his men jumped 
when he looked their way. I was a 
rarely handy man in a scrimmage, I 
that now fear to cross the street with- 
out a hand at my elbow, but John Jan- 
vin was the better man, and I said it 
to myself without hard feeling as I 
looked him over on his own quarter- 
deck. Red-haired and gray-eyed he 
was, and deep through the chest as a 
rum-cask. 

We were no more than two days at 
sea when my foolish dreams were taken 
all aback. The old privateersman’s 
daughter and Captain John Janvin had 
known each other ashore. This, and 
more, was what her father gave me to 
understand with a haughty, hectoring 
kind of manner, and a note of chal- 
lenge in his voice. 

I could see with half an eye that his 
own wishes had played a part in what- 
ever understanding there might be be- 
tween Rosamund Neale and the master 
of the Evening Star. It would have 
been sheer mutiny for her to question 
the sailing-orders of this bullying fa- 
ther of hers. He was warning me to 
veer off their course, and vain and hot- 
headed as I was, I laughed in my sleeve 
and said to myself in my bunk: 

“Marry her to that granite block of 
a man, John Janvin? She will wither 
and die without affection, without a 
man who will tell her every hour of the 
day how much he loves her. She is 
being ground between two millstones of 
flint and——” 
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Here I fetched up and swore I would 
cut her out from under the guns, and 
then cursed myself for a cur that would 
make love to a girl who was pledged 
to another man, and a fellow shipmas- 
ter at that. John Janvin would fight 
in the open, I knew him well enough 
for that, and I must meet him in the 
sanie fashion or not at all. 

But of an evening when he was on 
duty, I found myself walking the deck 
with Rosamund Neale, and when he was 
below she and I would sometimes lean 
over the rail and gaze out to sea, and 
have no need to say what was in our 
hearts. For she liked me more and 
more, I could read it, and she was alive 
to my moods and thoughts as the foot 
of a topsail quivers in a strong wind. 

It satisfied me to look at her, to know 
that we were dreaming along on the 
same course. But nothing was spoken 
between us that would have troubled 
the heart of John Janvin. Now and 
then I caught him staring at me with 
a frown, chewing his lip and running 
his hands through his red hair, but with 
no anger in his gaze. It was more as 
if he were grieved and puzzled, as if 
he were waiting for me to step up to 
him and explain why Rosamund Neale 
was so radiant in my company and so 
listless in his. And I had made up my 
mind to do this very thing, to tell him 
that I was his rival and that a matter 
of life and death lay between us. 

But there were to be no more sea- 
born dreams aboard the Evening Star, 
no more blissful silences between Rosa- 


mund Neale and me to leeward of the 
deck-house. The black squall that 
struck us was as if the hand of God 


had smitten the ship to show a com- 
pany of poor human souls how pitiful 
were their aspirations for the mor- 
row. 

It came in the middle of the night. 
Captain Janvin was called on deck by 
his mate who had roused out all hands. 
Thirty good seamen were trying to 
strip the ship of canvas before it was 
too late. But the Evening Star was 

1 


I 
} 


fairly blown on her beam-ends before 
she had a chance to rally and fight for 
life 


her She was ambushed in the 


The 
the ship did not right. 

The sea was filling the cabin as I 
dragged Rosamund Neale on deck, her 
father struggling and swearing behind 
us, his arms filled with clothing and 


black night. but 


wind passed, 


blankets for the girl. We had time to 
save nothing else. From our warm 
bunks we were fairly hurled into the 
night, to battle amid a hideous wreck- 
age of spars and a clamor of washing 
seas. Clinging to ropes’ ends and 
whatever we could grasp on the buried 
deck we crawled to windward until we 
were hanging to the side of the ship 
which the seas were making a 
clean breach. 

We feared that John Janvin had been 
lost until we heard his voice booming 
orders to his men as he tried to muster 
them. I was not afraid for myself, but 
[ realized that John Janvin was the 
finer man of us two, for I doubt 
whether I could have behaved so well 
in such a situation as this. Out there 
in the black turmoil of things he was 
shouting his commands with no more 
hurry or heat than if he had been ma- 
king sail in the trade-winds of the Pa- 
cific. 

But the Rosamund 
were around my neck, her wet face was 
against mine, and believing that our 
lives were well-nigh 


over 


e T 1 
arms of Neale 


spent, we rejoiced 


in our love for each other. Was it 
wrong? The wings of Death were 
Yes, 


brushing us and yet we rejoiced. 
the happiest moments of my life were 
when I was clinging to the wreck of 
the Evening Star with Death the master 
of us all, and Rosamund Neale sobbing 
out her great love fot me. 


Davlight showed almost two score 
half-drowned wretches adrift on a 
water-logged hulk whose decks were 


submerged except for a little patch aft 
and another bit of refuge up on the 
forecastle-head and bowsprit. One boat 
had been smashed to kindling, the other 
and smaller was not much better off, 
and it seemed a hopeless task to try 
to patch her shattered planking. 

John Janvin and I dragged Rosa- 
mund Neale to the taffrail and there 
penned her fast with coils and halyards 
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and pieces of broken deals. The mas- 
ter of the Evening Star had gone very 
pale and he groaned as he floundered 
along with me. But when I asked him 
how and when he had been hurt, he 
shook his head and was silent. 

We two looked square into each 
other’s eyes as we lingered beside Rosa- 
mund. His eyes were asking a ques- 
tion and he must have read the answer 
in mine. Strange that men should have 
been thinking most of a girl in such a 
time as this, but our love for her was 
stronger than the love of life. 

We were all seafaring men that hung 
on grimly to the wreck of the Evening 
Star, and we knew how desperate was 
our plight. Unless we should be picked 
off by a miracle of good fortune, we 
faced the hardest way in which it is 
given men to die. Drifting among the 
splintered spars we found one barrel 
of water, a bag or two of bread, a 
drowned pig and four kegs of brandy. 
This was all there was to divide among 
us. 

Most of the men were dazed, hud- 
dled in silent groups, and I helped John 
Janvin to stir them with kicks and 
curses and set some of them at work 
repairing the wreck of the yawl. 

We fished from the sea a mizzentop- 
gallantsail with which a little shelter 
was rigged to screen Rosamund from 
the blazing sun and to grant her some 
seclusion from the crew. She was never 
beautiful in my sight than on 
this luckless day. The color had fled 
from her lips and cheek, and the dark 
shadows under her eyes were like the 
shadows that play in a bellying main- 
sail. But those dear eyes were brave 
and she smiled when I spoke to her. 

Once as I passed close to her she 
scemed to be asleep, but as I halted to 
gaze down at her she opened her eyes 


and I whispered the message that meant 
1] 


more 


all in all to us. She reached up and 
caught my hand and held it to her lips. 
The caress was like wine to me and I 


forgot ereat weariness. 

When I turned away Captain John 
Janvin was staring at me, and I waited 
while he clapped his heavy hand on 
ny shoulder, Even now there was no 


m) 
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anger in his face, and his words came 
no shorter or deeper than was their 
wont: 

“Captain Ben Merrill, I think you 
are an honest man. As we stand in 
the presence of our Maker, answer me 
two questions and answer me fair. Do 
you love Rosamund Neale?” 

We were two men stripped to the 
soul, and | gave my answer as straight 
as he had put his question: 

“So help me God, Captain John Jan- 
vin, I love Rosamund Neale.” 

“Does she love you?” he asked, with 
a quick catch of the breath. 

“Yes. She has told me so.” 

John Janvin looked past me out to 
sea, and the unspoken sadness in his 
face reminded me of the thoughts that 
had stirred in my heart when the bullies 
of the Evening Star were singing the 
melody of “Shenandoah.” Then he 
said, with a sigh that made his chest 
heave beneath his folded arms: 

“If you and I had longer to live, 
I would fight it out with you. I never 
yet struck my colors without firing a 
shot. But if Rosamund Neale is to die 
on this wreck, God forbid that I should 
add to her woes by the weight of a 
feather. I'll not interfere.” 

You had to know John Janvin to 
catch any glimpse at all of -what this 
speech cost him. I hung back, feeling 
all wrong and shabby beside this lover 
who had stepped aside to serve his be- 
, 
loved. 

But while this was life and death to 
John Janvin and me it had nothing to 
do with the real tragedy of the Eve- 
ning Star. Great as was our misery 
through the first two days and nights, 
it was as naught to what was doomed 
to follow. Men did not begin to die 
until their little store of fresh water 
was gone. When the fourth and fifth 
day passed without succor those for- 
ward tapped the brandy-kegs. 

Thus was the wreck turned into a 
floating hell. There was no slaking 
their torturing thirst and their brains 
were set ablaze. The weakest of them, 
to the number of five, leaped into the 
sea and mercifully perished. Others of 
the seamen left on the forecastle-head, 
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guessing that we had used our share of 
water more sparingly, swam and scram- 
bled aft and attacked us with cries like 
wild beasts. 

We fought them with fists and teeth 
and bits of plank, and wherever we 
were hardest pressed the red head and 
bare, sun-blistered shoulders of John 
Janvin plowed into the tangle of shriek- 
ing, gasping men. We beat them back 
or tossed them overside, and bloody 
froth marked where some of them went 
down for the last time. 

That night those who survived of 
the company forward drank more 
brandy, and their screams were very 
dreadful, but they ceased before day- 
light which showed eight of them dead 
as they lay. 

Three of our own men aft were dead, 
one of them a boy of sixteen out of 
Beverly. He died with his head on the 
breast of Rosamund Neale, and she was 
trying to sing a lullaby in his ear while 
he passed without pain or struggle. 
Her father was out of his mind much 
of the time, for the sun had touched 
his brain early in our sufferings, and 
we had bound him fast to the rail to 
keep him from trying to swim forward 
to pray among the perishing seamen. 
When the lad from Beverly was about 
to leave us, the old man came to him- 
self and his parched and blistered lips 
said many tender words of Scripture, 
which brought us a strange comfort. 

Every day John Janvin, half crip- 
pled though he was from his hurt, made 
his way forward and talked hopefully 
to the handful of raving men at the 
heel of the bowsprit, and tried to ease 
the pains of those who were nearest 
death. When he was away I stayed 
close to Rosamund Neale. It was not 
well to leave her unguarded. 

I was delirious now and then, bab- 
bling dreams of a cottage in Salem 
town, with Rosamund waiting for me 
in the door, a dripping pitcher of cold 
spring-water in her hand. But I never 
became violent or raving, and it was 
the sight of John Janvin that helped 
me keep a grip on myself. 

Thirst is a very dreadful thing to 
suffer, and men die hard of it. And 


what of Rosamund, my flower? She 
was a woman, it is true, and not robust 
at best, but she suffered least of all, be- 
cause there were men who were ready 
to divide what they had with her. They 
hid water in her tent, she had a bit of 
bread when others starved, and she was 
sheltered from the wicked sun. But 
she was fading so fast that it was worse 
than death to me to see her. 

One starlight night while the dying 
men were unusually quiet and the sea 
was hushed, she asked John Janvin and 
me to sit beside her. Her hand flut- 
tered toward me, and I held it where 
she wished it to be, against my cheek. 
Her other hand she placed in the hand 
of John Janvin. Her voice was low 
and broken but we could hear her as 
she began: 

“It may not be quite time to say 
good-by, but perhaps I will not have 
strength to talk to you to-morrow. 
John, do you forgive me for loving 
Captain Ben Merrill? There are no se- 
crets among us three.” 

The master of the Evening Star tried 
to moisten his swollen lips but the 
words would not come. He took Rosa- 
mund’s wasted hands between both of 
his and gazed long at her in the star- 
light. Then as a father might have 
caressed his child, he patted her cheek 
and whispered: 

“T only wished you could have found 
him sooner, Rosamund. It is all right.” 

She rested her head against my shoul- 
der and I could feel the sigh that 
racked her through and through as she 
murmured : 

“T am so sorry, John. I could not 
help it. Do you truly forgive Ben?” 

The shipmaster nodded. It was 
enough and she spoke next to me: 

“T am yours. If not in this world, 
then forever and ever. But there never 
was a friend like John Janvin.” 

It was to be our last night together. 
After we had left the side of Rosa- 
mund, John Janvin put out his hand 
and I caught and held it in silence. 
Then he spoke with great effort: 

“It is time to try the boat. I sup- 
pose you know that. Do I go, or you? 
One of us must stay with her.” 






















For days this problem had been tor- 
menting my mind whenever I was able 
to think at all. We had tried to patch 
the yawl without tools or material and 
our strength had given out before she 
was made seaworthy. The holes in her 
sides were plugged with the rags of 
our shirts, and she was bound round 
with ropes, but she leaked like an old 
straw hat, and there was the slenderest 
chance of keeping her afloat even with 
no more than four or five people in her. 

To set out from the wreck in this 
coffin was to be adrift without food or 
water, with rude paddles for oars, with 
no more than a rag of a sail. She 
could be kept afloat only by continual 
baling which must be done by men too 
weak to raise their heads above the gun- 
wale. 

But there was more shipping in the 
sea to the southward, and the boat 
might possibly find and fetch help. It 
was one chance in ten thousand, but it 
was one more chance than we had on 
the wreck. When men are shaking 
loaded dice with Death the odds are of 
no consequence. 

I read what was passing in the mind 
of John Janvin and made answer: 

“Rosamund Neale must stay here. 
The wreck may yet be sighted. You 
have water enough to keep her alive 
two or three days longer. In the boat 
she would perish overnight. If she 
must die, it will be easier here. | 
choose the boat for myself.” 

“But she will want vou to stay,” mut- 
tered John Janvin. 

“She will not know it until I am 
gone,” I gasped. 

“But the wreck has the better chance 
of being sighted,” he continued to pro- 
test. “And help must come soon. If it 
does, it is better that you two live.” 

\s I look back through the haze of 
sixty years, it seems as if I were wri- 
ting of some one else than Ben Merrill, 
shipmaster of Salem. Wrongs I have 
committed and mistakes I have made, 
but I find nothing in that one chapter 
of my life to regret, and perhaps it has 
been logged in my favor up yonder. 
John Janvin had made one great sacri- 
fice for me. We were as good as dead 
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men, but I had been granted the chance 
to choose the harder part at the finish, 
and I hoped it might help to square the 
account that lay between him and me. 

“It had better be done to-night,” I 
told him. “The poor beggars forward 
will try to swim after me in daylight, 
and perhaps upset the yawl. I will give 
four of the after-guard a chance to go 
with me.” 

He had no more to say. I picked the 
ship’s carpenter, the mate of the Eve- 
ning Star, and two of my own seamen, 
the only men strong enough to make 
their way into the yawl. Before I tot- 
tered to the rail I crept on my hands 
and knees to the shelter we had made 
for Rosamund. She was asleep, and I 
kissed her hands, and I kissed her lips, 
and filled my eyes with the sight of her 
in the shadows. 

Then John Janvin half dragged me 
to the boat. He wanted to take my 
place, but I fought him off, trying to 
strike him in the face, for my brain 
was again losing its bearings. Then I 
fell into the yawl like a lump of lead. 

All through that night I was haunted 
by delusions that the wreck was follow- 
ing the yawl, wallowing along in our 
wake like a phantom ship. 

I regained my reason with the com- 
ing of daylight and stared around us 
at an unbroken ring of sea. The wreck 
had dropped below the horizon. The 
yawl was half full of water and the 
carpenter of the Evening Star lay with 
his head under a thwart, drowned dur- 
ing the night because he was too weak 
to drag himself clear. The unspeakable 
torments of thirst, the red-hot sun that 
“bit into my brain like an auger, the 
phantom ships that bore down on us in 
squadrons and vanished straight in air, 
these are the things I remember of 
that day in the sinking yawl. 

But we died hard, we picked men of 
the Evening Star. My will would not 
suffer me to pass out. I was clinging 
to existence with both hands to fetch 
help to Rosamund Neale, and I well 
knew that on the wreck grim John Jan- 
vin was keeping alive and sane for the 
same reason. So smooth was the sea 
that our sorry craft floated when it 
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ought to have foundered, as if it, too, 
were bound to battle to the last gasp 
for Rosamund Neale. 

It was a Yankee brig from Cadiz to 
Baltimore that picked us up late in the 
second day. Only the mate and I were 
left alive. I have no recollection of being 
taken aboard, but the master of the brig 
swore that in my delirium I told him 
where I had left the wreck of the Eve- 
ning Star, as well as I could reckon the 
run of the yawl, the direction of the 
wind and the slant of the sun. 

Of a truth mine was the voice of one 


who being dead yet speaketh. Stout 
seaman that I was in my golden youth, 
I rallied fast, and a few hours after 


being carried aboard they brought me 
up from below and laid me on deck; 
while the brig bowled to the northward 
with studdingsails set. 

When the wreck was sighted I was 
conscious, but my heart was a sicken- 
ing tumult of hopes and fears. It was 
arly in the morning, and the hulk lay 
in a curious haze, black, shapeless, sad- 
der than any pen could picture. A tiny 
cluster of dark figures forward showed 
some slight motion and was still again. 
Aft on the deck that rose from the sea 


the sail-cloth shelter of Rosamund 
gleamed pearly white. But nothing 
moved around it. 

[ closed my eyes and _ everything 
slipped from me. When [ came back 


to life a boat was being lowered from 
the brig, and I waited in a dumb, dull 


stupor. I know not how long the boat 
was gone while I lay staring at the 
clouds. I had ceased to care about 
living. Rosamund Neale was dead., 
John Janvin was dead. And I had 
come too late. 

The tramp of bare feet along the 


quarter-deck aroused me. They moved 
slowly as if 
burden to the cabin. 


seamen were carrying a 


Presently they veered toward the 
companion-hatch. Between them thev 
bore Rosamund Neale. I had no doubt 
that she was dead The brig’s bell 


struck the hour and its echoes kept toll- 
ing inside my head: 


Ros-a-mund! Ros-a- 


“Ros-a-mund! 
mund!” 








curtain 
tween me and sea and sky and I+forgot 


Then a seemed to fall be- 
my woes. A full week had passed be- 
fore I found myself in a spare bunk of 
the brig’s cabin. I dreaded to hear of 
a stitched hammock, a round shot for 
a pillow, and a burial service at sea. 
It was the master of the brig, a fat 
and cheerful man with a face like a 
harvest-moon, who beamed at me from 
the doorway and chuckled: 

“She is doing well, and I'll wager 
she outlives you yet. She has been ask- 
ing about you and getting fretful. Good 
symptoms, hey ?” 

The guttered down my cheeks 
and I could only blubber with my face 
in my hands. The skipper tiptoed to 
my bunk and stroked my hair while he 
rumbled in a voice like a fog-signal: 

“Consider me a gay little flyaway 
Cupid at your service to carry messages 
to and fro.” 

He had guessed how matters stood, 
although I surmised that one and per- 
haps two castaways had-been talking in 
their fever. But the fate of John Jan- 
vin lay very heavy on my mind and | 
fetched a feeble whisper: 

“Where is the master of the Evening 
Star?” 

“In a sailor’s grave,” 


tears ¢ 


solemnly an- 
swered the skipper as he waved an arm 
toward the open port beyond which the 
Gulf Stream danced in the sunlight. 

My lips tried to frame another ques 
tion, but with a warning flourish as if 
[ had exerted myself too much the 
skipper lumbered from ‘my cabin. I 
had heard enough. It was I who should 
have been permitted to make this final 
and supreme sacrifice. But it was fated 
that John Janvin should offer up not 
only his love but also his life 

Nor did I learn more until I was al- 
lowed to see Rosamund propped among 
her pillows, a beautiful ghost of the girl 
I had first glimpsed aboard the Eve- 


ning Star, when the ror | ship was 
dropping down the Mersey and the 
chantey-man was. singing “Shenan 
doah.” 
ae - - © , © ; by 4 + y , ] ] 
Far away as it is in time, and - 


though I am an old man moored to life 
by no more than one strand of my cable, 
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that meeting-hour is still cherished as 
too sacred a thing to be spoken of even 
in the pages of this battered log of 
mine. When my sweetheart was able 
to tell me of the last hours aboard the 
wreck, she put both her hands in mine 
and looked straight into my eyes as was 
her dear habit and said: 

“When I awoke and found that you 
had gone away in the boat, I did not 
want to live any longer. But John Jan- 
vin explained it all and I tried to be 
brave and he would not let me die. My 
father had ceased to rave and struggle, 
know, and next day he talked 
with such broken, yearning af- 
ction and sorrow that Captain Janvin 
t him come and be with me. Father 
said he would help take care of me, 


as vou 


to me 


and we were short-handed after you 
leit. And I was afraid of the other 
men. It is better that you do not know 
all. They were so hungry—and I tried 


tc forget them.” 

She was staring at some horror be- 
yond my ken, and [ held her in my 
arms until she resumed with a shud- 
dering sob: 

“Father was his own brave self un- 
til the twilight of the second day, and 
[ picked up heart and was sure that a 
vessel must be sighted soon. But after 

fell to shouting hymns and 
in wild snatches without sense. 
He frightened me, but John Janvin 

othed him and held him back from 
leaping into the sea. It was some time 
later in the night when I heard father’s 


voice calling: 


k he 


prayers, 


“*N sacrifice, oh Lord! A sacrifice 
on Thine altar! I offer myself before 
Thee + 


to save the lives of this child of 
and these poor seamen!’ 

ihn Janvin tried to save him, but 
he had gone to the rest he sought in 
the cool sea. And we two that were 
left sat together in the darkness, hand 
in hand, but until the daylight came I 


11 
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lid not know that John Janvin was 
ing to leave me all alone. He had 
en hurt, else he would have lived 
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much longer than I, and he had kept 
alive for me. 

“We saw the royals of the brig lift 
above the sea as the first peak of sun 
tipped them like a speck of cloud. She 
was heading for us, and John Janvin 
smiled at me and I understood. Then 
he closed his eyes, his face turned to- 
ward the brig that was coming too late 
to save him. I think he sighed once 
or twice, very peacefully, and I kissed 
him on the forehead. But he had gone 
away and left me.” 

“And I should 
stead,” I faltered. 
man,” 


have died in his 
“He was the better 


She drew my face close to her and 
murmured through her tears: 

“God never made a better friend—but 
[ could not help loving you.” 


I am writing on the last leaf of the 
old and I must close the sea- 
stained canvas book wherein I have set 
down the story of a much nobler man 
than I. Now I must make my slow 
and tremulous way along the wharf 
toward the home that shelters Captain 
Ben Merrill, the last of the old ship- 
masters of Salem. Bless God, as soon 
as I shall hobble along the brick walk 
of our old-fashioned garden, the door 
will be opened and there, waiting for 
me, I shall see a slender woman with 
silvered hair whom I call Rosamund. 
They say that she is a very old lady, 
but in my she is as radiant and 
girlish as when I first saw her on the 
deck of the Evening Star, long, long 
ago. 

In a near-by port there is a stately 
home for aged seafaring men, called 
“The Anchorage.” Set above the main 
doorway is a slab of rough granite in 
which these words are chiseled: 


log, 


eyes 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF JOHN JAN- 
VIN, SHIPMASTER, 
The Gift of 


Rosamund and Benjamin Merrill 
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r OT that it signifies one 
way or the other, of 
course, how I came to 
be mixed up in one of 
naughty old Monsieur 
Blanc’s little affairs of 
the left hand, but be- 
cause my Aunt Ho- 
noria is prying over my shoulder as I 
write 

“You villain!” cries she. “I'm doing 
nothing of the sort. But really, my dear 
boy, for the reputation of the family, 
you know.” 

For the reputation of the family, 
then, since the family boasts no other 
possessions, I fear that it is my duty to 
explain. Explanations are always tire- 
some; nobody believes them, anyhow, 
or cares in the least. I like a story to 
begin at the beginning—of the story. 
The life and times of the hero’s grand- 
father don’t interest me. That’s why 
I let Aunt Honoria do all the reading 
of the standard novelists, while I fre- 
quent the playhouse; our tastes differ, 
aunt’s and mine, in several respects. 

Now, this is a story. Therefore, as 
I say, I’d best serve my own inclina- 
tions, and keep intact the dramatic 
unities—of which the dear old girl 
never heard—by beginning at the be- 
ginning, The curtain would rise, I con- 
fess, on a scene in which I—and, by 
implication, the family—might not be 
seen in a very enviable light. More- 
over, to do my aunt justice, it cannot 
be denied that the train of coincidences 
which led up to the ugly situation— 

“Prove that the finger of Providence 
and not our questionable acquaintance 
with a lot of disreputable foreigners, 





placed an Endicott temporarily in the 
confidence of—of—of _” 

“Of a certain exalted personage? 
Quite so, my dearest aunt! I was just 
about to put it that way, precisely. 
Since you desire it, I'll refer all and 
sundry who might be tempted to ques- 
tion the social and ethical correctness 
of an Endicott, to the finger of Provi- 
dence.” 

“Oh, now, you can’t make me think 
you irreverent; so do pray tell your 
story in your own way. Only do make 
it clear, Tom dear, that we were Provi- 
dentially raised up, not scandalously 
roped in, and still less, deliberately in- 
terested, you know.” 

“Trust me, my dear Aunt Honoria!” 

According to my aunt, the finger of 
Providence has had a deal to do with 
the family fortunes, not always, if one 
considers their steady diminution to the 
vanishing-point, in a way to foster a de- 
vout spirit. If her pious deductions 
are sound, Heaven will have much to 
account for, some day. Not to my aunt, 
however. She remains trustful—and 
provokingly proper. 

Aunt Honoria may best be described 
as Early Victorian. Her collection of 
old laces and furbelows, old airs and 
manners, old china and morals, dates 
from that golden age of the proprieties. 
Aunt is English—very. My American 
birth—poor old dad married and settled 
out in the States—Aunt Honoria con- 
siders an accident for which I am not 
strictly to blame. Barring certain de 
plorable Americanisms in speech and 
what she calls “breeding,” the family 
traditions, she is good enough to say, 
have not suffered greatly at my hands. 











If I had been disposed to forget the 
fact, aunt has kept me reminded that 
I am now “the head of the family,” a 
dignity, the proud old soul further re- 
minds me, which carries with it grave 
responsibilities. England has always 
expected every Endicott—formerly of 
Abbot’s Langley in the royal county of 
Bucks, and more recently of dingy 
lodgings and obscure pensions on the 
Continent—to do his duty. 

In her own phrase, “a decayed gen- 
tlewoman,” Miss Endicott has long 
moved—safe in the well-worn groove of 
social traditions capable of being neither 
broadened nor deflected—among a nu- 
merous and perfectly correct company 
of white-capped dowagers, devout spin- 
sters, oddly mouselike half-pay widows 
with daughters to educate, and other 
like distinctly desirable females, with 
ancient lineage, red noses, and stub- 
bornly uncomfortable inadaptability, all 
mysteriously supporting, in Dresden, a 
style of living on microscopic incomes 
which, at home, must have meant dis- 
grace. 

Since poor old dad’s money troubles 
—he went down in the crash of 1893— 
and his sudden death the year after, I 
have roamed about Europe, making a— 
no, I can’t say a living; managing to 
exist by painting rubbishy pot-boilers 
while waiting for leisure in which to 
startle the world of art with the master- 
piece now unconscionably overdue. If 
I have a home, it is with my aunt in 
Dresden, where the divan in her tiny 
drawing-room is joyfully turned into a 
bed whenever I deign to bestow my 
presence. 

Need I add, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the family, as exclusively 
represented by Miss Endicott and my- 
self, has not been in a position to affect 
the intimate society of the aristocracy 
on the Continent? I state this in order 
to bear out my aunt’s apology; that 
only as the victim of a tightening chain 
of unavoidable accidents could I have 
become so compromisingly implicated 

d 


in the secret schemes of so distinguishe 
a personage as Monsieur Blanc. 
Then, too, quite apart from ethical 


the 


considerations, 


penniless painter 
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nephew of a palpably “decayed” maiden 
lady of seventy living in pinching re- 
tirement, is scarcely the sort of man to 
be taken into the confidence of profes- 
sional caterers to the foibles of the 
haute noblesse. No. One must needs 
have both cash and position in order to 
enjoy certain unmentionable preroga- 
tives. I have neither. Also, I happen 
to be a shrinking little man gone forty, 
who looks even older; and if in no other 
respects the Endicott tradition is strong 
within me, it manifests itself in an in- 
herited loathing for scandal and no- 
toriety in all their moods and tenses. 

All of which, of course, has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the story; but 
if you knew my aunt as I do—for a 
very wise, no less than a very correct, 
old woman—you, too, would sacrifice 
any literary canon on the altar of the 
dear old girl's shrewdness and keen 
sense of the fit. 

Briefly, then, Miss Endicott wishes 
it to be perfectly understood that her 
possibly shabby, but distinctly genteel, 
apartment at Reichniann-strasse, 14, 
sweite étage, Dresden, while it may not 
be the rendezvous of fashion, cannot 
by any stretch of uncharitable imagina- 
tion be suspected of having harbored at 
any time any persons of the class which 
Miss Endicott, with a significant ele- 
vation of her eyebrows, styles “French.” 

Having thus dutifully, as I trust, 
made clear the purely accidentalggature 
of our connection with this story, I 
now hasten to tell it without further 
ado. 

It was late in February. I was‘in 
London, in the hope of catching the 
first of the spring invasion of American 
millionaires before their thirst for art 
treasures should have been slaked at 


the perennial fountains in Paris. Nor 
was my little strategy a failure. For 
the staggering sum of two hundred 


euineas each, I succeeded in disposing 
of a couple of canvases to a delightfully 
unsuspecting fellow countryman with 
more ready money than nice discrimina- 
tion. 

My first thought was, that since to- 
morrow was Washington’s birthday I 
would run over to Dresden and surprise 
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Aunt Honoria. Not that that loyal 
3riton kept track of American anni- 
versaries; but “once an American al- 
ways a Yankee”’ is pathetically true of 
a poor devil like me, whose perpetual 
exile from God’s country is due solely 
to the humiliating fact that mediocrity 
spells starvation in that land where 
nothing succeeds like—no, I mean, 
where nothing succeeds but success. 

Quite unbeknownst, therefore, to my 
British aunt, I have made it a point for 
many years to decoy her into celebra- 
ting the glorious Fourth, Thanksgiving 
Day, and the other red-letter days when 
the Bird of Freedom stretches its 
wings, by arriving unheralded in Dres- 
den, when the fatted calf is sure to be 
killed forthwith—in the shape of charm- 
ing little Jand partis, with a whole bevy 
of old girls, to Pillnitz or the Bastei; of 
course, the opera in the evening, and 
a rakish little supper for two on the 
Terrace after. 

Elated by the record-breaking appre- 
ciation of my genius, and to-morrow 
being, as I say, Washington’s birthday, 
I selected a fat turkey at Hungerford 
Market, ransacked the exclusive 
shops in Bond Street in quest of a suita- 
ble present to take to Aunt Honoria, 
and took train at St. Paul’s, being care- 
ful to bespeak by wire an entire com- 
partment in the sleeping-carriage, which 
we should pick up at Cologne. 

That particular route 
longer for me the interest of novelty; 
I travel by it simply to feast my eyes 
oy that last work possible to human 


most 


1 
] . 
1 possesses no 


genius—Cologne Cathedral. 

On arriving there—always one has 
an hour or two—I strolled across the 
new plaza. It was a fine evening, the 


crisp cold winter air striking my face 
most refreshingly after the stuffiness of 
the train. A full moon was rising over 
the quaint gables of the city and be- 
ginning to tinge the vast flight of the 
cathedral spires with silvery sheen. 
Time after time I walked entirely 
around the sublime pile, up at which 
the few passers-by vouchsafed to cast 
not so much as an idle glance Never 
before did I realize so profoundly the 
loneliness of Truth and Beauty, or how 





high above all need of appreciation soars 
every great work of immortal art. I 
hated to quit the deserted precincts of 
the minister for the bustle and hurry of 
the railway-station, but the chiming of 
the half-hour in a lofty belfry warned 
me that I must be done dreaming. 

A yellow-bearded giant in very im- 
pressive uniform, whom I knew of old 
for the station superintendent and 
whom I had named Lohengrin, touched 
his cap to me as I‘made my way among 
the jostling passengers on the platform. 
This excellent fellow always flattered 
me by abandoning his highly impres- 
sionistic English and addressing me in 
his own and elegant Sud 
Deutsch. Also, in his official capacity 
he appeared to be empowered to be- 
stow titles of nobility upon any of the 
traveling public. Me he had elevated to 
the peerage—of some realm—and in- 
variably called me “baron.” 

“Your pardon, baron,” he said, “but 
I believe you have compartment num- 
ber seven to-night for Dresden?” 

“Yes, I think that is my number; 
but why? I 


sonorous 


Is anything amiss?’ asked 
[ in my own idea of German. 

“Not at all, baron. Only there ha 
arrived too late to obtain accommod 
tion a certain Monsieur Blanc, an elder- 
ly gentleman, whom you might consider 
it an honor to oblige by surrend ‘a 

“The devil you say!” I broke in, not 
wanting in respect for elderly gentle- 
men, I hope, but disposed of late to 
regard my own forty years with con- 
siderable tenderness; also,-I know from 
bitter experience the tortures of an all- 
night journey in a second-class smo- 
king-carriage, wedged in between two 
other sleepy but sleepless wretches. 

“Most unfortunate, certainly,” plead 
per 


a 


ed Lohengrin apologetically, “but 
haps your lordship willl appreciate th 
urgency of the situation, when I stat 
| 


—at the risk of losing my head, though 


I know you will not betray me 
that this Monsieur Blanc is no other 
than——” And he stooped and whis 


pered something in my ear, adding with 
a knowing when | shi wed my 
astonishment: “One of his little joy- 
journeys, you know, Hg 


Be 
WiTlt 


incognito! 














“Naturally, I shall feel honored if in 
any way I can render Monsieur Blanc 
a trifling service,” said I, after quickly 
perceiving a rare opportunity and as 
quickly laying my plans to grasp it; 
“but only upon one condition.” 

“A condition?” gasped Lohengrin, 
not prepared for quite so ‘egregious a 
piece of audacity, even in an American. 
“Wh-what is your condition ?” 

“Oh, merely that I myself be allowed 
to offer my ticket to monsieur.” 

“Most certainly!” chuckled Lohen- 
erin, his Titan’s beard wagging with 
merry relief. “This way, please!” 

He led me through the surging crowd 
toward the door of the waiting-room. 
Two men were standing a little to one 
side, smoking cigarettes and conversing 
in low tones in French as they eyed the 
unsuspecting plebeians who elbowed 
past them. One—at once I knew him 
for Monsieur Blanc—was a youngish 
old man of possibly sixty-five, whose 
rather shabby suit of tweeds and studied 
air of insignificance failed to disguise 
the finished man of the great world, if 
not actually to betray the roue and bon- 


vivant. His companion, a vivid French- 
man with a waxed mustache and “im- 
perial’” goatee, made no effort at dis- 
cuise; he was the boulevardier and 


dandy that his tapering wide-brimmed 
top-hat, his tight-waisted full-skirted 
coat and his peg-top pearl-gray 
proclaimed him. He wore a 

bunch of violets pinned to the 
in lapel of his magnificent sable top- 
coat, and rolled his fresh cigarette with 
the tips of the fingers of his left hand, 
as one sees it done only by old beaus 
who adorned as dashing young swells 
the gay Paris of the third Napoleon. 
It was the Frenchman, not Monsieur 
Blane, annoyance when 
Lohengrin presented me. 

“The Herr Superintendent 


users, 


] ugce 


who showed 


informs 


me,” I said in French, “that monsieur 
requires sleeping accommodations to 
Dresden; the train is quite engaged; 
luckily, I have a room—if monsieur 
would honor me by accepting my tick- 
et 
1] hanes 9? “4 eur 
With all my heart!” cried monsieur, 


1 
ling republican hand 
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and speaking in excellent English. “But 
what shall you do, my good man—and 
why do you Americans ever attempt to 
speak French?” 

“T shall do very well, monsieur, thank 
you, in the smoking-carriage,” I replied 
—in safe English, 

“Then you must do me the favor to 
accept these,” laughed Monsieur Blanc, 
handing me a great handful of cigars, 
“and this—to-day’s edition of the Paris 
Herald. It may interest you to read of 
the way in which your friends in New 
York have received Europe’s latest tri- 
umph of art—the ‘Salome’ of Richard 
Strauss. Au revoir, monsieur!”’ 

The Frenchman, who had been open- 
ly fidgeting all during the interview, 
now tugged at the much too democratic 
coat-tails of the great personage; | 
lifted my hat ; the great personage alone 
returned my salute; and the two disap- 
peared into the sleeping-carriage—for- 
getting to reimburse me for my sur- 
rendered compartment. Still, said I to 
myself, I have hobnobbed with a de- 
cided somebody—which is something, at 
least, to a nobody. 





ib 


“Aunt Honoria, just who and what 
was Salome?” 

[I was sitting, the next morning at 
ten o'clock, close by the heavy curtains 
of my aunt’s bed, within which, in a 
gorgeously beribboned cap and frilled 
nighty, that elegant lady was indulging 
in tea, hot and strong and lots of it. 

“Who was who?” asked aunt, pre- 
tending prettily that it was the brewing 
of fresh tea that prevented her hearing. 

““Salome—you know, aunt, the girl in 
the Bible, who behaved rather badly, 
I believe, in some way.” 

Miss Endicott is mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, as her nephew is not. Indeed, it 
is to my disgraceful want of familiarity 
with the King James version that Aunt 
Honoria attributes my slovenly literary 
style and an incorrigible tendency to be 
skeptical about some things. 

“Salome! Whatever put her into 
your naughty old head—bald enough to 
be better employed ?” 
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“But would you mind telling me who 
she was?” 

“A very undesirable young person, 
Salome, very, of whom the least said 
the better!” 

“Dear me!” 

Miss Endicott leaned forward, placed 
the tray at the foot of the bed, and then 
looked at me quizzically, her sharp lit- 
tle gray eyes screwed tight. 

“Now, sir,” she commanded, “will 
you have the goodness to give over all 
this mystery—as if you could pull the 
wool over my eyes!—and advise me 
what has got that immodest young bag- 
gage, Salome, into your head this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Oh, nothing; that is, I'd really like 
to be told something about the mis- 
guided young creature.” 

“Thomas Arthur Herbert Pelham 
Endicott, I never discuss the morals of 
any young person, let alone of one who’s 
been dead and gone these thousand 
years!” 

My aunt never calls me by all my 
names except when she’s in a mood to 
fall in with mine, whatever it may 
chance to be. It is the signal that her 
rheumatism is sufficiently dormant, and 
her native relish for an innocent nibble 
at the forbidden sufficiently keen, to 
permit of a certain laxity of intercourse 
not to be hinted at under the rigorous 
regimen of an active conscience—and 
gout. 

Whereat I took heart of grace and 
determined to come by an accurate idea 
of the Biblical original of the young 
woman recently so adversely criticized 
by the virtuous opera-goers in my own 
strait-laced New York. 

“But, my dear Aunt Honoria,” said I, 
in defiance of the knotty finger which 
warned me, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, not to dare to allude to the sub- 
ject again, “if you don’t mind, I'd real- 
ly like to know something authentic 
about the Scriptural = geisha-girl. 
They’ve been having no end of a row 
over her in New York, you know.” 

“Over Salome? In New York? Are 
you quite mad—or are you trying to 
tease your poor old aunt? Though I 





must say, nothing that they ever do in 
New York ever surprises me!” 

“Tt’s the new opera, you know; based 
upon the Bible story—head of poor 
John the Baptist on a charger—rum 
old party named Herod—that sort of 
thing. Ever heard of Strauss’ new opera, 
aunt?” 

“It’s infamous! Scandalous, proper- 
ly! They should never have allowed 
it be produced! I’ve attended every 
performance of it here—and thoroughly 
disapprove, thoroughly !” 

“Bless me! As bad as all that?” |] 
exclaimed, my joy as the joy of the un- 
redeemed. 

“Yes! It’s a most reprehensible 
work, shocking in fact—you'll find the 
full score yonder behind my escritoire.” 

“Thanks!” I murmured, going over 
and fishing out the banned volume from 
among a lot of paper-backed novels 
which lay shamefacedly out of sight in 
better moments; Miss Endicott’s rather 
too numerous Index Expurgatorius. 

“But, of course, you must understand, 
Tom, that the shameless creature of the 
opera is not in the least like the unfor- 
tunate young person in the Bible narra- 
tive; not in the least!” 

“No?” 

“No. Strauss makes of Salome a 
thoroughly undesirable young woman, 
quite—quite—how shall I put it? Quite 
French, you know.” 

“Not really ?” 

“But he does, I tell you! Quite 
French, and a horrid, slimy, creepy, vo- 
luptuous reptile, to boot?’ 

“\W hereas——” 

“Whereas the unfortunate girl in the 
Bible was more sinned against than sin- 
ning, you know.” 

“As all unfortunate women are, ac- 
cording to you!” 

“And so they are, sir 
rate!” 

“And later as well, wouldn’t you say, 
when all the other women sit as a coro- 
ner’s jury on the slain reputation?” 

“Now, sir, none of that! If a wom- 
an is no better than she should be, how- 
ever are we to keep up even a pretense 
of respectability, unless——”’ 

Knowing only too well my dear aunt’s 





at first, at any 

















views on respectability I fear that I be- 
trayed indifference while she stated 
them once more at great length; not 
without results, for as I turned the 
pages of the score her usually inde- 
fatigable tongue seemed to grow weary, 
her old eyes gleamed—Aunt Honoria is 
really a thorough musician—and pres- 
ently her thin hand was stretched forth 
to call my attention to certain especially 
strong passages. 

“It’s wonderful, Tom, wonderful, this 
music; too, too awful in its power, 
Fancy Wagner rewriting under the in- 
fluence of hashish the last act, let us 
say, of ‘Tristan and Isolde’—and you'll 
have some faint conception of what ‘Sa- 
lome’ really is!’ 

“So I understand. But just now it’s 
the story which interests me; the differ- 
ence, you know, between the Frenchy 
danseuse of the opera, and the—the— 
misguided ingénue of Holy Writ. 
Would you mind giving me the plot of 
both the diverting little novelettes ?” 

“Then fetch me my Bible.” 

Near the bed and as far as might be 
from the limbo of the paper-backed noy- 
els, on a shelf across the little alcove 
turned by the present tenant into an ora- 
tory, reposes Miss Endicott’s small but 
very select library of devotional litera- 
ture. Jeremy Taylor’s spiritual classics ; 
Law’s “Serious Call’; of course “The 
Imitation” of Thomas a_  Kempis; 
Keble’s “Christian Year’’—all the sound 
old Anglican divines whom a Christian 
ought to read, mark, and inwardly di- 
gest to his soul’s good; and, since Miss 
Endicott is extremely “High,” Fénelon’s 
“Letters to Women,” St. Teresa’s mys- 
tical works, and a few hand-books of 
piety after the somewhat effusive style 
of the modern Italian and Spanish con- 
fessors. Above the books hangs a steel 
engraving of Hunt’s “Light of the 
World,” and below, a portrait of Cardi- 
nal Newman. A tiny crucifix, flower 
vases, and two slim tapers complete the 
devotional effect. 

This shrine I approached with no lit- 
tle reverence. It has always seemed to 
me a forgotten corner of an old walled 
garden, where have grown into full 
blossom the sweet old homely flowers of 
5 
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my dear old aunt’s countless virtues and 
graces of heart. 

“You'll find my Bible, dear boy, on 
the ledge of the prie-dieu,’ sang out 
Aunt Honoria, “and mind that you drop 
nothing out of it!” 

There are Bibles and Bibles. Aunt 
Honoria’s is her own, It is a large “Ox- 
ford,” with flexible cover whose ample 
edges fall over the sides. And how it 
bulges! Indeed, my interest in aunt’s 
Bible centers not, I confess, in what is 
contained in its pages, but rather in 
what the lengthening years have laid 
away between the pages. Easter cards 
of twenty years ago; obituary notices of 
many an old friend; pinches of yellow 
dust which were once flowers laid on 
dear dead; and—what I can never 
see without emotion—a book-marker 
wrought by my own hands in some pre- 
historic day of innocence. It is made 
of perforated pasteboard sewn on a fa- 
ded ribbon, with “Blessed are the Pure 
in Heart” embroidered upon it; and an 
angular “1875” in the corner. 

“But, my dear aunt,’ I protested, 
when with the unction of an archdea- 
con murmuring ‘Here endeth the sec- 
ond lesson,” she closed the book, “if 
that is all that the inspired narrative has 
to say of her, that poor girl has been 
grossly maligned, she has really. As 
far as we have any warrant for judging, 
it would seem that, however naughty 
her mama may have been, Saint Salome 
was merely a——” 

“Saint, you say?” 
at me. 

“VYes—why not? 
be considered 
otherwise?” 

“Granted, Tom, but a saint dancing? 
Never !” 

“We read that David danced before 
the Lord, do we not? And what about 
Saint Vitus?” 

“They were men; I had in mind only 
females.” 

Terpsichore was on the tip of my 
tongue, but just in the nick of time I be- 
thought me that she was a mere pagan 
muse not in the orthodox Calendar ; and 
so spared my aunt’s feelings and my 
reputation as a classical scholar. 


cried aunt, glaring 


Surely, a girl may 
innocent until proven 
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“Well, saint or no saint,” I went on, 
“TI confess to a feeling of unmixed pity 
for Miss Salome, whose only recorded 
indiscretion seems to have been in an 
unfortunate selection of a mama.” 

“The shameless chit danced one of 
those scandalous Oriental dances in or- 
der to excite the lust of a monster—to 
say nothing of her later demanding the 
head of the Baptist as a reward for her 
immodest goings on! Perhaps, sir, you 
will think all that consistent with sanc- 
tity!” 

“It’s the opera and the Bible 
that has made you so hard on my new 
little patron saint—I say I 


not 


saint, for I 
have decided to canonize Salome on my 
own account.” 


“Rubbish! And now trot away, dear 


boy, for it’s high time I was up. Off 
with you!” 
“Oh, but I say, you know, aunt, 


what’s to do to-night? We should make 
merry, you know, in some fashion—over 
the prodigal’s return with a purse full 
of giddy sovereigns, you know. Was- 
sail and song—Oh, landlord, fill the 
flowing bowl!—that sort of thing, eh?” 

“Never fear, you ungrateful boy! 
Where’s your memory? Did I ever fail 
to celebrate your home-coming? Direct- 
ly I got your telegram last night, I sent 
out the invitations for a charming little 
party.” 

“Aw fully 
come ?” 

“The 
course.” 

(Recently orphaned ; daughters of the 
late missionary bishop of somewhere ; 
very serious; very angular; aged any- 
where from forty-five to sixty.) 

“Charmed—and ?” 

“And poor dear Mr 
Tooth.” 

(Recently widowed; relict of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marriot-Tooth; ear- 
trumpet ; inconsolable ; half-pay ; goes in 
for botany and mothers’ meetings. ) 

“Delighted—and ?” 

“And poor dearest Lady Anastasia.’ 

(Recently bereaved—of the big an- 
nuity which her nephew, the reigning 
earl, used to allow her until he came a 
smashing cropper on the turf; packed off 


200d of you! Who's to 


poor dear Miss Boppses of 


‘ 
Marriot- 








to starve in Dresden; turning sour; no 
end of a snob, poor dearest Anastasia.) 

“We shall be a jolly party, sha’n’t we 
just?’ I lied dutifully, anticipations of 
a whole evening of poor dears, black- 
bordered handkerchiefs, sniffing, obitu- 
ary reminiscences, improving conversa- 
tion, and continuous tea, weighing 
heavy on my devoted soul. 

“Your always diverting talk, dear 
boy, will be sure to hearten the poor 
dear souls a bit—so you won't mind, 
will you?” 

For answer, I kissed the dear old kind 
eyes that sought forgiveness of my own. 

“And the ladies will be dining as 
well ?” 

“No; only to tea, at half after four. 
There’s the opera in the evening, you 
know. 

“The opera? I thought you wrote 
that they are doing only those flippant 
Italian things now ?” 

“So I did, but I’d quite forgotten to 
tell you—I'll be forgetting my cate- 
chism at this rate!—that the king has 
commanded a special performance this 
You're really most fortunate 
for it is to be the only gala 
night before Lent—the king, of course, 
and other royalties—society en masse— 
the best cast and redoubled orchestra 
everything very smart—in short,’ the 
performance of the season! i 
how’s that ?” 


evening. 
Tom dear, 


Come, 
“Stupenjious! And what opera are 
they giving ¢” 

Aunt Honoria looked up at me coyly, 
coughed, sat up, coughed i 
actually went crimson. 

“Why, ‘Salome,’ of course !—How 
dare you stand there and laugh at your 
old aunt, sir? Come, now, be off, for 


again, and 


> 


I'm going to dress!” 
I fled. 
IIT. 
The day proved wet. Long before 


he made the announcement, I foresaw 
that damp would mean twinges of rheu- 
matism, and twinges of rheumatism in- 
variably give Aunt Honoria twinges of 
conscience. 

“On the whole, dear boy, if you don’t 

















mind, I’ll stop at home to-night, for I 
really feel that one should not set a bad 
example by being seen too often, you 
know, at such a performance.” 

So I went alone. I went early. 
box-office was besieged by a great 
crowd demanding tickets which were 
not to be had. I readily exchanged my 
aunt’s two stalls for a place in the cor- 
ner of the “bachelor’s box,” close to the 
stage, and whence I got an excellent 
view of the entire house. 

Unlike my aunt, I am 
the technicalities of musi 
enjoy it. An opera is 
casion of keen torture 


The 


so ignorant of 
> that I always 
frequently an oc- 

to her; never to 
me; wherein I find consolation for my 
want of education. 

What I had newspaper 
which Monsieur Blane gave me, and my 
diverting interview with Aunt Honoria, 

naturally filled me with even more 
in usual zest for the performance of 
that evening. ttecdenels did I set my- 
brilliant audience and 
to give my wW attention to the 
masterpiece of Strauss, which, it 
had stirred two continents 
differently. 

Not even when the 
lute the king and the 


1 


read in the 


quite 


] 
lf to ignore the 


idivided 
seeme d., 


house rose to sa- 
court upon their 
entering the royal box did I so much as 
turn my head, and by the time the over- 
as half done I was completely un- 
ar ig spell of the weird music. Never 
shall I forget my first hearing of the 
opening act; never before had music so 
utterly mastered my emotions. The in- 
describable thrilling 
with their desires and regrets 
and aspirations; the startling surprises 
vartures defving every 
orthodox composition ; the 

and shuddering lust and 
half-cries; and, above all, 
insidious irresisti- 


every bar 


dissonances 


nameless 


one 


and bold dey 
canon Of 
passions 
stammering 

the subtle, 
bk suggestion 


sedi tiv e, 
underlying 


all, all was beyond belief, supremely 
erotic 

It was as though Music had suddenly 
( iside her ancient disguise of sanc 
tity and stood forth, nude, brazen, ex- 
pectant, quivering with desire. And 
before her fierce ardor of fleshly appe- 
tite no man’s will, were it an anchorite’s, 
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but must bend and succumb like a wa- 
ter-rush before the March gale. I knew 
not whether to blush—for humanity, for 
the countless pure women about me-—or 
to snatch the fairest among them and 
together fling ourselves into the vortex 
of delirious delight. 

It was with infinite relief, therefore, 
that I saw the curtain drop on the first 
act, and, as did everybody, I turned my 
attention to the house. My first thought 
was of the “fremden loge,” the commo- 
dious box next to the king’s, where are 


seated notables, the ouests of the court 
from other countries. 

I felt morally certain that there I 
would behold my _ friend Monsieur 


Blanc. to the article in the 
newspaper, concet “Salome,” would 
seem to indicate that he had traveled to 
Dresden to attend this performance ; 
nor would he be likely to do so incog 


But no Monsieur Blane was to 


His allusion 


Nine 
: S 


be seen 


in the ‘fremden loge.” Only two ex- 
alted personages appeared in the box 
their Serene Highnesses of Saxe-Meini- 


gen-Nassau-Fingstenberg-Strellitz. 

At all events, that’s what the usher 
told me they were; and I hadn't the 
face to ask him to spell it or to write it 
out for me. His Serene Highness was 
a weazened little old man with weak 
eyes and flaxen hair cropped short like 
a convict’s, save for a bristling pompa- 
dour. Her Highness—an enor- 
mous creature, fat and as phlegmatic as 
an oyster— have all the se- 
renity and highness of the family. They 
interested me not at all, so my eyes 
passed on around the horseshoe. 

No more did the royal box attract 
more than a transient glance from me. 
I had known the Saxon court from the 


Seren 


seemed to 


days of “good” King Albert; his reign- 
ing nephew never did loom large in the 
fierce white light that beats upon a 
throne; although, I must confess, the 
sight of the luckless young fellow sit- 


ting queenless in his box did touch me, 
all the world knows why he must 
evermore sit queenless. So my eye 
passed on from box to box and gradu al 
ly condescended to ni » the common- 
alty in my own enlieg tier. It was then 
that something turned 


since 


occurred which 
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that night’s opera into a vital chapter 
in this story—and of my life. 

In the box directly opposite to mine 
I saw the Frenchman who had accom- 
panied Monsieur Blanc at the station in 
Cologne on the previous evening. Now 
that I saw him without his hat I was 
instantly struck by his almost ludicrous 
resemblance to the traditional Mephis- 
topheles of “Faust.” Every detail was 
perfect; the arched eyebrows, the 
pointed ears; the goatee and feline mus- 
tache ; the sinister leer and look of cun- 
ning. 

To heighten the impression, monsieur 
sported a gorgeous decoration in the 
shape of a wide scarlet ribbon worn 
diagonally across the bulging expanse 
of plaited shirt-front. I almost fancied, 
when he joked with his three friends, 
that I could hear the dry, hollow, hellish 
“Ha! ha! ha!” as every basso I ever 
heard, from Galassi to Edouard de 
Reszke, laughed it. 

Moreover, after once seeing “Mephis- 
to,” as I at once dubbed him, I could not 
shake off the fascination he exerted 
over me. When he rose and left his 
box I did the same and hurried around 
the foyer to get a closer look at him. 

Up the grand stairs I pursued him 
and reached the top just in time to see 
him approach a stout woman in black 
and diamonds, with whom he conversed 
earnestly for several minutes. From 
my safe corner I watched, not at all 
knowing why. 

Presently the woman left him and 
went into a box, whence she returned 
after a moment, leading a tall girl—an 
American, I could have sworn at the 
first glimpse of her—dressed in the sim- 
plest possible white muslin gown and 
without a jewel of any sort about her 
person. 

The elder woman knocked at the door 
of another box—the third to the left of 
the “fremden loge’—and after a brief 
parley with the gentleman who opened 
the door the girl alone was admitted. 
Then the liveried attendants warned 
everybody that it was time to return to 
our places, and with the rest I found 
my way back to mine. 

I tried to banish from my mind all 








that had distracted me during the inter- 
mission; but it was of no use. While 
pretending to myself that I was listen- 
ing to the music, I kept looking across 
at Mephisto and thence, following his 
bad eye, up at the box into which | had 
seen the American girl disappear. She 
had been given much the best seat in 
their box by her new hosts, a nice little 
lady and her nice little husband, who 
were quiet enough to be English and 
so frankly and intelligently enjoying the 
music that I knew they must be—well, 
anything but English. But, oh, the 
girl! 

Fresh as a morning in May and as 
pure and sweet, she sat in her simple 
white gown among the gemmed and 
powdered and painted and faded and 
jaded women of the grand world, peer- 
less, a queen. Now that I could study 
her, I was able to analyze the causes 
that had made me start with admiration 
when I got the instant’s glimpse of her 
in the foyer. 

Not weak enough to be merely pretty, 
the young face appealed to the artist in 
me by its splendid nobility and a certain 
quality of virginal beauty. Her look as 
she faced the increasing number of peo- 
ple who stared at her was the challenge 
of innocence flung unknowingly into the 
very teeth of the wisdom which is death. 
High rose her head above a neck and 
shoulders which any other woman along 
the blazing semicircle would have given 
her tiara to possess. 

And what hair! A great mass of 
chestnut with a glint ‘of red gold here 
and there as she turned her head, and all 
piled in bewitching impromptu confu- 
sion, worlds lovelier than the slick geo- 
metrical pomaded coiffures of the rest, 
which had entailed an hour in a 
straight-backed chair under the expen- 
sive hands of a hair-dresser—and which, 
on my word as a portrait-painter, looked 
like bought wigs on two-thirds of the 
women. Yes, my litthe American in- 
génue was the rare jewel in all that ori- 
flamme of splendor. 

Nor was I the only one who seemed 
to appreciate the fact that the gods had 
sent us something out of the common 
in this wondrous girl with her unspoiled 
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charms. Mephisto never once took his 
lascivious eyes from her, while now and 
again I caught some man nudging an- 
other, when both would look up at her— 
to my no little disgust, strange to say, 
since I was the worst offender of them 
all. 

My girl listened to the music with 
such evident failure to comprehend its 
purport that my early anxiety on that 
score soon gave place to pleasant reflec- 
tions upon the fact that it is not, after 
all, such a pity that Americans can so 
thoroughly enjoy Europe without hav- 
ing the faintest notion as to what it’s 
all about. 

But suddenly my complacent feelings 
were changed into the liveliest curiosity 
and, the next moment, the keenest dis- 
tress. My girl dropped her fan into the 
adjoining box—she had been resting her 
exquisitely rounded arm on the velvet- 
cushioned dividing rail—and a gentle- 
man, until then hidden behind the dra- 
pery, stooped and picked it up for her. 
As he handed it to her I was quick to 
observe the almost brutal frankness 
with which he made the discovery that 
he was sitting close to so beautiful a 
woman, 

She moved her lips in thanks; he 
pulled his chair forward so as to be able 
to stare at her at his will; and then, a 
satyr’s smile on his sensual wrinkled lit- 
tle old face, he settled down to gloat 
over her. With infamous affrontery he 
went so far as to lay the tips of his 
fingers on the rail within an inch of her 
gleaming bare shoulder. 

The next moment he turned his face, 
and [ recognized him. It was Monsieur 
Blanc. 

Had I not heard “Salome” many 
times since, I could give but a scant 
account of the last two acts. -Quite pre- 
posterously, but none the less swiftly, 
my mind hurried from one ugly conclu- 
sion to the next, until I had evolved an 
unbroken chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

[ had it all! The whispered confer- 
ence between Mephisto and his female 
accomplice; the mysterious way in 
which they had inveigled the girl into 
that particular box; the presence of the 
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notorious royal roué, Monsieur Blanc, 
in the adjoining box—what did it all 
mean? What could it mean, but that 
my girl was about to be made the vic- 
tim of an infamous conspiracy ? 

Yes, up in that box another Salome 
was being used as a bait wherewith to 
tempt the jaded appetite of a monster— 
and fatten the purse of a villainous 
French go-between! And I instantly 
rushed to the mad conclusion that I 
must do what I might to save her! 

“Whose box is that?” I asked of a 
German sitting by me and who had 
given me much pleasant gossip of the 
notables present ; ‘‘the fourth one to the 
left of his majesty’s, where the girl in 
white is ?” 

“Ah, that is the box of the Freiherr 
Graf von Bumpf. And the fraulein, is 
she not wie cine blume?” 

Thank heaven, the performance came 
to an end at last! Mephisto left his lair 
a few moments before the final curtain; 
and I, also, was in the lobby before the 
rush. 

It’s a great show, a gala night, when 
everybody crowds about the grand en- 
trance to look at the royalties take car- 
riage. The flaring torches held by the 
footmen in their fawn-colored livery; 
the high and mighty ladies with beefy 
red arms and glittering coronets and 
ancestral ropes of pearls and rubies and 
diamonds about their ample necks; and 
the consumptive-looking princes who 
would seem a sorry lot, were they not 
of the blood royal. It is all very sol- 
emn, very—amusing ! 

I stared with the rest, and then, after 
the last carriage had glided away, I lit 
my cigar and stood looking over at the 
broken roof-line of the palace and court- 
church in the moonlight. As I was 
about to saunter forth into the open 
square I noticed a man who hurried out 
of the theater. It was Monsieur Blanc, 
alone and afoot, and hence acting in a 
way to establish my worst fears. 

Thinking to follow him, I waited in 
the shadow of the porte-cochére until 
he was well across the plaza. They were 
shutting the great folding-doors now, 
and as I turned to look at them, a wom- 
an ran down the steps. It was my girl, 
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and she was manifestly agitated, almost 
hysterical, in fact. She stood as if un- 
certain what to do, until she caught 
sight of me. 

“Oh, sir, would you mind seeing if 
you can find a droschke for me? I got 
separated from my chaperon in some 
way, and she evidently thinks that I am 
with friends.” 

That settled it! Providence had given 
me just the opportunity I longed for, to 
save her! Assuring her that I’d fetch 
a cab in a moment, I tore across the 
square, flinging a mute curse at Mon- 
sieur Blanc as I passed him, and was 
back in a belated droschke at once. It 
was all only too clear. They had con 
trived to leave the unhappy child to the 
tender mercies of Blanc; he had in 
sulted her; and my glorious Saint Sa- 
lome had scorned him! The blood of 
all the Endicotts leaped to my heart. | 
seemed to see the dear old face of Aunt 
Honoria smiling down at me from 
above. 

“It’s awfully embarrassing,” 
out Saint Salome in her frank 
can way as I handed her into the cal 
“but I haven't a cent with me. Would 
you mind paying the driver?” 

“A privilege, I assure you,” replied 
[, more truthfully than such statements 
are usually made. “And now to what 
address shall [ direct him to take you?” 

“Tf he'll set me down at the foot of 
Christian-strasse I'll run up to the house 
all right. But, please, aren't you 
ing along? I’m fearfully nervous—so 
late, you know.” 

She had paid me the compliment of 
my life. We scarcely spoke during the 
too few minutes that it took the driver 
to reach the foot of ¢ 
She pulled off her long white gloves and 
handed them to me while she 
some dark ones, trembling the while. 
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my hopes of meeting her 


again in a regular way on my protest 
against her intention to walk to her 
door from the corner, I suppressed the 


to try to learn who she was. 
insisted upon being left where 
said, and I drove home in ig- 
and quite the most unhappy 
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IV. 


I awoke the next morning with a 
feeling of impending troubles. I had 
given Aunt Honoria a dozen reasons 


why I must hurry away by the noon 
train, and now, of course, I should have 
to stop in Dresden the Lord alone knew 
how long, for it was out of the question 
that I could leave until I had found the 
girl’s people and—in some as yet un- 
thinkable way—advised them of the 
true state of affairs. 

Over my little breakfast, eaten alone, 
I was able at least to formulate one defi- 
nite line of action and to reach one cer- 
tain conclusion—Aunt Honoria must 
not discover my real reason for remain- 
ing in Dresden, if I had to lie unblush- 
ingly to the old soul. Yes, aunt 
must be kept in blissful ignorance. 

“Tom!” 

“Aunt?” 


tT 
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“Come here, sir!” 


I was trying to slip out of the house, 
when she heard me in the passage and 
sang out to me from bed. There was no 
mistaking her tone; I was summoned 
to the bar to plead to some serious 
charge. 

“Sit down, sir!” 

[ drew a chair close to the bed. 

“Tom, you need a new Inverness 
coat.” 

“T need so many things, dear aun 
said I, the general proposition being 
both true and time in 
which to endeavor to divine her whim. 
My shabby Inverness‘ lay across her 
knees and her quaint old housewife on 
the pillow beside her. A darning-needle 
gleamed in her rheumatic old fingers. 


> 


affording me 


“You do indeed need many things 
which you could very well have, if you 
didn’t fetch your old aunt a sinfully 
costly gift every time vou dispose of a 
picture. I shall not permit it 
ter !”” 

“And so deprive me of my only disst- 
pation ?” 


hereaf- 


“Oh, you’re hopeless—God bless you, 
boy! But really, Tom, this coat is not 
fit! It’s quite too disreputable, even for 
Just look at the holes I’ve darned 


you! | 
already—I do wish you'd recollect that 
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the moths have a fancy for wool 
no end of others still to do!” 

“Only over my dead body!” I cried, 
snatching the coat and tossing it far 
across the room. “I'll get another one 
directly I reach London, for I sha’n’t 
have you ruining your eyes, and your 
angelic temper, over me, ma’am!_ Es- 
pecially your temper, which, if you'll 
pardon me, seems to be not of the 
sweetest this morning.” 

“And well it mayn’t be, sir! With 
you deceiving me in this shameful fash- 
ion !” 

“Deceiving you, Aunt Honoria ?” 

“Shamefully! Scandalously! And I 
forever begging you to confide in me!” 

“| really haven't the remotest idea of 
what you are driving at.” 

“Oh, no, of course not! None so in- 
nocent as those who couldn’t spell in- 
nocence if their lives depended on it! 
Tom!” 

“Ma’am?” 

“Look at this, sir!’ 

She drew a long white kid glove from 
under her pillows and held it dangling 
before my guilty eyes. I clutched at it, 
but she was too quick for me. 

“What is this, sir?’ demanded my 
aunt, very serious and continuing to 
dangle the incriminating glove close to 
my face. “If you will have the good- 
ness to advise me what this is I shall 
be obliged to you.” 

“Why, it’s a g-g-glove, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, sir; a female's glove, sir!” 

“Where on earth could it have come 
from, aunt?” 

“From where this one also came, no 
doubt. Oh, you will imagine that I’m 
blind, will you, you conscienceless rogue 
you!” 

She drew as she spoke another long 
white kid glove from under the pillows. 

“Another ?” 

“Yes, sir, two! Two, Tom! Two 
shameless female gloves, sir. Two! 
Not merely one, but two!” 

“Gloves frequently come in pairs, do 
they not, dear aunt?” I stammered, for 
the first time in my life realizing why a 
drowning man clutches so frantically— 
and foolishly ?—at any straw. 
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“Granting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that they do sometimes come in 
pairs, will you, sir, now have the monu- 
mental audacity to inform me that these 
particular gloves came into the pocket 
of your Inverness by accident?” 

“Tf you would only let me examine 
them, Aunt Honoria, I might better be 
able to determine just how these par- 
ticular gloves ever managed to come 
into my possession, though of course | 
can't imagine how any such thing cowd 
have happened.” 

“Oh, of course not!” 

Aunt held out the wretched gloves 
and I. examined them with minute care 
and—little did she dream how much— 
with tenderness as well. As I took hold 
of one of the gloves I seemed to feel the 
thrill [ could well fancy I would have 
felt had Saint Salome’s hand been with- 
in it; and also I felt something hard, as 
it might be a coin or a ring. Both feel- 
ings | was careful to hide from my 
aunt’s eagle eye. 

“Well, sir,” she demanded after I had 
carried the little farce as far as she had 
a mind to let it go, “has your critica 
examination enabled you to recall the 
disgraceful occasion—it now appears 
that such occasions are frequent—when 
you got these gloves ?” 

“It must have been last night, I fear,” 
I laughed, adroitly slipping the gloves 
into my pocket unobserved by my aunt; 
and planning to make my escape at the 
earliest possible moment for the purpose 
of learning whatever the hard thing in 
one of them might be. 

“Last night, eh? And yet you gave 
me to understand that under no circum- 
stances would you take a lady—except, 
of course, your old aunt—to witness 
‘Salome.’ Would you mind telling me, 
sir, if you have been deceiving me all 
these years, and this sort of thing is 
going on constantly?” 

Naturally, from the moment T first 
caught sight of the telltale elove in 
aunt’s hand I realized that my determi- 
nation not to let her know anything of 
the events of the preceding night must 
be abandoned. She must know—all. 
After a momentary feeling of indefinite 
regret, I accepted the inevitable with 
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considerable relief; with entire satisfac- 
tion, in fact. 

In the very likely event of my having 
to remain a number of days in Dresden, 
and in the still more certain prospect of 
my having goodness only could tell 
what difficulty in ascertaining who and 
what Saint Salome’s people were and 
how best to meet the delicate situation, 
I realized that it would be next to im- 
possible to act without arousing my 
aunt’s curiosity. This, I now felt, 
would bé worse than unnecessary; it 
would be foolish, for I knew Aunt 
Honoria for the wisest and most re- 
sourceful of good women. Her tact, her 
fine sense of the fit, her very age and 
unmistakable character, might, nay, 
would be of the greatest use to me in 
the solution of the embarrassingly 
unique situation in which I found my- 
self, 

Accordingly, while we were yet en- 
joying our little play over the compro- 
mising gloves, I had already made up 
my mind to take the dear old campaign- 
er into my unreserved confidence. 

I told my story as simply as I could. 
Aunt Honoria’s face was a study as the 
plot deepened and I came to the descrip- 
tion of the girl’s exquisite purity and 
sweetness. Long before I was done, I 
thanked heaven that I had forgotten to 
return those blessed gloves to her when 
the girl had got out of the droschke at 
the foot of her street. Had I done so, 
my aunt might never have heard the 
story—nor I thus happily secured her 
help. 

“And now what’s to be done—the 
poor child, how my heart goes out to 
her !—so that we may learn the address 
of her people?” asked my aunt after she 
had spoken her very decided mind about 
sundry social conditions on the Conti- 
nent. 

“That’s the question—what ?” 

“But surely, Tom, since this infamous 
Monsieur Blanc is who he is, it will 
be possible to discover his where- 
abouts ?” 

“A king incog, my dear Aunt 
Honoria, is not so easily unmasked. 
Then, too, mightn’t it be rather danger- 
ous for us to insinuate that his majesty 


was pursuing our little saint, on nothing 
more tangible in the way of evidence 
than that I saw him pick up her fan?” 

“There’s his reputation—the worst in 
Europe!” argued aunt, the ribbons on 
her cap bobbing convincingly. 

“Yes, and there’s the divinity that \ 
doth hedge about a king, Aunt Honoria. 
Public policy, if no loftier considera- 
tion, prevents the press and public opin- 
ion from exposing the peccadillos of 
royalty.” 

“That is only too true. But, surely, 
at the faintest whisper of exposure he 
would desist. I’m for giving his maj- 
esty to understand that his intentions 
toward this unhappy girl are suspected. 
Believe me, he would quit Dresden by 
the next train!” 

“IT doubt it. My own mind is, that 
that villainous Frenchman, who appears 
to be the king’s secret agent, and the fat 
woman of whom I told you, are much 
too skilled in their fiendish arts to be 
baffled by an anonymous threat. No; 
the girl, no doubt, has people here, and 
it is they whom we must find.” 

“But how?” 

“That’s it—how ?” 

“With what sort of people was she 
last night? The boxes in that tier be- 
long to well-known members of society. 
In whose loge did she sit?” 

“That’s the ticket!” I exclaimed, 
jumping up and giving aunt an approv- 
ing slap on the shoulder. “As I told 
you, she was decoyed by some means 
into the fourth box to the left of the 
royalties, which, it seems, belongs to 
the Freiherr Graf von Bumpf.” 

“Who?” 

“Graf von Bumpf, whoever he may 

be.” 
“What extraordinary names _ these 
foreigners persist in having! But that’s 
neither here nor there. It should not be 
difficult to hunt up this Graf von— 
whatever did you say his ridiculous 
name is?” 

“Bumpf.” 

“Absurd, is it not? This Graf von 
sumpf, as I was about to say, and then 
to ask him who the x 
“Oh, you’re on terms of familiar ac- 














quaintance with the Saxon nobility, are 
you, aunt?” 

“You know I’m no such a thing! But 
there’s dearest Lady ‘Anastasia; she 
doubtless has the entrée at the Bump— 
I shall never get that extraordinary 
name right!” 

I smiled. Lady Anastasia Crewe, the 
bright particular star in the galaxy of 
indigent spinsters in which Miss Endi- 
cott herself was no inconspicuous orna- 
ment, was a perpetual source of joy to 
me. The aunt of a belted earl in the 
peerage of Ireland, and a personage in 
her own right, dearest Anastasia tow- 
ered like a mighty rock of security 
above the barren land of genteel quar- 
terly remittance obscurity from whose 
bourne no dear gentle old traveler ever 
returns to England—except to be laid 
under the gnarled yews in the family 
churchyard close by the gates of the 
park, above whose tree-tops rise the bat- 
tlements, or gables, or just the humble 
chimney-stacks, of the old home. 

With the Lady Anastasia in their 
midst not even the most exclusive no- 
bility of their land of exile could ignore 
the claims or deny the standing of Miss 
Endicott’s equally exclusive little co- 
terie. 

True, since the nephew-earl’s reverses 
on the turf, poor dearest Anastasia had 
been obliged to board at a strictly eco- 
nomical—but also strictly genteel—pen- 
sion in a dreary little street just off the 
Bismarck Platz; but from even that 
coign of disadvantage her indisputable 
social influence might be exerted. It 
might be exerted even to the length of 
securing an introduction to the Graf von 
Bumpfs. 

“Try it by all means, my dear auntie. 
It is not at all impossible that her lady- 
ship already knows the graf, or at least 
the grafin; and if by any chance she 
does not happen to know them person- 
ally, she of course knows no end of peo- 
ple who do.” 

“Depend upon it, Tom, Lady Anasta- 
sia is our only hope. I shall write her 
immediately begging her to honor me 
by dropping in for luncheon, for of 
course we must lose no time, must we ?” 

“Not an instant!” 
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So it was arranged that we were to 
meet at noon for a council of war; and 
I—in the last stages of acute curiosity 
to know what could possibly be in the 
glove—retreated into the drawing- 
room. With a hand none too steady I 
took the gloves out of my pocket and 
felt for the hard whatever it was in one 
of them. Then I gently shook the glove, 
holding it by the end of one of the fin- 
gers. 

A ring dropped into my hand. It was 
a magnificent one, a great diamond set 
between a ruby and a sapphire, three 
superb stones. I turned the beautiful 
trinket this way and that in the palm of 
my hand. A queer feeling of—no, of 
course it was not exactly sadness, drift- 
ing like the shadow of a lost something 
through my mind. No fool like an old 
fool; unless it be a middle-aged one of, 
say, forty. If ever a gold band spelled 
“engaged,” then this ring spelled it. 


V. 

Not at all as confident as Aunt Hon- 
oria that in Lady Anastasia we could 
count upon finding the open-sesame to 
the acquaintance of the Von Bumpfs, I 
set out to make some preliminary efforts 
on my own account. 

The gloves had cheered me. It would 
be entirely natural and proper that the 
finder of even so trifling an article 
would attempt to discover the address 
of the owner. But if the gloves had 
thus afforded me a plausible ground for 
endeavoring to learn the name and 
whereabouts of Saint Salome, the find- 
ing of the ring left me absolutely no 
choice in the matter. I must exhaust 
every means of discovering her, or else 
subject myself to the inevitable sus- 
picion of having robbed her while pre- 
tending to protect. 

In the innocence of her heart, and un- 
der the nervous excitement of finding 
herself alone in the streets at midnight, 
the girl had trusted a stranger; and he 
had coolly proceeded to keep the costly 
ring which she had asked him to hold 
for a moment. It looked ugly. 

In my uncertainty as to where to turn 
it occurred to me that the American 
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consul might very likely be able to fur- 
nish me an introduction to somebody or 
other through whom I could approach 
the Graf von Bumpf. I had not met the 
newly arrived consul, but that did not 
signify; I could readily establish the 
fact of my responsibility ; and, anyhow, 
what American but has a claim upon 
the good offices of his government? 

Accordingly, | made my way to the 
consulate, over whose portal hung the 
escutcheon of the free, the invincible 
Eagle supported by Old Glory on either 
side, and “E Pluribus Unum’ embla- 
zoned on a scroll below. 

Mr. Patrick Coogan was in his office 
and effusively cordial. It required no 
very keen insight to fathom the causes 
operating in the evolution of an under- 
bred Tammany Democrat into an ap- 
pointee to an important foreign post un- 
der a Republican administration. | 
could quite ‘readily comprehend it all. 
Coogan was not the sort of man to fail 
to see which way the wind was blowing 
the ripe plums of place. A sudden 
change of political faith; an interview 
with certain astute ecclesiastics prudent- 
ly engaged in bringing about the for- 
merly unheard-of type, the Irish Repub- 
lican ; a liberal use of Celtic adulation of 
the right people—and the trick was 
turned. 

“Ah, what are ye givin’ us?” laughed 
Mr. Coogan, when I introduced myself. 
“Sure, you're not an Amurrican, are 
you, honest? Annybody’d take you for 
a Britisher, dontcherknow. Say, on the 
level, are you givin’ me the straight 
goods? Then shake!” 

I shook, 

“And now, Mr. Indicott, what can I 
be after doin’ fer you? I’m in the busi- 
ness of puttin’ ivery wan from God's 
country nixt to whativer they wants, 
see?” 

[ explained that I wished very much 
to be put in touch with some one who 
could introduce me to the Graf von 
Bumpf. 

“Hully gee! Me name ain’t Butt- 
inski, and I ain’t on speakin’ terms wid 
his nibs Von Bumpf: but I guess I can 
connect, all right, all right.” 

“You really think you can?” 





“Sure ting! Give me till this after- 
noon, and I'll get a move on right away 
quick, and it'll be tickled to death I'll be 
if I can be of service to you. Niver 
moind the t’anks, Mr. Indicott. And 
moind that you call ag’in soon.” 

[ left him and spent a pleasant enough 
hour in “bummeling” up and down the 
Prager, a diversion never to be denied 
to oneself in Dresden and never wanting 
in human interest. As I was about to 
pass under the archway at the end of 
the street, thinking to drop into the 
Zwinger Gallery for just a look at 
the Raphael, I heard a hearty voice call- 
ing out my name. I turned and saw 
Coogan running after me, waving an 
envelope to me as he came. 

“And here it is! The viry ting! As 
foine a litter as annywan could wish, 
from th’ English consul, introjucin’ you 
to—to—what the divil’s th’ auld guy’s 
name ?”’ 

In ten minutes I was at the door of 
the graf’s palace, somewhere back of the 
Kreuze Kirche ; and in another minute I 
was in the presence of the affable graf 
himself. 

“Ah, but the grafin and I were not 
present last night. We loaned our box 
to some very charming American 
friends, a Mr. Forbes and his good 
wife.” 

As soon as I could do so without 
rudeness, I took my departure from the 
delightful little man—he had put his 
box at my disposal for the next per- 
formance of ‘“Salome’’—and hurried to 
the Europaischerhof, where, the graf 
told me, I would find Mr. Forbes. 

Armed with Graf von Bumpf’s card, 
I had no difficulty in obtaining an inter- 
view with the nice litthe man and his 
nice little wife, whose appearance and 
the way they listened to the music had 
impressed me so favorably the night be- 
fore. 

“But dear me!” cried Mrs. Forbes 
when I had explained my mission, “I’m 
really afraid that we can’t help you. 
You see, the girl—how perfectly lovely 
and sweet she was, was she not ?—was 
not an acquaintance of ours. No. It 
appears that her chaperon—one of these 
good motherly souls who take charge of 
































a whole flock of girls who are studying 
here—was unable to get enough places 
for her pretty brood, and seeing that 
our box was almost empty she did us 
the kindness to come and ask us to let 
the dear girl sit with us.” 

“And you did not even learn the 
young lady’s name?” asked I anxiously. 

“No—most unfortunately, we felt as 
soon as we reached home and began to 
talk about her. But, you know, Mr. En- 
dicott, many little social matters are 
much more strictly observed over here 
than in America; so we hesitated to ask 
the child who she_ was, her 
chaperon had seen fit not to present her 
in the usual way. I’m so ws 

‘And the chaperon—you d 
who she was, either?” 

“Alas, no.” 

That seemed to write “No Thorough- 
fare” in this direction ; so, after chatting 
a few minutes, I rose to go. 

“No, but what's your hurry?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Forbes, taking a box of 
cigars from the table and holding it 
out toward me. “Do stop and smoke a 
cigar while we talk over the opera. Tre- 
mendous, wasn’t it?” 

‘Or better,” chirped up Mrs. Forbes 
“while we talk America. It one 
good to meet Americans over here—of 
the right sort, that is. You are of the 
Massachusetts family ?” 
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“Only remotely related, I fear. As 
far as I have been able to trace my an- 
cestry, the Massachusetts branch and 
ours do not commingle this side of 


\dam,” I laughed; and we settled back 
in our chairs right chummily for a long 
gossip. 

One thing led to another, until 
mark of mine led to the 
covery that among the innumerable mu- 
tual friends which we found that we 
had was my old roommate at Harvard, 
“Nick” Bleecker, now a decidedly pros- 
perous banker in Wall Street. It even 
transpired that—now that they came to 
think of it—the remembered 
having met me once, when they visited 
Bleecker at Cambridge. 

“And I wonder if you recollect Nick’s 
brother Morris?” asked Mrs. Forbes. 
“Perfecily; we used to call him the 


some 


chance re dis- 


Forbeses 
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Cowboy Kid. A terror, if ever there 
was one! But, let’s see, Morris must 
have cut his wisdom-teeth by this time; 
he must be all of thirty. How time does 
fugit!” 

“How delightful, is it not, Delano, 
to hear Mr. Endicott talk of all those 
old friends?” merrily said Mrs. Forbes, 
with a little clapping of her little white 
hands. “And what do you think, Mr. 
Endicott? Morris Bleecker is in Dres- 
den now!” 

“Not really? Where? It will be 
good for sore eyes to see the Kid once 
more.” 

“And what's more, he’s over here on 
the most romantic of missions. His 
fiancée has been studying art here this 
winter, and they are to be married di- 
rectly after Easter.” 

“And who is the happy girl?” 
eagerly. 

“She’s a Miss Lee, of Baltimore. We 
haven't met her, but I understand that 
she is a rare beauty and, of course, all 
that one could wish in the way of social 
position and all that.” 

“[ shall hope to meet her as soon as 
{ hunt up the Kid. Are her people with 
her? And where does she liye here?” 


I asked 


“That I can’t say. All that I know 
is, that Miss Lee is under the‘care of 
one of those chaperons of whom we 


were speaking a moment ago—that’s 
why we've missed meeting her at any of 
the receptions and dinners at which we 
have been present. These chaperoned 
girls here might almost as well be in a 
convent ; strict is not the word.” 

“Winthrop tells me,” put in Mr. 
Forbes, “that Miss Lee was at the opera 
last night; he saw her after the per 
formance standing with an elderly gen- 
tleman who appeared to be urging her 
to do something that she did not wish to 
i? 

‘And, do you know,” added Mrs. 
Forbes, “that I’ve allowed myself to im- 
agine that the girl in our box may have 
been she?” 

[ instantly did more than allow my- 
self to imagine the same thing. Indeed, 
so sure was I that Saint Salome was 
of course no other than Miss Lee, that 
I scarcely heard whatever else my hosts 
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may have said to me before I rushed 
away fairly tortured by—what? 

It was all too maddeningly clear! The 
chaperon was, of course, the woman in 
black with diamonds; the elderly man 
was Monsieur Blanc; the ring in my 
waistcoat pocket was the one the Kid 
had given her when they became be- 
trothed; my little Saint Salome was to 
be married at Easter—and no fool like 
an old fool, except me! 

I tore home. I must see Aunt Hon- 
oria before she could take Lady Anas- 
tasia—a waspish gossip—into our confi- 
dence. And to do this I must hurry. 

Alas! As I let myself into my aunt’s 
apartment I heard her and Lady Anas- 
tasia talking in the drawing-room; nor 
could I induce aunt to pay the slightest 
heed to the signals of distress which I 
flew at my peak. Usually too quick to 
detect a hint or any little piece of draw- 
ing-room strategy, Aunt Honoria now, 
of all times, persisted in ignoring my 
brazenly frank signs, even when I went 
and stood in the passage and implored 
her with my eyes and outstretched arms 
to come to me for a moment. 

But my fears proved unwarranted. 
Luncheon passed without so much as a 
distant. allusion to the subject of the 
Von Bumpfs. While, it is true, Lady 
Anastasia never allowed the conversa- 
tion to drift far from her relations with 
the nobility, Miss Endicott never al- 
lowed it to drift within gunshot of the 
Von Bumpfs. At last, the tea and talk 
came to an end, and with the rustle of 
aristocratic skirts down the stairs we 
were left to our middle-class selves. 

“T was in mortal terror,” I said when 
I had bowed Lady Anastasia into her 
cab and rejoined my unaccountably ob- 
tuse relative, ‘lest you would mention 
the Von Bumpf matter to her ladyship. 
It would have been most unfortunate, 
for I have a clue to the identity of our 
girl of last night.” 

“So have I!” announced my aunt, 
with a toss of her head. “And, sir, the 
next time that I refuse to notice your 
signals I hope you'll do me the kindness 
to remember that whatever else I may 
or may not be, I am never by any 
chance stupid!” 








VI. 


“Tom !” 

“Aunt!” 

“Tom, after I confronted you this 
morning with those two very damaging 
gloves, and you pretended to be thor- 
oughly ashamed of yourself, how, how, 
sir, 1 ask, could you have been at that 
very moment concealing from me the 
much more disgraceful fact that you 
carried your clandestine little escapade 
of last night to the length of actually 
exchanging love-tokens with the crea- 
ture ?” 

“Love-tokens, Aunt Honoria?” 

“Love-tokens, sir!” 

“Tnnocent.” 

“Of course! Always innocent—until 
I hold no less than two female gloves 
under your very nose!” 

“The meanest prisoner in the dock is 
entitled by law to hear not alone the 
charge against him, but also the evi- 
dence.” 

“Tom, you scamp, look at this!” 

Aunt Honoria explored with her thin 
old hand the fluffy regions beneath her 
outer skirt of grenadine. She was un- 
conscionably long about locating the 
pocket. If there is one thing that gets 
on my dear aunt’s nerves it is to be kept 
waiting. Playing at hide the slipper 
puts her usually equable temper to a 
severe test; of all women, she should 
have been the first to agitate a radical 
reform in the matter of placing pockets 
somewhere, anywhere, within reach, 
and where they might be discovered af- 
ter a reasonably careful search. 

I watched her struggles with growing 
anxiety; each futile clutch of her trem- 
bling hand increased the likelihood that 
I would “catch it’? once she returned to 
her sermon. 

“Pray don’t tell me it’s another glove, 
aunt !” 

She shot a withering glance at me 
and continued her explorations. Final- 
ly, a gleam of triumph in her eye an- 
nounced success. With ominous delib- 
eration Aunt Honoria drew forth from 
the depths a clipping from a newspaper 
and held it out for me to read. 

“There, sir! Unless your long career 
of gallantry has left you quite lost to 

















any sense of honor, you will now con- 
fess, I hope, sir, that this indecent ad- 
vertisement refers to you!” 

“An advertisement? Refers to me? 
Why, my dearest Aunt Honoria, this is 
really, really 

“Read it, 

I read: 





sir!” 


“Tf the English or Americ: an gentleman 
10 kindly fetched a droschke for the young 
dy in white, at the opera last night, would 
return the ring which she asked him to hold 
while she changed her gloves, he may de- 
mand reward in any sum, even to the value 
of the ring. Confidential No questions 
senet no prosecution. Address, Madame 
X., Villa Wahnfried, Christian-strasse, Dres- 
I looked at Aunt Honoria, then at the 
amazing advertisement, then once more 
at Aunt Honoria. It was too good to be 
true! 
“Sweet 
ment !”’ 
a voice. 
“And now, sir,” 


are the uses of—advertise- 
murmured I when I could find 


bridled my aunt, 
glaring at me, “do you propose to tell 
me in the face of this, that you were not 
cruelly deceiving me this morning when 
you pretended to be so taken aback by 
the discovery of those scandalous gloves 
in the pocket of your supposedly moral 
Inverness? And that creature’s ring in 
the pocket of your waistcoat all the 
time! Is it a very fine ring, Tom dear ?” 

“Magnificent!” I replied, stooping to 
kiss the kind old eyes twinkling now 
with wicked merriment. 

“Show it me! Dear me! It is a 
splendid one, is it not?” 

“The Cowbot Kid—Morris Bleecker, 
you know, aunt, of whom I have so of- 
ten spoken—must have followed his af- 
fluent big brother’s example and got his 


‘pile,’ as they say in the States, for this 
bit of gold and stone cost a pretty 
penny, you may depend. Engaged, 
wouldn’t you say, aunt?” I asked, for- 


getting quite that she knew 
YN) 


my latest 


nothing of 
discoveries. 

“My experience with engagement- 
rings, Tom, does not warrant an opin- 
ion as to that,” laughed the venerable 
spinster; “but any extravagance is to be 


expected from Americans.” 
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“And I’m jolly well glad of it, aunt, 
since of course I shall demaid a reward 
of, say, three hundred pounds—not half 
what the ring is worth!” I rattled on, 
delighted to find that my indiscretion 
had passed unnoticed. 

Aunt Honoria smiled. 

“Do you know, Tom, I don’t at all 
fancy the tone of that advertisement, not 
at all! Reward indeed! No questions 
asked! No prosecution! Insulting, I 
call that, most insulting—to an Endi- 
cott !”’ 

“Quite so. 
aunt, the dear young creature 
learn my name.” 

“What of it, sir? What if she did not 
know your name? She saw you, did 
she not? She knew you for an English 
gentleman. For, of course, she couldn’t 
have guessed that, through no fault of 
yours, you had the misfortune to be 
born in America.” 

I roared. 

“Ah, but 
Madame X. 
of me; and 
and not the 
tisement.” 

“That is ains it. But 
now, Tom, what’s to be done?” 

“What's to be done, you say? How 
can you ask? Why, this, of course. 
This very day, at the proper hour, Miss 
Endicott will call at the Villa Wahn- 
fried, pay her very elegant devoirs to 
Madame X., make the acquaintance of 
Miss of the charming young 
lady, you know,” I caught myself just 
in time, “and duly return the ring to 
the rejoicing fiancée. And of course 
Miss Endicott will wear the lavender 
silk trimmed with the Endicott point; 
the state bonnet ; and the 

“The new furs which a certain incor- 
rigible young rogue went without no 


But then, you know, dear 
did not 


you see, Aunt Honoria, 
didn’t get even a glimpse 
it was the wary chaperon, 
giri, who wrote the adver- 











end of necessaries to fetch her last 
Christmas.” 
“As Miss Endicott likes as to that. 


I shall select the smartest droschke in 
the— 

“No, dear boy! 
walk.” 

‘The smartest cab in the whole line at 
the square, and Lady Anastasia’s own 


It’s but a step; I can 
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buttons-shall ride on the box to carry in 
Miss Endicott’s carte de visite. I fancy 
we'll hear no more about ‘rewards’ and 
‘no questions asked’ after Miss Endi- 
cott has condescended to honor the Villa 
Wahnfried with her presence!” 

“And you shall go with 
course, Tom!” 

“Certainly not!” I replied decidedly, 
my whole object in thus cajoling my 
aunt into undertaking the delicate mis- 
sion arising from a doubtless very fool- 
ish but none the less very real dread of 
the possible results of meeting Saint Sa- 
lome until after [—well, until after | 
had got the foolishness of an old fool a 
bit better in hand. 


me—of 


“Not? Why not? But you really 
must go, you know, Tom!” 
“Not to-day, Aunt Honoria, thank 


you. It will be much better for you to 
go alone, far more likely to disabuse 
Madame X.’s mind, you know, of any 
lingering suspicions. And anyhow, I’ve 
to hunt up Morris Bleecker this aiter- 
noon. Oh, I say, you know, pray don’t 
pout, dear aunt! You know that you'll 
dearly love to play the grande dame 
again—especially since the honor of the 
family is at stake?” 

“As you will, as you will. It’s always 
as you will, you headstrong boy!” 
scolded the dear old lady, beaming with 
delightful anticipations of her coming 
recrudescence in society. 

At Aunt Honoria’s request I made 
my way around to the top of Christian- 
strasse, to the intent that we might 
know exactly where is the Villa Wahn- 
fried. 1 confess that I was not at all 
loath. Indeed, I was in a state of mild 
delirium over the blessed assurance that 
through my ever resourceful aunt | 
could now hope to establish relations 
with Miss Lee-—or rather, with her 
proper guardian in Dresden—in a way 
at once fitting, natural, and, what was 
most to the point, of such a character as 
to permit of steps being taken imme- 
diately to frustrate the designs of Mon- 


sieur Blanc’s agents, Mephisto and the 


sinister woman in black and diamonds. 
Of course I should still have to look 

up poor Bleecker and acquaint that-—of 

old 


deucedly strenuous young dare- 


devil with my only too well-grounded 
suspicions ; but whatever might come of 
my bungling efforts in that direction, 
with the most tactful and the most sym- 
pathetic of women, my very wise old 
aunt, in charge of the direct negotia- 
tions, there was nothing to fear, 

It was with a light step and a lighter 
heart, therefore, that I made the neces- 
sary détour on my way down-town and 
soon found myself at the top of Chris- 
tian-strasse. At the bottom, it is, like 
all other streets thereabouts, a_ street 
of apartment-houses; but at the upper 
end are a few more or less pretentious 
villas standing in their own grounds, 


high brick walls. 


most of them behind hig 
I started down the street, keeping a 


for “Wahn- 


p eye on the lookout 
ig ] But 





» gate of one of these. 

hile 1 believed for some reason 
the big square villa with the trees 
about it and a very high wall around 
the garden would prove to be ‘“Wahn- 
fried.””’ And so it did. 

Purposely, I took the opposite side of 
the street before 1 reached the gate; the 
thought that Saint Salome might see me 
thus prowling about her retreat filled me 
with guilty uneasiness. However, I re- 
duced my brisk pace to a very slow one 
as | passed the gate. Under its covered 
arch stood a girl. Yes, of course, it was 


1 


she! And she recognized me. 

[ started. My first impulse— to pre- 
tend that I hadn't seen her—was sheer 
madness. She had caught my eye; she 


must have observed that I knew her, for 
I was conscious of going red; and for 
me to hurry off without _an explanation 


were to proclaim myself the thief that 
the advertisement hinted [ might be. 
No, I must speak to her: [ must put 
myself right at once. 

“Oh, it’s the gentleman who * she 


exclaimed as I ran across the street. 


“Who has been turning heaven and 


earth to find you all the morning. Mr. 
Endicott,” I interrupted her, my hat in 
one hand and the other har fumbling 
for the ring in a mad desire to produce 


g 
it before she had time to allude to it. 
“Mr. Endicott,” murmured, ac- 
knowledging the introduction in perfect 
form. “ u’ve taken all this trouble 


she 


(nd ve 























to bring me my poor little ring—it’s 
very precious to me—associations, you 
know, or I shouldn't have allowed 
madame to advertise for it.” 

“And your gloves also,” I laughed as 
I fished them out of my pocket. ‘Real- 
ly, Miss Lee—that is your name, is it 
not?” She bowed prettily. “I feel as 
though I knew you—imutual friends, you 
know—Mr. Morris Blee——” 

“But how perfectly charming to think 
that you know Morrie!” she cried, ex- 
tending a little hand which I clasped 
warmly. “I do wish madame was at 
home so that | might ask you to come 
in, Mr. Endicott, for I’m just positively 
certain that we must have lots and lots 
f mutual friends.” 

“My aunt, Miss Endicott—the dear- 
est old soul in the world—was hoping 
to call upon you this afternoon, to fetch 
back the ring, you know, and to express 
the hope for both of us that we might 
eize the little episode of last night as 
1 





1e Occasion of meeting you.” 

“And of course Miss Endicott will 
come, notwithstanding that you have 
viven me the ring? 


~ 
1 


t 


‘lease beg her to 
, nit sue to call n her!” 

. or permit me to cali upon her. 

\ly aunt will feel very happy, I’m 

ure.’ 


“And you don’t think me so awfully 
terribly foolish for acting that way last 


night, do you?” she asked, with her 
rlorious face turned up at me. “You 

it was all such a dreadful mistake. 
Madame thought I was with Mrs. Pea- 


ittle old gentleman found me alone in 
the foyer and came and begged me to 
allow him to escort me home—why, you 
now, I was so nervous that I actually 
‘gan to cry. He apologized; and then 
[ found vou!” 

“I’m more than glad that you refused 
to accept——”’ I was beginning to say 
in utter indiscretion, “that I had the 
good fortune to be in a position to assist 
you, | mean. Your advertisement men- 
tions a reward: may I claim it in the 
shape of a promise that vou will accept 
an invitation from my aunt to call ?” 

“Ah, but it was madame, not I, who 
insisted upon putting that horrid thing 
in the newspaper. I knew you were a 
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gentleman, an American, or if not an 
American, an Englishman at least, so 
that——”’ 

“Do please put it the other way 
around when you meet my aunt; she’s 
English, you know.” 

“But you, surely, are American ?” 

“Yes, by birth.” 

“I just knew you were! Of course 
there are a lot of awfully nice men in 
[urope, but—well, I was terribly fright- 
ened when that foreigner spoke to me, 
and immensely relieved when you did. 
[ wonder if you can understand my feel- 
Ins 


y 
db 


Perfectly, thank you!” I thought, 
as she stood looking up at me, such in- 
finite innocence as well as infinite wom- 
anliness in her big wistful hazel eyes, 
that | would have given the world for 
the right to protect, to guide, to claim 
her as my own all the days of my hun- 
gry, empty, aimless life; so I ran away 
from temptation by forcing myself to 
add as flippantly as I could: “But do 
you mean to tell me, that because it 
was madame and not yourself, who put 
that advertisement in the paper this 
morning, [ am to get no reward at all?” 

“Why—yes—certainly,” she stam- 
mered, uncertain whether or not I was 
joking. 

“Thanks!” I hastened to say in a tone 
she could not fail to understand. “If 
you don’t mind, I'll beg for my reward 

in addition, of course, to the promise 
you are to make my aunt to call—that 
you will not accept any invitations of 
any sort to go anywhere’—her face 
warned me that I was venturing rather 
far on such short acquaintance—“unless 
Morrie goes with you. Believe me, 
Miss Lee, I have excellent reasons for 
making this seemingly preposterous re- 
quest.” 

“Tt’s a request easily granted,” she 
answered, with a laugh, after a mo- 
ment’s evident embarrassment, “for 
Europe is not America, and madame is 
as strict with us as though we were 
children. But it’s awfully mean of you 
to be so mysterious.” 

“Morrie may be able to solve the mys- 
tery after I've had a talk with him, 
which reminds me that I’ve to hunt him 
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up this minute—a needle in a haystack, 
if he is anything like his former self.” 

“He’s worse,” she laughed, and I fled 
with its merry echo following me and— 
saddening me, a fool! 

High and low and all in vain I sought 
Bleecker; the most that I could learn 
at his hotel being that he would certain- 
ly return for dinner at seven in the eve- 
ning. So I returned to my aunt’s, 
where I found active preparations ma- 
king for the social sally of the after- 
noon. The lavender silk lay on the bed, 
the state bonnet on the dresser, and the 
furs over the back of achair. The ver- 
satile haus-frau, who served Miss En- 
dicott in every capacity, from cook to 
tirewoman, informed me that her mis- 
tress had gone to beg the loan of Lady 
Anastasia’s very smart footman for the 
afternoon. 

Late for luncheon and under a nerv- 
ous strain, Aunt Honoria arrived with 
just time enough left for her to make 
her elaborate toilet. I hurried to the 
square, Lady Anastasia’s smart little 
buttons with me, and secured a really 
very elegant bottle-green droschke, 
whose cabby looked a_field-marshal. 
Aunt Honoria was awaiting her equip- 
age in gorgeous array at the top of the 
stairs. 

“Well, sir, here you are at last,” she 
said, rubbing the powder off the tip of 
her nose. “I thought you were never 
coming. Give me the ring, please.” - 

“B-b-but—I—haven’t got it, you 
know !” 

“Haven't the ring?’ She was terrible 
in her moments of intense emotion, was 
Aunt Honoria. “Will you come to your 
senses for a moment, Thomas, and be 
good enough to advise me what you've 
done with it?” 

“T g-gave it to the girl!” I groaned. 

“Tom!” 


VII. 

I followed meekly the irate lady as 
she swept with crushing dignity into the 
drawing-room and sat down. But it re- 
quired no very labored argument to 
persuade Miss Endicott that notwith- 
standing the ostensible reason for the 
proposed visit was no longer available, 


the real ulterior and vital reason—we 
must not forget this—urgently de- 
manded that the visit be paid. Aunt 
Honoria is of a forgiving disposition; 
and then, too, one does not adorn one’s 
self in one’s best every day? 

Moreover, my explanation really ex- 
plained. My meeting with Miss Lee had 
been an accident pure and simple ; more, 
it might even be looked upon as a posi- 
tive blessing, since it had afforded me 
an opportunity to announce Miss Endi- 
cott’s gracious design to call that very 
afternoon. This would insure Madame 
X. and her charming young protégée 
being at home; for it would have been 
quite too bad, would it not, had Miss 
Endicott gone to all the trouble of call- 
ing only to find the ladies out? 

So it was my happiness to hand Miss 
Endicott into her carriage, wherein the 
good lady drove off like a duchess, with 
the field-marshal and buttons impres- 
sively rigid and solemn on the box. 
Then I hurried to the city bent upon an 
effort to discover, if possible, whether 
or no Monsieur Blanc was still in Dres- 
den and where and how long he might 
be intending to stop. 

At neither of the likely hotels was 
any such person known; nor at the office 
at the opera could I learn anything of 
use tome. The fifth box to the left of 
the king’s had always belonged to the 
Baroness von Derfinger, but since the 
death of her ladyship it had been taken 
by the night by anybody desiring it. 
No, the Herr Intendent’s clerk had no 
idea who the gentleman was who had 
occupied the box on the last gala night. 
This failure exhausted my hopes of suc- 
cess. 

Luck was with me, however, for as I 
strolled aimlessly back along the Prager 
I spied Mephisto coming out of a sweet- 
shop. He was evidently abroad for a 
promenade, for he sauntered leisurely 
along, stopping now and again to look 
into a shop-window or to turn and Stare 
at a pretty woman. Many also turned 
to look at him, for he certainly cut a 
dashing figure, twirling his little bam- 
boo stick, twisting the ends of his mus- 
tache, and seemingly at perfect peace 
with his own conceit and all the gay 
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world. He seemed, too, on friendly 
terms with Dresden society, because his 
hat was continually in his hand as 
smart carriages rolled by, to whose fash- 
ionable occupants he sang out a cheery 
“Bon jour, madame!” and kissed the 
tips of his pearl-covered gloves. Ata 
safe distance I followed him. 

Finally, he drifted into the lobby of 
the Europaischerhof, with me not far 
behind him; too late, however, to deter- 
mine whether or not he had gone up in 
the elevator or into some one or other 
of the rooms on the street floor. 

Behind a newspaper I established my- 
self in a commanding corner and waited. 
To no purpose, as far as Mephisto or 
Monsieur Blane was concerned, for 
neither showed up. 

When I had given up all hope of un- 
earthing anything by waiting longer, I 
got up to go, when who should come 
running to me but Fred Winthrop, 
whom I hadn’t seen since leaving col- 
lege, although I had heard that he was 
in Dresden. 

“Endicott, of all men the very one I 
wanted to see just now!” he exclaimed. 
“Winny, old chap, how are you?” 

“Fine as silk; don’t I look it? But, I 

say, Tom, have you seen Bleecker—not 
our old Bleeck, you know, but the Kid? 
Ile’s crazy to connect with you; wants 
to brace you for a portrait of the girl 
going to be married, you know, in a few 
weeks.” 
“Awfully decent of the Kid, I’m sure, 
to think of me with a Europeful of fa- 
mous painters to choose from! But, I 
say, Win, have you met the lady ?” 

“Not yet; hope to as soon as the Kid 
returns to-morrow. But I’ve seen her— 


b-e-a-u-tiful! I was at the opera last 
night and just naturally sized up the 
1 


beauty-show in the horseshoe. Well, the 


minute my critical eye lighted upon a 


girl in white with a face like a drean 
and ‘American’ written all over her, ] 
quit looking anywhere else. After the 
performance I had to run back to the 


box—I was with the Fordy Cadwaladers 
~——to get a fan that one of our party had 
left, and as I got to the top of the 
stairs I saw Miss Lee—Jimmy Agnew 
had told me who she was —standing 

: S 
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with a little old chap who appeared to 
be giving her unwelcome advice, or 
urging something she didn’t like a little 
bit, for she was crying and—well, it 
was all I could do to keep from butting 
in and asking the little old codger what 
tell.” 

[ did my own thinking during Win- 
throp’s lively narration, and stoutly sup- 
pressed an incipient intention to take 
him into my confidence. We chatted of 
old times for half an hour and then ] 
left him and went home to get from 
Aunt Honoria an account of her diplo- 
matic expedition. 

The lady—a born actress—was wait- 
ing for me still attired in her splendor, 
for well she knew that much of the ef- 
fect of her story would be marred if 
she told it in a faded wrapper or even 
in her second-best gown. She _ had 
played your grande dame; she was 
about to describe the part; and she was 
dressed for the part. I told her that if 
IT had my way she would never play any 
other part. 

“But you should have seen your old 
aunt, Tom, in madame’s elegantly ap- 
pointed salon. You know, she receives 
into her very exclusive establishment 
only the daughters of the- aristocracy 
and-— a 

“And of American millionaires ?” 

“Not she! The only Americans whom 
madame ever tolerates are the young 
ladies of very ancient and distinguished 
families, such as this dear Miss Lee’s 
people; very old and, I must confess, 
very English family, the L 
[ say, Tom dear, it would have done 
your heart OC J to see your poor old 
aunt once more among real persons.” 

I rose and kissed the wrinkled hand 
which Miss Endicott held out to ac- 
knowledge my profound salute. 

“But now, tell me, Aunt Honoria, 
madame was not a short, dumpy, fat 
person with a a 

“What? Dear me, no! On the con- 
trary, she is a tall, elegant figure, possi- 
bly tending to embonpoint, but with the 


grand air of the Faubourg St. Ger- 


ces. So, as 


main.” 
“Nor does she look like an adventur- 
ess or a——”’ 
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“Are you quite mad? Madame, I tell 
you, is a most distinguished-looking per- 
son. 

“Or a clairvoyant, or a masseuse, or 


a—— 
“Stop it, sir! Whatever do you 
mean ?”’ 
“Nothing, dear Aunt Honoria. Only 


I was that madame could not be 
the female accomplice whom | caught in 
the act of conspiring with Mephisto.” 
“Most certainly not!” Which reminds 
me, Tom, that I intimated to madame 
under carefully veiled innuendoes of 
course that | wished to see her in con- 
fidence at her earliest convenience. Miss 


sure 


Lee is coming to me to-morrow; the 
dearest girl!” 

[ let Miss Endicott ramble through 
a detailed account of her visit to the 


elegant and exclusive establish- 
ment of madame; and again at five 
she regaled me with remi- 
niscences of similar experiences in the 
halcyon days so long gone by. It was 
all most charming, most touching. And 
the excitement of it all told so on aunt's 
that asked me if I would 
mind running off to some restaurant for 
a bite of dinner, for she was quite too 
done to think of dining. 

So | until she had got into 
bed, kissed her good night, and dressed 
so that I might treat myself to a quiet 
little dinner at the recherché café of 
Monsieur Boscowitz, of many 
Bohemian friends had often told me. It 
is a unique little retreat frequented only 
by the worldly-wise and--I might as 
well confess it-—the ungodly. 

[ secured a small table in that part of 
the room reserved for men and divided 
by a low parapet from the main hall. 
After carefully selecting a choice if 
modest dinner, I ordered it and a small 
bottle of Madeira, and gave myself over 
to enjoying the music and the decidedly 
mixed company about me. The orches- 
tra consisted of a string quartet, Hun- 
garians all, and each player by rights 
a soloist. The superb ‘cello happened to 
be rendering in a matchless way my fa- 
vorite, Wieniawski’s “Legende,” and I 
was presently in the happiest frame of 
mind and thoroughly prepared to enjoy 


Very 


o'clock tea 


nerves she 


waited 


10 
at oe 


which 


to the full this my first little adventure 
of the kind in oh, Lord, how long! 

The waiter fetched my oysters and 
hors d’euvres, and I was adjusting my 
serviette and sipping the last few drops 
of my Martini cocktail—Americanisms 
fix themselves on one !—when I glanced 
over the parapet and saw a party of 
four seating themselves at a table. 

[ set down my glass and fairly started 
to my feet. Mephisto and his female 
accomplice took seats on one side of the 
table, and on the opposite side, Mon- 
sieur Blanc and Miss Lee. They were 
chatting vivaciously; the quartet were 
evidently for a lark. 

With no little effort I overcame a 
wild impulse to rush into the room and 
denounce Blane and implore Miss Lee 
to give me the right to place her under 
my protection. Realizing the danger as 
well as the probable futility of any such 
prudently decided to content 
myself with watching them, solacing my 
overwrought mind, however, with a re- 
them from the restaurant 


out 


move, [ 


] - 1 
soive to follow 


and to intervene at the last moment if 
events should make that step necessary. 

Need I say that my delicious dinner 
remained scarcely tasted? One after 


another, all equally mad and equally un- 
satisfying, a score of possible explana- 
tions rushed through my head. 

She had been decoyed by some foul 
means into accepting an invitation from 
the accomplice, who had managed to 
worm herself into the confidence of even 
the astute and suspicious Madame X. 
She had not known, until it was too late 
to withdraw, that two gentlemen were 
to be of the party, one of them the very 
man who had insulted her at the opera 
and whom, she herself had told me, she 
loathed and feared. She had been as- 
sured that Morrie Bleecker was to be 
present. She would presently discover 
the plot and rise indignant. 

\nything, anything, rather than the 
frightful alternative—that she had de- 
ceived me both by her appearance of in- 
nocence and by what she had told me of 
herself. I could not force myself even 
for one tortured instant to believe that 
she was not my Salome, but 
rather the Salome of Strauss. 


Saint 




















So I sat and watched. Mephisto ap- 
peared to act as host, for it was he who 
conferred with the head waiter, who 
evidently was aware of the true charac- 
ter of his royal patrons, since he eyed 
Blane with a look of abject servility and 
otherwise behaved himself suspiciously. 
Mephisto sneered at every suggestion of 
the head waiter, and then tossed the 
hopelessly Teutonic bill of fare on the 
table, and the waiter rushed off to fetch 
the white-capped chef. 

\With him Mephisto got on better, for 
it was plain that the cook caught mon- 
sieur’s meaning as that finished gourmet 


elucidated his pet theories as to sauces, 
condiments and salads. A race of cooks 
these French! The chef hurried away 
to work the miracles, and a waiter 
brought two silver wine coolers, from 
whose frosty interior protruded the 


necks of champagne-bottles 

i was alarmed, chagrined, furious, 
hurt. And with every moment the 
seemed to be more and 
more what 1 - cx uld never have believed 
she could be. She met Mephisto’s rapid 


tched irl 
wretched iri 


fire of witticisms—no doubt all of them 
of questionable taste!—with flashing 
eyes and heightening color; and_ that 
she, as well as the head waiter, knew 
that she was in the presence of a king 
was shown by the marked deference in 


her manner whenever she answered his 
whispered questions. She took the live 
liest interest in the discussion of the or- 
der, and went so far as to manifest de- 
light when the wine was brought in and 
set on the floor. one bottle bv Mephisto, 
the other by Blane. 

IT could have shot the kine when he 
leaned far over and whispered some- 
thing to her which made her turn scar 
let and then burst into uncontrolled 
laughter. I think that I might have at 
all events rushed in and choked him, 
had not the girl herself shattered by her 
unspeakable conduct mv last desperate 
hope that she was an innocent victim. 

! sat the dinner out. however, and it 
was only when they had reached the 
cognac and coffee that I c 1 





the outrage no longer. ( 
waiter, | sent in the following note to 
Mephist 
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Monsieur: ‘The royal character of your 
friend, Monsieur Blanc, is known; so also 


are your infamous designs. Mademoiselle 
has friends present who will protect her; so 
best beware. E. 


Mephisto read the astounding note, 
read it again, laughed, then looked seri- 
ous and asked the king to step aside 
with him for a moment. They talked 
only a few seconds, and the king re- 
turned to the ladies at the table. 

I was prepared to see Mephisto seek 
me out and demand satisfaction. But 
he merely went to the proprietor. Af- 
ter a moment’s quiet talk with Bos- 
cowitz, he went back to his party and 
they all went on with their fun as 
though nothing had happened. Bosco- 
witz left the room, but came back pres- 
ently and straight to me. 

‘I beg pardon, sir, but somebody 
wishes to see you outside. Will you 
kindly fetch along your overcoat and 
hat ?” 
I followed him out into the passage, 
where an extremely polite sergeant of 
police informed me that I was under 
arrest. 

VITLI. 


It was all done so quickly and withal 
so quietly that [ doubt whether even the 
hall-porter realized that | went out a 
prisoner. I have met polite gentlemen 
in all walks of life, but that sergeant of 
police Was a perfect Chesterfield. His 
consideration for my feelings amounted 
to chivalry. He suggested that we might 
avoid attracting the attention of the 
populace by my walking slowly a few 
yards in advance of him. 

In this way we made our way to the 
police-station. While deeply apprecia 
lelicate thoughtful 


ness, I was very far from forgetting 


ting the officer’s « 


that I was in a deucedly awkward situa- 
tion. As we walked along | cudgeled my) 
brains for some likely idea of the nature 
of the charge against me. 

Totally ignorant of Saxon law, I had 
nevertheless certain vague notions of it 
which caused me no little concern. J 
remembered that my _ friend Max 
Schwartz, the marine painter, had once 
advised me, that if I should ever feel 


ase 


like committing anv crime, from an in- 
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nocent little murder to the unpardonable 
lese-majesty, to be careful to commit 
it anywhere outside of Germany, where, 
said Max, they'll be sure to strangle one 
with red tape if they can’t fasten proven 
guilt upon one. 

Right gloomily I trudged along to the 
station, trying to determine what my 
fate was to be. It might very well turn 
out that by having ventured to meddle 
with the private affairs of a king, I was 
guilty of lese-majesty; or the veiled 
threat in my note may have aroused the 
suspicions of the king, and I would find 
myself accused of being a dangerous an- 
archist. 

“Tt is contrary to the rules, sir, for 
an officer to converse with a prisoner,” 
replied the sergeant to each of my anx- 
ious questions. “At the station all will 
be explained to the gentleman.” 

Arrived at the station I was in- 
formed by a very grave but at the same 
time very courteous official, that I was 
charged with the serious misdemeanor 
of having insulted and threatened cer- 
tain patrons of the restaurant of one 
Jan Boscowitz; my examination before 
the magistrate would take place to- 
morrow morning at ten; it was really 
impossible to predict what the punish- 
ment might be; and, of course, it was 
the sincere hope of everybody that | 
would be able to establish my inno- 
cence. 

“And in the meantime?” I asked, with 
dignified resentment. 

“Ah, as to that,” smiled the official, 
not in the least vindictively, but as one 
who fully understood his painful duty 
and would proceed to do it; “as to that, 
sir, | fear that we must beg you to re- 
main in custody overnight.” 

“But,” I protested hotly, “I have 
rights, surely? I cannot be denied the 
services of counsel; and every charge, 
short of murder or high treason, is bail- 
able? This is monstrous, outrageous! 
And I give you fair warning that if I, 
an American citizen, am deprived of a 
single legal right, and held in jail over- 
night, the government of the United 
States will have something to sav!” 
Thoughts of Coogan floated through my 
mind and I almost smiled. 


“Now, sir, pray, pray do not permit 
yourself to become excited,” pleaded 
the official gently. “By all means, sir, 
send for your lawyer or other friends 
at once, for there is no reason why you 
should be put to the—the—the incon- 
venience of sleeping in a cell.” 

I jumped at this suggestion, and for 
half an hour the telephone was kept 
busy trying to connect me with Coogan, 
Bleecker, Winthrop, even with men 
whom I scarcely knew. Naturally, I re- 
frained from shortening my aunt’s life 
by arousing that devoted lady with the 
news that an Endicott, and he the head 
of the family, was lying in jail, where 
she was please to come and get him 
out, 

All of no avail; every one whom | 
tried to reach was out for the evening 
or out of town. With tenderness for 
which I shall always bless him, the of- 
ficial intimated to me that the rules re- 
quired that he now lock me up for the 
night, and I was being led back into the 
prison, when an officer overtook us and 
told his superior that somebody wished 
to see him. I waited in the charge of a 
turnkey while the chief went back into 
the office. He returned after some five 
or six minutes, smiling and deferential. 

“As I thought all the time, sir, quite 
as I knew it must be! A mistake. Yes, 
a gentleman called in company of Bos- 
cowitz, and they insisted upon with- 
drawing the absurd charge against you; 
so I have now the honor to advise you 
that you are quite free to proceed to the 
opera or whither it pleases you to go.” 

“But the gentleman—what sort was 
he?” 

“A little old gentleman—gray mus- 
tache, bald, an eye with a twinkle in it, 
a man of the gay world, and an excel- 
lent judge of cigars,” chuckled the of- 
ficial as he showed me a handful of Ha- 
vanas. 

“The king!” I said to myself; and 
hurried away from the embarrassing 
place, not as wise as the burned child, 
to try to overtake Blane and reach the 
side of my poor faltering Saint Salome, 
in the mad hope that I might even yet 
replace the tarnished halo above her 
glorious head. But of course they had 











left the restaurant by the time that I 
reached it; so I paid the bill—Bos- 
cowitz actually hesitated to accept my 
money, after what had occurred—and I 
knew that further pursuit was useless. 

Then I went home and straight to 
bed. But no sleep for me that night. 
Fearful lest, in spite of all my firm re- 
solves, I should betray to my aunt signs 
of distress, I stole out of the house early 
in the morning and had a hard trot 
through the Grosser Garten on a hired 
hack with a villainous bad temper. In 
mastering the brute’s ugly dispositior 
I so far forgot my troubles, and so 
nearly mastered my own low spirits, 
that | bore with commendable cheerful- 
ness Aunt Honoria’s persistent allusions 
to Miss Lee, whose promised visit on 
that very day—coming so soon after 
vesterday’s social excitement—had 
thrown Miss Endicott into a flutter of 
aristocratic nerves. 

I was glad to escape, much earlier 
than was at all necessary, on the plea 
that I had received intimations of an or- 
der for a portrait and must make my 
hay while the rich American sun shone. 
Nor was my haste pretended, for I real- 
ized that not a moment was to be lost 
in putting poor Morris Bleecker in pos- 
session of all the facts. 

On my way down to his hotel I 
nursed the earnest hope that I should 
find him returned and able to give me 
a half-hour. But as I sent up my card 
and waited for the servant to report if 
he was at home I found myself secretly 
praying that the poor fellow was still 
out of town. How, I asked myself, 
how was I to tell the boy all that I 

tually knew and the still more terrible 
things that I suspected, concerning the 
woman whom he expected to marry in 
a few weeks? 

Well did I foresee the effect upon a 
proud, highly strung, romantic boy, of 
the announcement that one of the 
crowned heads of Europe—a king no- 
torious for his evil life—was pursuing 
his fiancée and had already been seen 
with her in a public restaurant of rather 
worse than doubtful repute ? 

A tragedy that would shock two con- 
tinents would likely follow ; but my duty 
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was clear. But I did pray that I might 
not have to perform it until, say, after 
luncheon, or—any time but now! Mr. 
Bleecker was at home, however, and 
would I be good enough to come right 
up to his room? 

“By Jove! Endicott, old man, this is 
too right!” sputtered the Kid through 
the lather which he was rubbing on his 
face. “I’ve been trying to nail you for 
two days. Don’t mind if I finish sha- 
ving, do you? Thanks! Sit down, old 
chap—cigars in the skull there under 
my shirt. Gee! But it’s good to see 
you again! All of ten years, isn’t it?” 

We chatted of old friends, old times, 
old memories, until he was done shaving 
and had completed his toilet. With 
every jest and outburst of boyish delight 
of life my pending task grew blacker. 

“T’m going to be married, you know,” 
he said as he lit a cigarette and threw 
himself full length on the lounge. “And 
that’s why I was especially anxious to 
get hold of you before you left Dres- 
den—want you to paint me a portrait 
of Miss Lee, you know. Just wait un- 
til you’ve seen her!” 

“T caught a glimpse of her at the 
opera the other night,” I said, wishing 
to heaven that this were all the truth, 
“and of course I should like above all 
things to do her portrait, but I fear I 
shall have to be leaving Dresden by to- 
morrow at the latest—ought to have 
gone yesterday.” 

“Oh, but see here, Tom, that’s not 
playing the game, you know! Serious- 
ly, old man, I’ve counted upon having 
that portrait done before the wedding. 
Ever since I saw your wonderful ‘Five 
o'Clock Tea’—far and away the finest 
portrait I ever saw—at the Luxem- 
bourg, I’ve vowed that I'd have Miss 
Lee sit to you. So please forget about 
having to leave before the thing’s done. 
If it’s a question of money——” 

“Dry up, Kid, can’t you?” 

“T was only going to say, Endicott,” 
went on he in all seriousness now, “that 
my last two plays have put me so far 
up Easy Street that I can jolly well af- 
ford to make it worth your while to 
chuck whatever business is cailing you 
off in such a blooming hurry.” 
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“Thanks, old man,” I said, quite as 
serious as he; “but I really can’t stop 
just now. And what’s this you say 
about plays? Not a playwright, are 
you?” 

“What!” cried the Kid, sitting up 
and looking at me with an air of in- 
jured pride. “You don’t mean to tell 


me that you haven't heard about my 
howling success? \Vhat is fame?” 
“[ hear nothing, these days, you 


know, of what's doing in dear little old 
New York. But I congratulate you with 
all my heart. Forgive me, Morrie, but 
in your innocent youth you did not giv 


any very marked promise of ever be- 
“ o. a 134 . 1; ¢ 9°? 
coming a literary light 
“But it was in me just the same 
“So it would seet \nd once more 


eee 


here’s looking at you! 

“And that reminds me, Tom, that one 
of my reasons for wanting to catch you 
to-day is, that I’m giving a little dinner 
to-night to a couple of the brightest men 
ever—met them in London at a Bo- 
hemian 


gathering where I also met 
every scribbler worth meeting—and 
you will make my little party com- 
plete.” 


“Awfully sorry,” I replied, the clutch 
of a mighty pity and a nasty feeling of 


cowardice at my throat, “but I’m in no 
mood, dear boy, for any such little 
night off. The fact is, Bleecker,” I 
went on, standing over him, “that a 
deucedly dis: rreeable duty— _” 

“Cut out that word, do for heaven's 
sake ! It’s taboo among Fri nds! \ll 
the more reason why you should drown 
pale duty in |-fellowship, if you've 


sot a date with the plagued nuisance in 








the morning \nd, Great Scott, Endy, 
old pal, don’t make me feel as though | 
was throwing pearls before—a_philis 
tine! Do you know who these men are 
that I ask you to meet? Not a top- 
notcher in the craft but would give his 
next semiannual rovalties for a chance 


to crack a bottle of wine with Cocq!” 

[ gasped. “You don’t mean 
to say that the author of ‘Pensées d'un 
Bon Diable’ is here and that you know 
him, and that I’ve got a chance to see 
him? That’s the cleverest book and the 
wisest since Juvenal.” 


a ocq ks 


“Never met Juvenal, but really Cocq’s 
more fun than a barrel of monkeys. 
Knew you'd guess again about having 
to give my little dinner the go-by.” 

“The temptation is certainly strong; 
but who’s your other lion ?” 

“Guess! Bigger than Cocq! It’s 
Hilaire St. Jean! How’s that for two 
of a kind ?” 

[ was bowled over quite. The 
thought of actually meeting and spend- 
ing a whole evening with the Belgian 
genius was more than it is in man to 
rush aside with considerations of duty 
10% -d 


i 
1 
I vevel 


epressing. I showed my sur 
prise and delight, and the Kid failed not 
to notice thi 

\s I say,” he urged, “I met the two 
in London, and bumped against them 
here only day before y esterday, and of 
course promptly corralled them for this 
evening; and you fill out the four at 
table. On?” 

Before I could demur—I like to think 
that I was going to demur—before I 
could reply a servant arrived with a 
note for Bleecker. It was from Miss 
Lee. She and her chapert nm were below, 
waiting to him off on a no less 
charming expedition than to the royal 
where a check for several 
thousands of dollars from an uncle in 
Baltimore was to be laid out in Dresden 
china for the bride’s new home. 


Carry 


potteries, 


Bleeck- 
er looked appealingly at me. 

Can't keep you an instant, dear boy, 
of course,” I said, “but, Bleecker, I have 
something of the very gravest nature to 
th you—not later than to- 
night after our little dinner.”’ 

“What the deuce?” he cried when he 
aw my f 





discuss 





is waiting,” I replied; and 
he down-stairs, singing out to 
me to stop as long as I liked and to help 


myself.to cigars and to anything that I 
could find to drink. 
“Poor boy!” I] 


murmured, and fol- 


lowed him down-stair 


IX. 
Anticipations of the meeting wit 
two great men in the evening proved a 
soothing opiate to overwrought 


1 
1 the 


1 
L 


my 
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nerves. I went home almost as happy 
as if that harrowing interview with poor 
Bleecker was never to be. 

\unt was lunching with the poor 
dear Miss Boppses or some other poor 
dears, so I’d the house to myself. For 
the twentieth time, I read Cocq’s inimi- 
tably clever “Thoughts of a Good Devil,” 
and fortified myself for a personal meet- 
ing with Hilaire St. Jean, by studying 
once more and in a more searching way 
his terrible play, ‘* Nemesis.” 

I was engaged thus when old Frau 
Beckmesser fetched me my tea and a 
bit of cold mutton on a tray, tastes of 
which I took between the lines. After 
lunching I felt so seedy that I thought 
a nap was in order. 

| think that I’ve already stated that 
my aunt’s apartment is so small that the 
divan in the drawing-room has to serve 
me for a bed; my dressing-room is the 
little cloak closet, scarcely larger than 
a cupboard, off from the drawing-roon 
and lighted only through the openings 
in the fretwork cut out of the panels in 
the door. Removing my coat and col- 
lar 1 threw myself on the divan and wa: 
sound asleep in a jiffy. 

\nd I must have slept long, for I was 
awakened by the sound of my aunt’s 
voice in the passage, and she was not 
to return until four o'clock. Aunt Hon- 
oria was speaking in tones which clearly 
indicated the presence of a distinguished 
guest; and the next moment I heard 
Miss Lee’s merry laugh. 

[ sprang to my feet in terror. Flight 
through the passage was of course cut 
off. No more could I be caught in my 

hirt-sleeves and minus my collar. There 


was only one avenue of escape—the 





l 
th 


cupboard. 

Snatching up my coat and collar and 
ni ie, | fled into it, just in time, too, 
for Aunt Honoria opened the drawing 
room door as I was closing the door of 
the closet. Thanks to the fretwork, ] 
could hope to breathe: also I could ob- 


ve what passed withoiit. 
Miss Endicott was in the seventh 
heaven of gracious hospitality and de- 
light over entertaining so charming a 
guest. She laid by the state bonnet and 


begged Miss Lee to be seated. The 


girl was enjoying it all quite as much 
as my dear aunt. 

“You should feel complimented, Miss 
Iendicott,” laughed Miss Lee, “for 
madame has violated all the traditions 
by allowing me to come to see you with- 
out a chaperon—a breach of the pro- 
prieties which, I am sure, she would not 


have countenanced for even my moth- 
er’s sake!” 

“Tam honored indeed, dear child, and 
shall take an early occasion so to ad- 
vise madame,” replied Aunt Honoria, 
ringing a little silver bell which ap- 
peared mysteriously on the center-table. 

ly, for Frau 


i wondered at this grea 
sser Was as deat as a post and 





was to be got to come from the kitchen 
nly by personal summons. But I might 
known that Miss Endicott would 
prepared to play the hostess @ la 
marquise. And she was. To the call 
of the bell responded Lady Anastasia’s 
grave footman, looking as though he 
had just learned of the sudden death of 
his last friend on earth. 

“Tea, Smirker,” murmured Miss En- 
dicott, and Smirker glided out of the 
drawing-room noiselessly and in pro- 
found melancholy. 

“And now, my dear,” said my aunt, 
“what is your name? For we're to be 
great friends, you know ?” 

“Virginia,” answered Miss Lee; and 
I started. 

“Virginia?” cried Aunt Honoria with 
delight, as though she, too, caught the 
sweet significance of the name. “But 
what a lovely name! So sweet, so— 
so—so spiritual, you know, my dear, 
and so like you!” 

Smirker now returned with the tea- 
service, the solitary relic from the glory 
that was once my aunt’s. I love the 
dear old lady never quite so much as 
when she’s serving tea. I have good 
reason; it was my portrait of her thus 
engaged which won for me my one 
elimpse of fame. My “Five o’Clock 
Tea”—a quaint picture of Miss Endi- 
cott in the lavender silk—is in the Lux- 
embourg and would have fetched no 
less than two thousand pounds—Lord 
Trewe offered me that for it—had I had 
the heart to sell it. 
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“And now, my dear,” went on Aunt 
Honoria, “tell me of yourself, your dear 
home in the States, and if you really 
don’t think my nephew very clever.”’ 

I blushed when Miss Lee said that 
she thought I was the finest gentleman 
she had ever met, so old-fashioned in 
my manners, so sympathetic, so—I 
stopped listening. 

“Ah, if you but knew the dear fellow 
as I do,” cried aunt, beaming, “for the 
dearest, kindest, most chivalrous soul in 
the world!” 

“That’s just it,” 
“chivalrous !” 

“So rare a 
dear.” 

“T know it! 
night. Of course, it 
mistake on my part, but really, Miss En- 
dicott, when that other gentleman— 
quite an elderly man, too—came and 
spoke to me, I was so frightened that I 
could scarcely speak. But the moment 
I saw Mr. Endicott, why, I—well, I felt 
safe!” 

“God bless you, child, for that! And 
what you tell me of your instinctive fear 
of the other gentleman makes me bold 
enough to tell you that it was for the 
very purpose of warning you that I 
sought your more intimate acquaintance. 
This is a wicked old world, my dear 
young friend, most wicked and full of 
snares for the innocent!” 

Miss Lee looked embarrassed and at 
a loss what to reply. I prayed fervently 
that Aunt Honoria’s delicate tact might 
not fail her at so critical a moment; 
quite without reason, for as the good 
old woman told the inexperienced 
young one what we knew of the designs 
of Monsieur Blanc I realized that there 
be no places too holy, no places too near 
the forbidden, but a good woman may 
tread them without sacrilege and with- 
out danger of injuring that which she 
would fain protect. 

Lightly, with infinite discretion, mod- 
with never a hint of indelicacy, 
Miss Endicott gave the wondering girl 
a glimpse of the evil that lurks beneath 
the fascinations and the polish of the 
great world. By the time that she had 
got to the romt, and ventured to tell 


Lee; 


replied Miss 


virtue in these days, my 


Why, just see the other 
was all a foolish 


estly, 


the girl that we had only too good rea- 
son for fearing that her beauty had at- 
tracted the attention of a certain royal 
personage, Miss Lee’s education had so 
far advanced that she seemed to com- 
prehend it all. 

“A king, Miss Endicott?” she ex- 
claimed, red and trembling. 

“A wicked, shameless, thoroughly 
disreputable royal monster, my dear 
girl—but there, now, pray don’t alarm 
yourself! Now that we all know that 
his majesty is here and that his infa- 
mous accomplices have sought to have 
you meet him, there is really nothing 
whatever to fear, nothing!” 

“Oh, but this is terrible, Miss Endi- 
cott!"” sobbed the girl, setting down the 
teacup lest all the tea should be spilled. 

Aunt Honoria and went and 
stood bending over her with her kind 
old arms about her until the little storm 
of tears subsided. 

“But I’m sure I’ve never even laid 
eyes on this horrid king, never !”’ 

“Very true, my dear Virginia! 
tainly not!” replied aunt, shaking her 
head with asperity; and I wanted to 
burst in upon them and tell them that 
Virginia had seen the king, had spent a 
whole evening with him at that compro- 
mising café of old Boscowitz. 

“And oh, what will madame say 
when she hears of all this?” groaned 
Miss Lee, recovered sufficiently to be- 
gin to f consequences. “Poor 


rose 


Cer- 


foresee 
madame, who hates to have any of the 
girls out of her sight an instant; and 
who thinks every officer we pass in our 
walks—we march two by two, you 
know, like Sunday-school children—that 
every solitary officer is trying to flirt 
with us!” 
“But madame must ot hear a word 
about it!’ cried my aunt, pulling the 
agitated girl down upon her lap. “That's 
why I’ve thought it best to take your- 
self into my confidence rather than 
inadame. It would be cruel to alarm 
madame now that there is nothing 
whatever to be alarmed about, wouldn't 
it? 


How very, very good and kind of 
you, dear Miss Endicott! And you real- 
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ly think that that dreadiul king will 
not attempt to annoy me in any way?” 

“Certainly not! My nephew, Mr. 
Thomas Endicott, comes of an ancient 
line of knights and gentlemen. Then, 
too, he is English—we English despise 
these infamous foreign manners!” 

“So do I!” cried the girl, her great 
eyes flashing. “Oh, why aren't there 
more men like Mr. Endicott?” 

“There are, my dear; but they're all 
at least forty years of age. No girl 
should ever think of marrying a man 
under forty. No! At five and twenty 
a man is but a boy; at thirty he is mere- 
ly at the crossways, up or down, good 
or bad; but at forty a man is—what- 
ever he is ever to be!” 

“T always thought that very thing,” 
replied Miss Lee, cruelly reflecting, | 
felt. upon the Kid’s barely thirty years. 

“And so did I,” echoed Miss Endi- 
leaning forward to reach the 
miniature of herself on the table. 

It was the portrait of a girl of eight- 
een, beautiful, proud, with Early Vic- 
torian drooping shoulders and the love- 
ly auburn hair brushed smooth down 

ears. With this bewitching 


cott, 


over the 
proof of what she had been Miss Endi- 
cott was wont to silence all possible ex- 
pressions of pity for what she now was. 
A thousand times have I smiled sadly 
at this pretty little act of defiance of 
time’s worst. 

“Yes, my dear girl,” she went on as 
she observed Virginia’s genuine admira- 
tion of the beauty of fifty years ago, “I 
was once young; [ had no end of oppor- 
tunities; Lord Bruffton’s second son, 
now the reigning earl, asked me to be 
his wife; the present Lord Bishop of 
[Ichester was in the way of going into 
a melancholy over me; and there were 
not a few other gentlemen of parts and 
position. 

“But——” 
thetically. 
“But having once loved, I could never 
ink of marrying any one else. 
eral Sir Thomas Pressley spoke to me 
on the eve of his departure for the 
Crimea. I loved him; he was a man 
among ten thousand, and—forty.” 

“And he was——” sighed Virginia. 


sighed Miss Lee sympa- 


tl (sen- 


“He never returned. He was one of 
the first to fall at Sebastopol. Tom is 
named after him. This makes my 
nephew all the more dear to me; the 
name is all I now have of that attach- 
ment, that and—this!” 

Her wrinkled old fingers fumbled in 
the front of her bodice and presently 
drew forth the little bag made of 
chamois skin which always hung there. 
With Virginia’s quickly moistening eyes 
watching her, Aunt Honoria untied the 
sacred reliquary. 

“His Victoria Cross, my dear,” mur- 
mured aunt. 

“May I hold it?” asked the girl rev- 
erently. 

As she turned the cross over in her 
hand Virginia tried no longer to keep 
back the tears. Age and youth, seventy 
and twenty, it is all one, when love with 
her poor trembling bereaved hands 
draws aside the veil from before the 
Holy of Holies. Then the girl stooped 
and kissed the old woman—and both 
smiled. 

“No wonder you love your nephew,” 
said Miss Lee as she rose to go. 

“And so would you if you knew that 
great, tender, unselfish heart of his. At 
all events, dearest Virginia, with my 
brave Sir Galahad sworn to protect you, 
you need fear nothing more from this 
vile king.” 

“T’m sure of it!” 

Then she-was gone—and I cowered 
into the corner of my _ hiding-place, 
knowing only that I loved her. 





a 
By the hands of a public commis- 
sionaire I received, late in the afternoon, 
this note from Bleecker: 


Dear Enpicott: I guess I’m in love, all 
right, for I’ve just realized that I didn’t tell 
you where we are dining to-night. The feast 
of reason and flow of soul will take place at 
Boscowitz’s—not, of course, his new and emi 
nently proper place, but at his old and com 
fortably improper rendezvous of the elect, 
near the end of the bridge, in the Alt Stadt 


Seven o'clock sharp! Better sharpen your 
wits, for Cocq is bad and St. Jean a fiend 
with his tongue. 
Yours for a rum go, 
lHe Kip. 
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I was immensely relieved by this 
note; it made less hard to bear the 
thought that Saint Salome had supped 
the night before with those vampires, 
since, it appeared, Boscowitz had two 
restaurants, and it had been at the 
spectable one that I had seen her, Also, 
it was pleasing to know that when I had 
said “Boscowitz’s” to the cabby, not 
knowing that there was more than one 
place of that name, that excellent driver 
and judge of character had without a 
moment’s hesitation taken me to the 
proper one. 

Still further to hei: 
\ 


re- 


hten my improv- 
r. Forbes on the 


ing feelings, | | 
Prager. He had just learned that | was 
the Endicott who had painted the Lux 
embourg “Five o'Clock Tea” portrait; 
and nothing would do but I must con- 
sent to stay in Dresden long enough to 
have Mrs. Forbes sit to me—at my own 
terms! But, of course, I had to tell him 
the same old lie; pressing business 
called me away at once. 

I dressed early so that I could walk 
across the bridge by daylight, and have 
a look around the Old Town before 
dark. The battered arches of the 
bridge where Napoleon’s guns had left 
their century-old marks; the narrow 
streets of the ancient city across the 
river, with their picturesque timbered 
gables protruding over the footpaths; 
the droll old market-folk; the strutting 
soldiers swarmirg about the corner 
near the 


met 





barracks—all made the Alt 
Stadt worth a visit. 

With plenty of time still on my hands, 
I reached the restaurant a good quarter 


of an hour before half-past six; so that 


I had a long wait before me. 

[ bought an evening paper and sat in 
a corner of the inner grill-room. Pres- 
ently two men entered the outer room 


and ordered drinks. I glanced at them 
over my paper. It was Monsieur Blanc 
and Mephisto; and I blessed my stars, 
for now | could point them out to 
Bleecker and thus avoid all possible 
mistakes of identity. 

They chatted merrily as they sat sip- 
ping their absinthe, but in tones too low 
for me to hear. A few minutes before 
seven, Bleecker came bustling in and, to 


my infinite amazement, ran up and 
greeted Blanc and his friend with great 
cordiality. They had evidently made it 
a point to deceive him as to their identi 
ty, the better to throw him off his guard 
when they developed an acquaintance 
with Miss Lee. The three then came 
into the room where I sat waiting. 

“Ah, here you are!” shouted Bleecker 
when he saw me. “Monsieur St. Jean, 
let me present my dear old friend, Mr. 
Endicott—painted ‘Five o’Clock Tea,’ 
you know, at the Luxembourg.” 

Dumb and furious I felt the king 
grasp my hand warmly. Mephisto was 


then introduced as the famous Cocq 
I don’t know how I suppressed my im 
puise to tell Bleecker who these sup- 





posed literary geniuses really were. 
As it was, I fear that I must have 
betrayed something of the disgust I felt, 
for Bleecker asked me what the devil 
ailed me, Cocq rallied me by crying: 
“Courage, mon anu; le diable est mort!” 
and St. Jean prescribed “the green 
widow, just a you know, for the 
blue devils.” 
So more 


kiss, 


absinthe was ordered, after 
drinking which we went into the private 
room which Bleecker had engaged, and 
presently dinner was served. I re 
treated behind a feigned headache and 
maintained a frigid silence. 

“You're a pretty fellow, a cool cup of 
tea, I must say, Bleecker,” said Cocq, 
with an oyster impaled on a tiny*trident 
in his finicky “to invite f 
people to dine with you last 1 
then fail to show 
a much better dinner—-I myself ordered 
it !—and if you imagine for one moment 
that Miss I young 

( 


Hilaire here he pace, you're 





fingers, 





{ night, and 
up! However, we had 


ee and ot 
lid 


r gay 


ant go 





( riend, dead wrong!” 
I could have choked him. 

‘Missed my train, you know ; awfully 
sorry,” explained Bleecker. “And from 
what I hear, my absence did not dampen 
the occasion.” 

‘Absence 
monsieur, that is,” 


icked wink 


jealou 
chuc Jean, 


at his accomplice, 


the absence of a | 
kled St 


with a w 


“makes the heart of an old devil grow 
fonder 


pas?” 


toward mademoiselle, ’est-ce 











This was simply intolerable. I gave 
Bleecker a vicious kick in warning; but 
the idiot merely cried “Ouch!” and 
roared at the old Lothario’s little joke. 
Then all three went at one another with 
gibe and repartee. I confess that I 
never listened to wittier quirks or more 
iridescent nonsense than both of the 
conspirators injected into the conversa- 
tion for the next half-hour. 

Not that this tended in the least to 
modify my disgust; on the contrary, it 
but served to deepen it, since it showed 
how all too easy must be their success in 


St. Jean, or, as I persisted 





im, Blanc, annoyed me ex- 

eying me constantly as 

l suspected that I knew who he 
| 
i 


rea 


Suddenly, he sprang to his 


ly was. 

feet and 
began to count out a handful of small 
which he piled on the 
stared at him with 





German coins, 
table while we all 
growing curiosity. 


“Now I know!” he exclaimed. “I 
have been looking at Monsieur Endi- 
‘ott from the instant I saw him; and 


now I know! Cocq, look at Endicott 
carefully now, and then recall our good 
friend at Cologne 1, you 
know, Cocq, who so kindly gave up his 
accommodation to us, and in- 


the For ral ange 


leeping 


cidentally ehabled me to win that little 

bet of a hundred francs from you!” 
Cocq wrinkled his brow, looked me 

ver critically, and then leaned back and 


creamed with laughter. 
“But, I say, Monsieur St. Jean,” de- 
manded Bleecker What's the game 


ou know ? 





“Why, only,” replied St. Jean when 
e could stop crying from laughing, 
“that when Cocq and I were coming 
here from Brussel o hear ‘Salome’ 

forgot to engage a compartment in 
the sleeping-carriage at Cologne. I bet 
Cocq a hundred francs that I could pro- 
ure accommodations even if the train 
ere quite taken: and Cocq, who never 
isses a chance to lose his money, took 


Cologne is a delightfully 


ne up \t 
1 station superintendent; to 
him I quietly intimated that [I was no 
personage than a certain king 


whom I slightly resemble. The good man 


~ 


less a 
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believed me—and, it seems, he was able 
also to persuade our friend Monsieur 
Endicott ; for Endicott gallantly offered 
to give up his compartment to oblige his 
majesty myself, voila! And the best of 
the joke was, that | forgot to pay Endi- 
cott the price of his compartment. Here 
it is, my dear fellow, with a king’s most 
abject apologies and, more, 
thanks!” 


once 


[ collapsed. My headache vanished. 
All of us stood up and shook hands 
across the table. 

Ce eq's likeness to Mephistopheles 


now proved to be no more than a happy 


fancy, which all Europe had long ago 
pointed out and which had given Cocq 
himself the inspiration to write his 


“Thoughts of a Good Devil.” St. Jean 
underwent a complete metamor- 
phosis in my eyes; gone was the leer of 
the roué, gone the cunning of the Lo- 
thario. All that I now saw in his dis- 
tinctly unusual face were genius and the 
shadow of the sorrow that is ever his 
who knows his world too well. 

Again and again I wrung his hand 
and Cocq’s, as we roared with laughter 
and quaffed a bumper to our better ac 
quaintance. And above it all floated the 
vision of Saint Salome with never a 
spot on her halo. 

‘But now | must tell you the best part 
of it all,” said Cocq, after we were onc 
more seated. “While St. Jean, my sis 
ter and Miss Lee were dining with me 
last evening, a waiter fetched me a card 
bearing the most astonishing message. 
That fool at Cologne must 
have advised all of our fellow travelers 
that a king incog was among them, for 


also 


innocent 


1 


fellow at the restaurant last night 
evidently had heard the precious story. 
He wrote that St. Jean’s true royal 
character was known, and—since his 
kingly alter-ego is somewhat of a lady- 
killer—that mademoiselle would be pro 
tected! How’s that, mes amis, for a bit 
f melodrama in real life, eh? Well, I 
reported the diverting little episode to 
Boscowitz, who flies off to the police, 
and / were leaving the café 


some 


ot 1 


voila! as we 
I learned that my unknown correspond- 
ent, the would-be chivalrous defender of 
mademoiselle, was already lodged in 
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jail! It must have been midnight before 
Boscowitz and myself finally managed 
to have the poor beggar set at liberty!” 

I laughed louder than any of them 
when Cocq ended his story. Nor does 
either of them to this day suspect who 
Saint Salome’s knight-errant was. 

Far into the small hours we sat over 
our cigars and talk; altogether the most 
enjoyable evening that it had ever been 
my good fortune to spend. 

On reaching home, although it was 
so late, I hoped that Aunt Honoria 
might hear me and sing out to me as 
she frequently did; for I longed to set 
her good old heart at rest by revealing 
to her the happy dénouement of the 
moral tragedy in which she had been 
become so deeply interested. But, for 
once, the old lady was snoring placidly 
when I tiptoed to her door, and 1 was 
obliged to wait until the morning. 

With her tea I was admitted to her 
room about ten o’clock the next day, and 
right good to see was the kind old face, 
right good to hear the merry old cackle, 
when I told my tale. We were still 
talking it over and aunt was delivering 
a most edifying sermon on the text: 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
when visitors were announced. 

“Goodness! Who can they be so 
early?” cried Aunt Honoria. “And I in 
my morning gown!” 

“Oh, only Morris Bleecker and Miss 
Lee,” I said, looking at the cards which 
Frau Beckmesser had brought. ‘They'll 
feel honored, dear Aunt Honoria, if 
you receive them sans cérémonie. Do!” 

Stopping only to pat the ribbons in 
her cap as she passed the mirror, Miss 
Endicott sailed forth on my proud arm 
to welcome her guests. Bleecker was 
standing by the table in the middle of 
the drawing-room, looking down at the 
miniature of my aunt, which a girl 
whom I had never seen before was 
holding in her hand. She was a hand- 


some, smart, distinguished-looking girl 
of perhaps three and twenty, with beau- 
tiful light golden hair; an American at 
a glance, but an American well-seasoned 
by long residence in Europe. 

I looked in vain about the room for 
Miss Lee. 

“Present me to your aunt, please, En- 
dicott,”’ said Bleecker as I stood hesi- 
tating a moment; and I did so. “And 
now, Miss Endicott,” went on Bleecker 
as proud as an admiral on the bridge, 
“permit me to present my fiancée, Miss 
Lee.” 

“IT feel as though I knew Miss Endi- 
cott already,” said the girl, curtsying 
prettily before the great lady, “for my 
sister Virginia has talked of nothing 
but your kindness and goodness to her 
when she called yesterday.” 

I felt dizzy, and groped back of me 
for a chair to lean upon. 

“We are so very happy to think, my 
dear,” replied Aunt Honoria, “that my 
nephew was so fortunate as to be able 
to return your dear sister’s engagement- 
ring, since it has been the means 
of——” 

“Engagement-ring ?” cried Miss Lee. 
“Virginia engaged? Pardon me, but I 
really can’t help laughing. Why, my 
dear Miss Endicott, Virginia vows that 
she’ll never marry—unless some very 
perfect gentle knight comes riding down 
to this prosaic age from the ages of der- 
ring-do. Virginia is a dreamer.” 

Aunt Honoria sent a queer little look 
at me, who stood lost in a sudden glory 
of a great hope. 

“And see here, Endicott,” exclaimed 
Bleecker after we were seated and chat- 
ting of many things; “business or no 
business, you’ve simply got to stay here 
long enough to paint Maud’s portrait, 
hasn’t he, Maud? Yes, and Virginia’s, 
too, for that matter !”’ 

“T’ll try to arrange it,” I answered. 
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\D” Olaf was des- 
perately in love with 
blue-eyed Trina 
Borgstrom, whose 
widowed mother ran 
the boarding-house at 
the “Blue Hematite” 
mine in the discovery 
days of the now world-famous Mesaba 
Iron Range. His infatuation was camp 
gossip and a self-evident proposition to 
everybody with the exception of the one 
man who, to save complications, should 
have known it. 

To put the situation briefly, Olaf’s 
sister-—Lena Nelson—was “second 
cook” to Mrs. Borgstrom, while her 
daughter, Trina, a more than ordinarily 
comely Norwegian girl, had the “dress- 
up” position of waitress on the “chuck” 
table. And arrayed in her “good 
clothes,” the rather coquettish maid de- 
voted much of her time to shattering 
the hearts of the rough miners, while 
plainer but more substantial Lena was 
wisely kept in her “old duds” in the 
seclusion of the kitchen with never a 
chance “to get into the game” except 
at odd moments. 

But hampered by circumstance if she 
was, Lena, too, nourished a romance, 
for in secret she worshiped at the shrine 
of the mining-captain, Knute Nordson; 
though of this the slender, fair-haired 
“boss” had as little suspicion as he had 
of her brother’s passion for Trina. 

In stature a giant, intellectually 
“Mad” Olaf was a dwarf. His child- 
ish pranks were a subject of constant 
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talk among the miners; and though al- 
ways good-humored, his playfulness 
was of much the same order as one 
might reasonably expect to find in a 
well-meaning grizzly bear. Of enor- 
mous strength he was feared by every 
man on the location, but, being ever 
ready to lend a helping hand, his popu- 
larity was as great as is possible to a 
giant who associates with pygmies. 

Hitherto the “Mad One” and the cap- 

tain had been good friends, and Knute, 
of slight build and almost feminine in 
his extreme Scandinavian blondness, 
had cleverly utilized Olaf’s mighty mus- 
cles to keep the peace of the camp with- 
in prescribed bounds by making him 
“deputy boss.” 
“Tt is your business,” said Knute, 
to stop the fights before the mens 
skall hurt each other ’nough for lay- 
off.” And overjoyed at the great hon- 
or which had been conferred upon him, 
the giant stretched out his massive arms 
as if to demonstrate his ability and 
chuckled : 

“T skall do her all right, boss,’ words 
which he made good that night when a 
battle royal started in the bunk-house. 
In stentorian tones he proclaimed his 
official position and ordered an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities. But the 
angry men, furious at his interference, 
turned in a united assault upon the of- 
ficial peacemaker. For a few seconds 
the astonished Olaf stood like a Colos- 
sus while the little ones tugged at his 
tree-trunk legs in a vain attempt to 
overturn him. Then wriggling, scream- 


“ 
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ing bodies went shooting through the 
air and seizing his two remaining as- 
sailants as a Great Dane might have 
taken my lady’s pet poodle, he shook 
them till they howled for mercy. 
“ “By hal,” roared the giant as he 
tossed the men into a corner, “the boss 
he tal me I skall stop the fights ‘fore 
you skall get hurt ‘nough to tak’ lay- 
off, and”—his broad face spread into a 
grin—‘by Yiminy, I skall do her if I 
haf to break efry one of your dam’ 
necks.”” And from that moment no one 
ever again questioned his authority. 

\s has been said, it was a matter of 


common talk that the “Mad One was 
gone on Trina.” Trina of the fluffy, 
blond hair and eyes of blue, which, 


when they smiled upon him so thrilled 
his giant frame that he deemed the 
world, yea, heaven itself, well lost could 
he but possess himself of this treasure 
of loveliness. In his secret soul he 
spoke of her as “mine womans”; and 
woe to the man who should attempt to 
steal her from him. 

But that any one would presume to 
question his claims had never occurred 
to him until one evening at the bunk- 
house some daring pygmy ventured to 
intimate that he, himself, was casting 
covetous eyes upon the maid. But 
hardly had the words left his mouth 
before he found himself in the stran 
gling grasp of the giant, who growled 
in his frightened ear: 

“You dam’ leedle lady-bug, if I skall 
once more hear of you so much as look 
at mine girl I will twist off your head 
like you bane a chicken.” Then hurling 
the gasping man into a bunk, he glared 
at his fellows: 

“What I haf say I will do to him I 
skall do to any faller that throws the 
love eye at Trina!” And never again 
did the bunk-house contingent dare lift 
its amorous gaze to the chosen one of 
Olaf. 

But now the serpent whispered in his 
affrighted ear that the boss, was 
casting longing glances at the widow’s 
daughter. And he was not of the bunk- 
house. 

To Mad Olaf the captain represented 
the mine, wealth, position and a kind of 


too, 


power that has ever dominated and con- 
trolled mere brute strength. 

Then with the sharpened eye of jeal- 
ousy his sidelong gaze was ever fast- 
ened on Knute, who, from his place of 
honor at the head of the chuck table, 
cast not infrequent sheep’s-eyes at the 
apparently delighted server of his pork 
and beans. With his massive, chestnut 
head cupped in his enormous hands, 
Olaf, regardless of his food, would sit 
in dogged silence, always watching, 
though every coqueitish glance of 
Trina’s—and they were many—be- 
stowed upon the captain burned the 
Mad One's heaving breast like dagger 
of fire. he suffered 
but reveled in it, as does every pretty, 
empty-headed coquette, once she knows 
she has the power to bring the sweat of 
agony to the brow of some helpless ox 
of a man. 

As the days went on the giant's 
stricken turned often in a mute 
appeal for mercy to the foolish girl, who 
was so cruelly baiting him. But, urged 
on by her vanity, she could not resist 
the temptation to continue a flirtation 

perfectly aware might 


And she saw how 


eyes 


which she was 
soon result in Olaf’s doing some terri- 
ble injury to the boss. And although 
at heart she really admired the giant 
immensely and cared little or nothing 


for Knute, yet with that strange and 
unaccountable trait which is so often 
found in her type of woman, she seem 


ingly redoubled her efforts to ensnare 
the unsuspecting boss, who would have 
been more than man had he not, in some 
measure, responded to her wiles 

Not that the captain 
cared for her, as the substantial 
reliable ena was very definitely in his 
mind’s eve for a life-partner ; but—man 
is man; and having become slightly in- 
toxicated with the attractions of the 
most delightful of all games, he post- 
poned from day to day the declaration 
which he fully intended to make. This 
neglect of his plain and manifest duty 
not only made two people miserable, but 
it likewise added to the store of wrath 
which had already nearly reached 
bursting point in the Mad One’s seeth 
ing brain. 


particularly 
and 


tne 








THE 


He who had been the life of the camp 
was now sullen, morose and solitary. 
No longer did the reedy squeak of his 
protesting accordion blend its wheezy, 
heart-broken tones with the sharp, stac- 
cato yelping of the gaunt timber-wolves 
which, ever since the “big snow,” had 
nightly joined in Olaf’s serenading. For 
these starving gray terrors of the north 
woods now lurked always about the lit- 
tle clearing, and each night glared out 


from the safe shelter of the mighty 
pines; their bloodshot eyes blazing 
with famished longing for an oppor- 


tunity to make a meal upon any unfor- 


ite who might by chance stray from 
t half-dozen rude log houses that 
made up the camp of the Blue Hema- 
tite 

\nd now the change in the giant had 
me so marked that one day the un- 

ting Knute asked innocently: 

‘\What for you got such a grouch, 
Olaf 2” . 

But Olaf had only laughed harshly : 

“\Mebbe the boss, he tank Mad Olaf 


hal, [ skall 
‘fore long that I bane best 
\esal ; 


bane yust big baby, but, by 
how him 
in ever step on 


)] 
1, 


le bane madder as the devil “bout 
tine.’ muttered the astonished 
‘aptain as the big fellow strode hurried- 


1 Then he curled the ends of 





blond mustache reflectively 
for few moments, his fair brow 
‘leared, and he said in a tone which in- 
licated a satisfactory solution of his 
yI blen 
| have notice that Olaf bane off his 
feed couple weeks, so I tank that is 
what make him so sore with every- 
body.’ An explanation entirely errone- 


ous, but one which unfortunately caused 


him to refrain from seeking anv further 
light on the subject. 

But if the Mad One had failed to en- 
lighten Knute, he made no such mis- 
take with his sister when, that after- 
noon, he for the first time voiced the 
ictual state of his feelings. 

hal, Lena.” he trembled, rage 


ist choking him, “this tang got to 
stop purty dam’ quick or, 
boss. I skall wring off his 
mans skall 


boss or no 
for 10 


‘less | 


nack, 


Trina, 


take mine 





bane first dead.” 
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Then the frightened 
girl had begged and plead with him to 
respect the sacred person of the boss, 
no matter what happened. 

“For,” she said sadly, “he bane the 
big mans here. And why skall he not 
take her for his womans if he will? 
What womans can say ‘No’ to ham who 
has for pay every mont’ one hunder and 
fifty dollar and so can make her plenty 
happy and satisfied? You bane poor 
mans, Olaf’—her tone was now argu- 
mentative—"“and what could you do for 
girl like Trina, who wants new clothes 
twice or maybe tree times every year?” 

lor the moment this query staggered 
the giant, as it had never occurred to 
him that his love could aspire to the 
dress of a princess; but after some re- 
flection he said with sullen obstinacy: 

“Yes, [ bane poor mans all right, but 
[ am make forty-five dollar mont’ and 
board; she can wait on chuck yust the 
same; and’’--brightening at the easy 
solution-——"she skall have all the forty- 
five dollar, which is ’nough for any 
dam’ womans who ever lives.” 

Then in her desperation Lena tacked 
the storm of the Mad One’s 
changeless desire. Vainly did she try 
to point out to him the foolishness of 
imputing any serious intention to the 
light gallantries of the boss; but he an- 
swered doggedly: 

I bane watchin’ him throw the love 
Trina, so don’t tank you skall 
make yackass out of me that way.” And 
in high dudgeon at his sister’s attempt 
to throw dust in his eyes he stalked 
huffily away. 

Distressed and apprehensive as she 
was, she dared not say anything to the 
boss, for he might at once discharge her 
jealous brother and thereby precipitate 
the outbreak which she feared. But she 
was not altogether hopeless that all 
might not vet be well. Several times of 
late the captain had visited the kitchen 
after supper; and in her “good clothes” 
Lena felt a reasonable degree of confi- 
dence in her own attractions. And what 
if Trina was always in the way? S 
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Some 
subtle feminine intuition told the giant’s 
sister that she it was who drew the 
captain from his cozy office rather than 
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the shallow coquette with whom he 
daily flirted at the table. But if she was 
never to be alone with him, how was he 
to ask the question she longed to 
hear ? 

And that night, after her talk with 
her brother, as she gazed with tear- 
dimmed eyes at the cold moon which 
crept up through the great pines that 
spread their sparkling emerald arms 
high above the glitter of the snow, she 
sighed drearily: 

“T tank sometangs bane all wrong 
when the Lord, He yust same to go to 
sleep and let poor, hard-vorking girls 
like me have so much troubles.” 

But Knute soon had other more im- 
portant things to consider than the 
tangled web that he had so blindly 
helped to weave. The next morning a 
large pump which partly drained the 
shaft was working badly, and_ the 
trouble had not been remedied when he 
took his seat for supper. He was a 
boss who made the mine's affairs his 
own, and having no spare pump he was 
much worried over the situation; a 
breakdown would soon flood the mine. 
lor once he failed to respond to Trina’s 
languishing glances, and the only smile 
that lighted his anxious face was given 
to Lena, who caught his eye as she 
peeked through the kitchen door; and 
so carried away was she by this special 
mark of favor that she stood dreaming 
until recalled to things mundane by the 
sharp voice of Mrs. Borgstrom. 

“T tank if I was one homely girl,” 
snapped the widow, “that I wouldn't let 
tangs burn up to be flirtatious with a 
mans who yust want to make a yoke of 
me.” 

Her pride deeply wounded, the out- 
raged Lena’s gray eyes flashed fire as 
she threw out the blackened contents of 
the frying-pan. Then with scarlet 
cheeks the ordinarily self-contained girl 
astonished her irate mistress by pas- 
sionately asserting that she considered 
herself fully as good-looking as some 
one who made more pretensions to 
beauty. “But yust spends her time’— 
her feminine claws were now extended 
to their full length—‘“fishing for a mans 
who don’t want her for his womans at 





all, and is yust make fool of her same 
as she bane doin’ with my brudder.” 

There was no mistaking her meaning 
and for a minute the amazed widow 
stared at her speechless, then she 
gasped: 

“I tank, Lena, you haf gone crazy 
same as Olaf; but”—meaningly—‘'l 
skall see that you haf ’nough to do so 
you will get cured quick.” 

Then further bickering was ended by 
several quick blasts from the _ boiler- 
whistle, which instantly apprised every 
one that there was serious trouble at 
the mine; and in another second every 
soul in the house had responded to the 
alarm. Mad Olaf and Trina scurried 
along in the rear of the racers when 
presently the girl stumbled. Turning 
at her call, the giant picked her up as 
if she were a newly fallen snowflake. 

“My ankle is twist so it hurt too bad 
to walk,” she wailed; and the next in- 
stant Trina was in the Mad One’s arms, 
who, forgetful of everything but his 
consuming passion, wildly poured forth 
his protestations of love in his native 
tongue. But true to the flirt’s nature 
she could not forego playing with him 
a little longer, although she intended ul- 
timately to surrender. 

“Why skall I take a poor mans when 
mebbe the boss, he want me for his 
womans, too?” she asked provokingly. 

Enraged by her answer Olaf swore 
a terrible Norwegian oath, then in an- 
ger tossed the coquette into the deep, 
soft snow and dashed on, leaving the 
frightened girl to crawl out as best she 
could. This she accomplished with 
some little difficulty, but her lover’s un- 
gallant action had filled her heart with 
pride and joy; for with the strange 
reasoning of many women of her class 
that was but another convincing proof 
of his love; and had he actually beaten 
her she would have nursed her wounds 
and gloried in them, too, if she was 
sure that the blows were inspired by 
jealousy of another man. But she was 
so possessed by the imp of the perverse 
that, as she limped along, she deter- 
mined at once to “get even.” For a 
time, however, her thoughts were 
turned into other channels. 


























“It’s no use to try to fix her, Yim,” 
the captain said as she opened the door 
of the engine-house, “for the cylinder 
is bust wide open, and she’s no good.” 
He turned his head as Trina stepped 
in, then twisting his blond mustache he 
stared thoughtfully at the  boiler’s 
Tamarack blaze which ruddied the 
swarthy faces of the dull-eyed men 
standing about him. 

To Knute the mine meant everything. 
Each day he had been showing up more 
and more high-grade ore. If he could 
keep things running in good shape un- 
til the railroad was finished, he believed 
that he would be permanently retained. 
But he was equally certain that if the 
mine was flooded—even though it was 
caused by the company’s failure to fur- 
nish requested extras—he would be cast 
adrift with a reputation that would 
practically black-list him for any posi- 
tion of responsibility ; and he had been 
a common miner as long as he intended 
to be, if any risk would save him from 
it. 

At last he reached a decision 
said sharply: 

“Harness up, boys, for we got to 
hustle to the Diamond and borrow a 
pump.” But no one moved to carry out 
his orders. Instead they stood with 
stolid, rebellious eyes staring at him 
like so many animals. 

“Why don’t you get a move on?” ex- 
claimed the angry boss. “Don’t you 
know the drifts bane soon fill up ‘less 
we get to throwin’ out more water ?” 

“Ya-as, we know that all right 
‘nough, boss,” answered one of the men, 
“but, by dam, I bane hired for miner, 
not to be eat up alive by wolves. No, 
I skall lose my yob first.” 

The danger was a very real one, as 
Knute well knew. And a momentary 
flash of his anxious eyes at the unyield- 
ing faces told him that further orders 
were useless. 

All of them were low-class Huns or 
Poles, except Olaf, who had_ stood 
frowningly staring at the roaring fire 
as if his small brain wrestled with some 
tremendous problem. Once or twice he 
had glanced at the captain, then at 
Trina; and each time his brow fur- 
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rowed more deeply. Physically the 
giant was afraid of nothing; and under 
ordinary conditions he would have 
risked his life without giving the mat- 
ter a second thought; but now some 
devil cunningly whispered that if the 
boss went alone he would never come 
back. So Olaf scowled, and scowled, 
and said—nothing. 

A full half-hour of precious time had 
been lost, and the water was rising, 
ever rising up the shaft to untimbered 
levels. The thought was agony to the 
now almost distracted captain, who if a 
small man was a brave one. Then 
raising his blond head he sneered: 

“You all bane yallow dog to stand 
here and let the mine flood; but’”—his 
trim figure straightened proudly—‘“I 
bane a man. Go harness up,” he 
shouted, pointing a slender hand at one 
of the men, “or,” snatching up an ax 
at the man’s hesitation, “by God, I skall 
brain you right har!” 

The frightened miner sprang for the 
door, which was at that instant thrown 
open and the astonished crowd heard 
Lena, who had unnoticed quietly left 
the engine-house at the first refusal of 
the men to venture on the dangerous 
journey, call out almost gaily : 

“The team bane already harnessed 
and everytang is all right to start.” 

To the even greater astonishment of 
every one, she wore a heavy bearskin 
coat and was so hooded in preparation 
for the cold that only a stray lock of her 
thick brown hair and her shining, stead- 
fast gray eyes were visible. Olaf 
glanced questioningly at his sister, then 
said half-dazedly: 

“What the hal you tank you goin’ to 
do, Lena?” 

Her mittened hand pushed back the 
wandering tress as she glanced con- 
temptuously at the now huddled cra- 
vens, then she gave oral evidence of her 
thought. 

“The mens all bane such ’fraid babies 
that womans must bane mens to-night, 
so I skall drive for the boss mineself.” 

The look of thankfulness and admira- 
tion that Knute gave her caused Lena’s 
soul to sing within her, and she felt her- 
self already rewarded even should she 
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lose her life; for if one met death the 
other must, and what more could wom- 
an ask than to die with her heart’s love? 
When the captain found voice sufficient 
to speak he said with deep feeling al- 
ways so difficult for him to express: 

“You bane brave womans all right, 
Lena; but I can't let you go ‘long. No, 
I can’t tank of doin’ it, and I skall go 
alone.” 

But she only shook her head and 
looked scornfully at Olaf. 

“Every mans here is coward; but I 
bane awful shamed to have the biggest 
one for my brudder. I always tank be- 
fore that you was brave man, but now 
[ know you are only yust a brag one.” 

Then she walked quickly toward the 
door. Before she reached it she was 
stopped by the giant, who stood with 
his brawny shoulders thrown back as 
if defying all the world to assault his 
six feet seven of iron muscle and pon- 
derous bone. 


“By hal,” his hoarse growl re- 
sounded like the bellow of a bull, “I 
bane no cowards, and only a womans 


skall dare tell me so. Take off dem 
tangs, for I skall go mineself.” 

A relieved and thankful look came to 
the captain’s care-worn and anxious 
face; but something in her brother’s 
narrowed eyes frightened Lena and ce- 
mented her determination to go. Olaf 
protested strenuously against her ex- 
pressed purpose but, ably seconded by 
the Boss though he was, it all proved of 
no effect, for she obstinately held her 
ground. And with bad grace the giant 
at last succumbed to the inevitable by 
saying testily: 

“T tank you bane dam fool womans 
when you got nothing to make by goin’ 
‘long, for mebbe the wolves will have 
you eat up in yust hour or so.” 

But if the thick-headed Olaf did not 
understand what his sister hoped to 
gain, the more astute Trina did; for, 
with woman’s quicker apprehension in 
such matters, she knew that Lena was 
staking her life to win the boss. Im- 
pelled by her lover’s decision to accom- 
pany the captain, her first impulse had 
been to at once make up with him: but 
here was a chance to even up, and she 


might also have the added pleasure of 
spiking Lena’s guns as well. But per- 
haps Olaf would never come back. The 
thought startled her, and the light- 
headed girl hesitated. Then the co- 
quette conquered the woman. Smiling 
bewilderingly on Knute, she said softly: 

“If I have not hurt my foot-so bad I 
skall. go, too.” And the foolish Knute 
from very force of habit could not re- 
frain from returning her sentimental 
glance. This silly performance so en- 
raged the Mad One that all thought of 
apologizing for his brutality instantly 
vanished. Springing through the open 
door he bellowed in angry impatience at 
further delay: 

“Come on! If we bane goin’ to feed 
the wolves let’s get a move.”’ 

A flush of indignation had swept over 
Lena, too, at the artful, hollow words of 
Trina, and as she passed the malicious 
little flirt she eased her mind by whis- 
pering : 

“Trina, you bane a 
with mine brudder.” 

“T tank, Lena, you have your mad up 
more ‘count of your ownself than ’bout 
Olaf,” came the quick, tantalizing laugh. 
At this sharp feminine thrust the guilt- 
ily blushing girl abandoned any further 
wordy encounter with her keener-witted 
antagonist and hurried to the sled. And 
a few minutes later, with guns and axes 
conveniently at hand, the trio had 
started on their perilous trip. 

As she hobbled to the kitchen Trina 
watched the disappearing. sled as it 
crunched along the icy wood-trail to 
the Diamond road, which turned sharp- 
ly to the left a short hundred yards be- 
yond the clearing. As the grinding 
shadow was swallowed up in the gloom 
of the forest she said with a nervous lit- 
tle jerk at her shawl: 

“T bane most sorry I ain’t made up 
with Olaf.” Then she laughed lightly. 
“But Yiminy! I bane tickled when I 
tank of Lena.” 

sut the object of her mirth who, 
when she offered her services for the 
dangerous mission, was one palpitating 
pulsation of plump, hopeful happiness, 
was now almost as miserable as her mo- 
ping brother who curled in the straw at 
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the rear of the sled. And now, too, the 
big black mules were wallowing 
through the three feet of untracked 
snow, which wound its way beneath the 
green of the tall, smooth-barked Nor- 
way pines that so shadowed the unused 
road from the chill moonlight that it 
seemed more like a tunnel with the top 
removed than a public highway. 

When it is fifty degrees below zero 
the very air is frozen into rest, and the 
stillness of the great woods becomes 
curiously oppressive ; almost unbearably 
so, broken, if it be, intermittently by 
the sharp, riflelike snap of some forest 
monster as it splits explosively under 
the tremendous pressure of the freezing 
which the trunk has refused to 
yield to the great roots hidden far be- 
low. At one sharp report, Lena, startled 
from meditation, whispered softly from 
her seat beside the driver: 

“T bane all of a ‘fraidness so that I 
tremble in mine heart every time I hear 
the noise like a gun.” And if she 
snuggled a little closer to the captain in 
an apparent desire for protection and 
sympathy, or if her statement was but 
a mere feminine ruse to attract his 
wandering thoughts to herself, who can 
blame her? What the gallant boss may 
have said or done to cheer her is not 
for us, but had her sulky brother been 
looking he might have seen the arm of 
the man of whom he was thinking so 
darkly slip quickly away from the waist 
of his plump sister when, an hour later, 
the sled drew up in front of the office 
at the Diamond. 

Not a wolf had they seen or heard, 
and Knute was in a very cheerful state 
of mind when, within twenty minutes, 
he again occupied the spring seat with 
Lena. The coveted pump walled them 
from the giant, who once more buried 
himself in the straw and was apparently 
soon asleep. His oblivion to passing 
events was entirely satisfactory to the 
whispering couple; and so much inter- 
ested did they become in thus exchan- 
ging confidences that they took no note 
of progress until within a scant mile 
Then the boss rested his 
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arm by pointing at a towering black- 
ened, 


white pine which, spectrallike, 
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stood with naked wide-stretched arms a 
few rods ahead of them. 

“Tt bane only little ways to the woods 
road,” he said gaily, “and no sign of 
wolf yet, so I tank we was good deal 
scared *bout nothing.” And Lena, who 
had entire confidence in the captain’s 
judgment, nestled to his side, and again 
her light laughter floated out musically 
on the nipping, frost-stilled air. 

But hardly had Knute got the lines 
conveniently in hand before a long, 
nerve-racking howl rudely woke them 
from fancied security. Then Olaf’s big 
voice was heard, and curiously enough, 
there was an almost pleased note in his 
heavy tone: 

“By hal, I tank we bane goin’ to have 
some fun all right. Look!” 

Turning their heads they saw a few 
hundred feet. back of them a half-dozen 
gray ghosts which moved like shadows 
toward them. Not a sound had the 
noiseless trailers made until now, when, 
emboldened by the reenforcement sig- 
nal, they answered briefly as they came 
cautiously but determinedly along. That 
the situation was fast becoming danger- 


‘ous was realized-by all, for the howl! 


from the timber proved that those be- 
hind had hungry brothers lurking near. 

Reins in hand, Lena now knelt upon 
the straw while the boss stood behind 
the seat ready to shoot down any starv- 
ing brute which might spring out upon 
the frightened mules which were now 
plunging in a desperate but vain attempt 
to free themselves from the heavy-drag- 
ging load. Winchester in hand, Olaf 
guarded the rear, and in convenient 
reach’ he had placed a_ ponderous, 
double-bitted ax. 

The next minute the pursuing pack 
was but a bare fifty yards from its 
hoped-for prey, then from the cover of 
a protecting thicket two gaunt forms 
leaped out upon the swerving mules. 
Two charges of bird-shot—all that the 
camp afforded—from the captain’s gun 
stopped these marauders, which, though 
not killed, were so badly injured that 
they made for shelter. 

This repulse at the opening of hos- 
tilities checked the oncomers, now 
strengthened by a new recruit. Squat- 
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ted on their thin but sinewy haunches 
they threw up their lean, hungry noses 
and yelped vociferously as if calling 
for assistance or noisily quarreling as 
to the advisability of pursuing and dis- 
posing of their wounded brothers. 

“Only one quarter-mile to the trail, 
Lena; then the mules can run and will 
make the clearing in two minutes,” 
cheered the hopeful Knute. 

But the pack had decided to dine on 
tenderer morsels than tough, hairy hides 
and bones; and it now broke into a 
long, slow lope which brought it threat- 
eningly along. As there seemed to be 
small danger from the front the boss 
at once joined the giant. 

“If we make the woods road’’—the 
captain’s tone was faintly inquiring— 
“we bane all right; and ‘less more get 
in purty quick I tank we skall stand ’em 


“Mebbe so; mebbe not; but yust the 
same har they come.” Olaf’s booming 
voice rang with the excitement of an- 
ticipated conflict. Then the roar of 
shotgun blending with the more spite- 
ful crack of rifle told that the battle 
\was on. 

The jerking sled sent shots astray, 
but a yelp of pain proved that one at 
least had found its mark. At the fusil- 
lade the wolves hesitated, and at the in- 
stant the mules struck solid footing on 
the wood road. Bounding forward, 
they swung sharply to the right. 

As the sled canted suddenly to the 
left Lena turned her head as her giant 
brother lurched heavily against the cap- 
tain, who shot out of the sleigh-box as 
if fired from a mortar. Crashing 
against the trunk of a big birch the un- 
fortunate man rolled into the trail as 
though stunned by the blow. 

And before the terrified girl could 
stop them the galloping mules were a 
hundred feet distant from the motion- 
‘less figure of the man she loved. Paral- 
yzed with fright, for the instant Lena 
could not speak. Whether the mishap 
was accidental or otherwise she was 


sure she heard Olaf mutter: 

“By hal, I tank Trina will not want 
what they leave of you!” 

And certain it was that her brother 
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showed no intention of making any at- 
tempt to save the captain, whose hor- 
rible death seemed now but a matter of 
moments. The pack had stopped at 
sight of the black, furred object which 
had been apparently hurled out for 
them, and were sniffing suspiciously as 
if fearing some suspected but unknown 
danger. 

3ut now with widespread nostrils and 
ears apprehensively alert, one of them 
moved slowly toward the inert boss. 
Lena’s first impulse had been to seize 
an ax lying at her feet and spring to 
his rescue, but her lightning-working 
mind told her that her brother would 
surely stop her. But the inspiration 
flashed to her brain which she knew 
would make Olaf act, if he could be 
reached at all. 

“What a big coward mine brudder 
is,’ she cried, “for he will stay safe in 
the sled and let the mans who wants me 
for his womans be eated alive!” 

Her astounding words had an elec- 
trical effect on the giant. Excitedly 
seizing her by the shoulders, he ex- 
claimed half-doubtingly : 

“Tf I tank that is so, by hal, Lena, I 
will get him or I skall never see Trina 
no more.” 

“Tt is so,” she sobbed. ‘He yust ask 
me to-night. Hurry, bruder! Hurry, 
or you bane too late!” 

But before she had finished he was 
running at full speed toward the boss, 
his mighty ax flashing threateningly in 
the white light at every giant stride. At 
his sudden dash the advancing wolf re- 
treated to the pack, which stood irreso- 
lute until he was at the captain’s side. 

As Olaf bent over him Knute’s dazed 
eyes looked into his face, then Mad 
Olaf swung the still helpless man to his 
shoulder as if he were a sack of meal 
and, now closely followed by the snarl- 
ing pack, he made his way in safety to 
the sled. As he dropped his burden on 
the straw a steel-trap snap at his heels 
caused him to turn with uplifted blade 
which whistled hungrily as it reddened 
its way through the beast’s lean shoul- 
ders. 

Then from the trailers a wolf sprang 








at the straining mules which Lena could 
no longer control. And with bit in teeth 
they galloped for the camp but a quar- 
ter of a mile away, leaving the Mad One 
with a piece of sharpened steel to fight 
for his life—alone. 

No longer to be denied, the pack 
rushed upon him. Now, even for a 
giant a battle with seven wolves is 
hardly to be regarded as a joke by 
sane people, but the great, dull-brained 
hulk, as he swung his bloody ax, yelled 
shrilly as if a wild and uncanny joy 
possessed him at this supreme test of 
strength. 

“By hal,” he bellowed, “I tank this 
look like dam gude fight.’”” And as the 
eager steel once more found a mark he 
roared delightedly: “By Yiminy, Trina, 
I wish you was set up in tree to see 
what kind of mans skall have you for 
his womans when he wins.” 

And of this he seemed to have no 
doubt as his wild laugh testified when 
his blade deepened its color by cleaving 
its way through the skull of its third 
victim. But now two of the maddened 
brutes were at his back; another fast- 
ened itself upon his side as the fourth 
sprang for his throat. Again the steel 
swished, but the blow fell short and the 
precious blade slipped from his numb 
fingers. Vainly he struggled to regain 
it, but four ravenous  timber-wolves 
tearing at a man, giant if he be, are no 
light load, and it was now hand-to- 
tooth. 

His great height saved his throat, but 
slavering fangs tore the straining shoul- 
der of the hard-breathing Hercules ; but 
this spoiler’s taste of blood was its un- 
doing. A huge hand grasped its neck, 
another caught the loose-hanging flank ; 
then a powerful wrench followed by the 
sharp snap of a broken back, and Olaf 
laughed again as his mighty arms 
hurled the snarling, impotent thing far 
out into the snow. 

Only three to conquer; yes, four, for 
down the wood road Lounded another 
as if it hurried to be in at the death. 
As his bloodshot eyes saw it, Mad 
Olaf’s dauntless spirit sank. Fast be- 
coming exhausted, he was carried to his 
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knees. Murderously the white teeth cut 
their lancelike gashes in his weakened 
muscles as he struggled staggeringly to 
his feet. 

But even a giant cannot accomplish 
the impossible, and he glanced hopeless- 
ly at the oncoming animal which, with 
ears pointed, stopped suddenly as if it 
listened. 

Then the sound of galloping hoofs 
reached Olaf’s tense ear-drums. A sec- 
ond later, lashed by the hand of the re- 
vived boss, the mules dashed into sight. 
Vitalized by the stimulant of returning 
hope, the quickened sinews shot out the 
giant’s great fists with pile-driver force 
and the cracking ribs of his gray assail- 
ers proved their effective power. Five 
seconds of the last desperate round had 
hardly ticked when the roar of the shot- 
gun, fired at pointblank range, put out 
the last two four-footed fighters. 

As Olaf limped toward the sled the 
boss tried to express his gratitude. But 
the big fellow stopped him with a tor- 
rent of almost incoherent words; pour- 
ing out all the jealousy and anguish 
which the rosy, blue-eyed Trina’s co- 
quetries had caused him. Brokenly he 
confessed that Knute’s fall was not an 
accident; and that he would have left 
him to the wolves had his sister not told 
him she was to be “his womans.” 

And now they reached the sled. 
There sat Lena quietly holding the 
reins, though she gazed solicitously at 
the two men. Knute glanced quickly 
at her apparently composed figure, then 
a low whistle escaped his lips. No mat- 
ter if he had murmured tender words in 
the cold light of the northern moon, or 
in the deep shadow of the great pines, 
he had not definitely committed himself. 
For the fraction of a second he hesi- 
tated, then further vacillation ended. 
Grasping the giant’s great paw, he ex- 
claimed in a tone which left no doubt 
as to his sincerity: 

“Well, by hal, I bane mighty glad she 
told you; for if the bravest womans 
there bane in the world had keep her 
mouth shut, I skall never have the best 
dam mans that ever step on Mesabi for 
my brudder-in-law.” 








FOWN at the pier of 
the city boat-house a 
young woman stood 
looking across’ the 
blue lake at a white 
blot that was fast dis- 
appearing into the 
cool, gray east. She 
was not a very young woman—about 
twenty-eight or so—slenderly pretty, 
with fluffy, light hair that had one or 
two threads of gray at the temples. 
What you noticed most about her were 
her eyes, which were fine blue, clear and 
far-seeing, like those of men who go 
down to the sea in ships. 

As she half turned shoreward a young 
man came along the pier with a basket 
on his arm. He did not look at her, he 
was so intent on the vanishing white 
blot. Jerking out his watch he frowned 
at it; then in a tone that left no doubt 
of his meaning, he said: “Damn!” 

As it escaped him his eyes took in 
the other figure on the pier. “Miss 
Nelson,” he stammered, “I beg your 
pardon; but you see I just had to have 
that boat. They’re up to their old tricks 
of leaving whenever they get ready.” 

The girl laughed. ‘Please say it 
again for me. I just had to have it, 
too.” 

“Yes, but now I’ve got to go over in 
a rowboat. If I don't get to our island 
there'll be no breakfast in camp. They 
are depending on me for supplies.” 

“You're going to row those seven 
miles ?” 

“That’s nothing. I can do it in less 
than two hours with the water this 
way.” 
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She looked approvingly at his broad 
shoulders, his square, clean-shaven jaw. 
“That's it. Make me sorry that I’m a 
woman. Of course it’s nothing to you 
that you're left. You take things in 
your own hands and do as you wish to, 
boat or no boat. But I stand here and 
wring my hands in despair.” 

Her smile was so little suggestive of 
despair that he grinned appreciatively. 
“And where are you going?” he put to 
her. 

“To Pleasant Beach.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I'll take you. 
It’s hardly at all out of my way, you 
know. You'll get there almost as soon 
as the Perkins, for that goes all the 
way around the lake first.” 

Her eyes widened delightedly. “Oh, 
wouldn’t it be too much trouble?” 

“Trouble? Why, it’s only decent of 
you to keep me company.” 

He put down the basket of provisions 
and went back to the boat-house, from 
which he emerged presently, sliding a 
clinker-boat down the rollers into the 
water. A boatman helped put in some 
boxes, and the young woman disposed 
herself in the stern. In five minutes 
they had cleared the pier, and the lit 
tle craft was cutting with a laughing 
gurgle into the blue, smooth water of 
the lake. 

Behind them on the bluff the town 
lifted its towers and spires against the 
yellow sunset. In front, in the far dis- 
tance, was a short line of pale green on 
which lights presently began to blink; 
and as twilight thickened there ap- 
peared at one point a faint golden glow, 
as of a fire burning behind the hills. 




















“Are you in a hurry?” asked the man. 

“T wanted to get there in time for a 
lecture if I could.” 

“T remember; there’s a Chautauqua 
this week. Of course it wouldn't do to 
miss that.” 

There was a suspicion of irony in his 
tone and she rose to it. ‘You needn’t 
rub it ine You ought to know there’s 
a county institute, and that as I’m a 
school-teacher I have to be on hand. 
You mustn’t suppose I’d go of my own 
free will when I might be doing some- 
thing really worth while, like sitting on 
a rail-fence watching the sunset, or 
drifting about on the lake.” 

“Then you'd rather loaf and invite 
your soul in the open than drink in cul- 
ture ?” 

“T detest culture,” she laughed. 

He grinned again. Miss Nelson was 
a distinctly more promising person than 
he had thought. 

For a time there was silence, en- 
hanced by the steady click of the oars. 
Suddenly the girl leaned forward eager- 
ly. “Look,” she whispered, indicating 
the point in the heaven where the fire 
had threatened. And the oarsman 
turned to see the great, yellow face of 
the full moon crawling above the hori- 
zon. A moment later they lay in a band 
of light that stretched away like a path 
of pure gold on the water. 

He swung the boat sidewise and let it 
drift. Neither of the two spoke. The 
mystery of the night took possession of 
them. All about was the warm silence 
of the water; at intervals it was broken 
by the plash of a leaping fish; from 
me near but unseen shore they heard 
heron croak. The shadow of a bat 
ivered in the air above them. Float 

there on the face of the waters, they 
med isolated from all the rest of the 
world. And as they were cut off from 
it they were drawn nearer to each other. 
Though till now they had been, except 

1 superficial way, strangers. 

Hilda Nelson knew Robert Branch 
of course, and Robert Branch* knew 
Hilda Nelson. They had gone to the 
same school as children, and had strug- 
gled with the same Harvey’s Grammar. 
But the Branches, being an “old family” 
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and leading citizens, had little social in- 
tercourse with the Nelsons, who were 
but one generation removed from immi- 
grants. 

Then, the elder Branch was a banker 
and the elder Nelson a mechanic. To 
be sure, the latter was a man of sub- 
stance, but with Germanic prudence he 
did not parade it; and his daughter 
went to the State University and be- 
came, in the natural process of Middle- 
Western evolution, a school-teacher. 

On the other hand young Branch 
went East to college, and after four 
years there and a year in Germany came 
back home to practise law. With per- 
functory politeness he continued to bow 
to Miss Nelson when they met. That 
was all. But womanlike, she knew 
more of him. She read in the papers 
of his hunting trips in the far West and 
of his canoe journeys to Canada. 

It pleased her now, after all these 
years, to be able to meet him on com- 
mon ground ; for, like a touch of magic, 
the mystery of the night made them 
comrades. ‘ 

“Tsn’t it good?” she breathed, divin- 
ing that he would understand and sym- 
pathize. 

“Yes,” he answered as he swung the 
boat back on its course. ‘There’s noth- 
ing like the wonder of the night out- 
doors.” 

“Do you know how it affects me?’ 
she went on. “I want to throw over all 
my every-day, ordinary life and go wan- 
dering. I want to follow the moon-path 
to the end of the world. I suppose I’m 
a cotton-spinner on the surface, but 
down in my heart I don't believe I 
am.” 

He looked through the grav 
at her poised body, her face lifted to 
the night, her hair fluffing in the wind. 


ray shadow 


I suppose in reality you're a viking’s 
daughter,” he submitted. 
‘My grandfather came from Norway, 
you know. He was a fisherman; and I 
think I have some of his sea-blood in 


my veins. Sometimes I’m actually 
tempted to throw up my job and go ad 
venturing.” 


“You would really like to rough it?” 
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“In my most inspired moments I 
think I’d like to be a gipsy.” 

“See here,” he bantered, “I’m not 
sure that I ought to leave you at this 
Chautauqua place. A woman who likes 
the open oughtn’t to have to go and 
listen to a college professor lecture on 
Browning and Pestalozzi. That’s what 
they do lecture on, isn’t it ?” 

“T don’t think she ought, either, but 
our minister is a member of the school- 
board, and a terribly serious person. 
I’m going to stay at their cottage, and 
if I don’t turn up I'll be looked on as 
a renegade. But between you and me 
it’s a bore.” 

“It’s plain I ought not to leave you. 
I suppose one solution would be for me 
to carry you off.” . 

“Oh, of course—if you were to do 
that,” she laughed. ‘I suppose you 
think I’m silly,” she added after a min- 
ute. 

“You're the sanest young woman I've 
struck lately. Go on.” 

“No, I’m not going to rail; that's 
stupid. I’m just going to enjoy this.” 
She averted her eyes, and sat looking 
longingly up the moon-path. 

The silence enfolded them again. 
Each was brought face to face with his 
own thoughts. The girl, who lived 
much in dreams, saw them for a flash 
of time realized; the man, to whom the 
world had given when he asked, was 
suddenly conscious of a strange lack in 
his life which this moment was making 
more evident. 

A point of land came out of the gray 
of the night—a point spangled with the 
lights of cottages. 

“That’s the Beach,” sighed the girl. 

“Well, I’m not going to leave you,” 
he said firmly. “I’m going to take you 
to our island. My sister will be very 
glad to have you. There’s nobody there 
now except her and my brother-in-law, 
and there’s plenty of room. You must 
have one night among our pines. You'll 
like that.” 

“Tf I only could.” 

You 


“And why can’t you? can go 
to the Beach to-morrow on the first 
boat.” 

“But if I don’t get there to-night 
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they'll telephone to town, and I'll be un- 
accounted for.” 

“We'll stop and tell them.” 

“Worse and worse! I can see the 
eyes of everybody. ‘Going across the 
lake with Robert Branch! Horrors!’ ” 

“Am I so terrible as that?” 

“They are.” 

“But surely 

“You never can understand hew seri- 
ous we are,” she interjected. “Every- 
thing must count; we are supposed to 
think of nothing but child-study, and 
culture, and ethical and social problems, 
and literature with a big L. The gen- 
tle art of loafing is a thing heretical.” 

“Hang it!” he muttered. “I know you 
oughtn’t to stop. Suppose I simply re- 
fuse to land you?) What would you do? 
You can be a viking’s daughter for one 
night.” 

“But the vikings didn’t have tele- 
phones,” she remarked naively. “There’s 
the pier now, the one with the red lan- 
tern on it.” 

Branch laid a strong arm on his oar 
and steered the craft toward the light. 
At the side of it they discerned the fig- 
ure of a man. 

“It’s Mr. Holloway,” she whispered. 

“I’m going to get you out of it,” he 
said. “It’s your last chance to protest.” 

She was silent. 

He thrust forward on the oars, hold- 
ing the boat back about a hundred feet 
from the wharf. “Mr. Holloway!” he 
called. 

“Hello!” came from the figure. 

“This is Robert Branch.. I saw Miss 
Nelson at the boat-house. She missed 
the Perkins and won't be along till 
morning. She wanted me to tell you 
not to worry.” 

“Thank you. Aren’t you coming in?” 

“T have to go on to camp with pro- 
visions. 

“Then you'll 


” 





want to hurry; the 
wind’s freshening. I’m afraid we’re go- 
ing to have a blow. Good night.” 

“How did you dare?” she uttered as 
soon as they were out of ear-shot. But 
there was an unmistakable touch of tri- 
umph in her voice. 

“Tt was you who dared,” he answered. 

“T really wanted to; and now I don’t 








care. This night’s worth a thousand 
lectures.” 

He smiled at her earnesfness. He 
had not imagined that there were young 
women who craved freedom as this one 
did. 

“Do you think it’s going to storm?” 
she asked, looking over her shoulder in 
the direction of the town, the lights of 
which had been blotted out by a cloud- 
bank that hung low over the bluff. 

“We shall get in ahead of it,’ he as- 
sured her. 

They passed a point of land and got 
into the center of the lake where the 
wind had full sweep and was blowing 
the waves to whitecaps. Their course 
was diagonal to the sea, and the boat 
began to toss dangerously. The man 
knew it meant a struggle, but a struggle 
was always worth while. 

“Afraid?” he queried. 

“Of course not,” she denied indig- 
nantly. “I like it; it’s life. Give me 
that extra oar. I can help you a little 
by steering.” 

He liked the eagerness of her tone, 
and the sure way in which she handled 
the oar—her body bent forward, tense, 
ready, alive. Yes, it was life, and he 
was conscious of a new pleasure in hav- 
ing her with him. 

Another half-hour’s pulling and a dim 
black shape spread out in front of 
them; a little later they came into the 
shadow of a bluff. 

“This should be our island,” he said. 
“But there’s no light. They must have 
gone to bed. We'll make the pier, any- 
how ; it’s somewhere here.” 

An unlooked-for feeling of loneliness 
suddenly seized the girl. The land 
loomed dark and silent; she could see 
the tops of the black pines tossing rest- 
lessly in the wind. A definite doubt laid 
hold on her. Had she been wise to 
come? 

Branch rested on his oars and peered 
into the darkness under the bluff. The 
sea drove them in and they could hear 
the waves breaking on the rocks. “Show 
a light,” he shouted. But the place was 


as silent as if it knew no inhabitant. 
“You have missed the island,” she 
ventured, giving voice to her fear. 
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“No,” he replied 
swung in a little nearer. ‘Ah, there it 
is. Now hold her!” And she felt a 
quick balm of relief as he turned the 
boat’s nose landward and with two 
giant swings shot her toward a beach 
by the side of a small wooden pier. 

“Sit tight now,” he commanded. 
And as the keel ground the sand he 
jumped out, grasped the bow, and ran 
the craft half-way out of the water. 
“Now, quick!” He gave her a hand as 
she stumbled out, and together they 
pulled the boat high and dry on the 
beach. 

Again he shouted, but the waves 
drowned his voice. Picking up the bas- 
ket and coats, they began to feel their 
way to the steps that were cut in the 
hillside. 

“Keep hold of me,” he ordered, and 
finding her hand in the darkness, he 
led her up the bluff. 

At the top it was lighter and the girl 
could discern the white shapes of three 
tents set among the pines. He hulloaed 
again. 

No answer. 

“Curious. Wait here till I get them.” 
He went toward the large tent calling, 
“John—Edna,” as he pulled at the flap. 

Silence. 

Hilda caught at her breath. The 
tide of her fear and doubt surged back 
again in flood. She stood clutching the 
basket and coats as he disappeared in 
the tent. A match flared and she heard 
the rattle of a lantern. Still he did not 
speak; there were no other voices. It 
was not thirty seconds till he came out, 
but it seemed hours. The lantern was 
in one hand and a piece of paper in the 
other. 

“Miss Nelson,” he said quietly, “I’m- 
afraid I’ve got you into it. Edna has 
gone. John was called into town unex- 
pectedly by the last boat, and she was 
afraid to stay alone on the chance of 
my not coming.” 

“Then ?” 

“We are alone on the island.” He 
handed her his sister’s note. 

“We can’t go back,” she submitted, 
and as if in answer a long billow broke 
resoundingly on the beach. 


positively, and 





( 
‘understood it; but if one didn’t? An 
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“It would be dangerous; the wind 
would be against us and it’s getting 
worse every minute. I’m afraid it 
would be practically impossible. I’m 
sorry, I’m awfully sorry.” 

There was so much compunction in 
his tone that she at once came to his re- 
lief. ‘“‘Don’t take it that way. It isn’t 
your fault. I know that.’’ She put out 
her hand as she spoke, as if to show her 
entire confidence. 

“Thank you,” he said, grasping it. 
“You'll be quite comfortable. You'll 
have Edna’s tent and you'll be able to 
catch the boat on its first round. Let 
me show you your house.” 

He went into the smaller tent and 
lighted another lantern which he sus- 
pended from the ridge-pole. “Now I’m 
going to make a fire and get a bite to 
eat.” He motioned her to enter, and, as 
the flap dropped behind him, she turned 
to look about her. 

The tent was floored and carpeted 
with warm rugs. Down the center ran 
a wire on which hung a calico curtain 
that could be drawn so as to make two 
separate apartments. Each contained 
a cot, and on one side were a small 
toilet-table and other evidences of a 
woman’s tenantage. A little mirror at 
one end gave her sight of herself. The 
picture almost startled her. She was 
not the quiet young woman who had 
left town two hours before. The wind 
had whipped her face to the color of 
red roses, and her light hair was tossed 
and tangled to a fetching confusion. It 
came to her that she really did look like 
a viking’s daughter. 

\s she hastily recoiled her hair she 
considered the situation. It was very 
simple and natural and harmless if on 


( 
suppose the people at Pleasant Beach 
found out? Then with a determined 
toss of her head she put all that behind 
her. Whatever she felt she must not 
let Branch see that she wa 
She smiled at her image in t 


S worried. 
1 
ne mirror. 
How young she looked. She wondered 
if she might not even be called beauti- 
ful. 

In a place sheltered from the wind by 
some high boulders she found Branch 


laying the wood fora fire. ‘All right?” 
he asked as she appeared. 

“Yes, and I’m going to enjoy being 
marooned.” 

“That's right,” he answered heartily 
as he leaned over his wood with a 
match crackling in his fingers. A small 
blaze flickered among the twigs; a 
twisting gust of wind sent it licking up 
to the larger sticks; then the big wood 
caught. 

He brought a steamer-chair and a 
rug for her; brought a can of biscuits 
and some figs; and hung a kettle above 
the fire for tea. Then he spread an- 
other rug and sat down on the ground 
where he could watch the blaze and 
where, too, he could see her face. 

Her action through it all had rather 
pleased him. <A lot of women would 
have doubted and wondered and made 
him and themselves uncomfortable. But 
she accepted the inevitable in the spirit 
of a true traveler, and trusted him like 
a comrade. He even wondered as he 
watched her if one might not call her 
beautiful. 

On her part, Hilda Nelson was con- 
cerned half with dreams, half with re- 
ality. She sat with her elbows on her 
knees and her chin couched in her small 
palms. This was the sort of world she 
liked; these were the moments that 
seemed to her living. Suppose she had 
this kind of man for a husband—a man 
who answered her moods, a man who 
loved the green outdoor world as she 
did. The thought kindled her eyes to 
greater brightness; it sent a fire-flush 
to her cheeks. For the nonce she for- 
got that she was after all but an ordi- 
nary, hard-working every-day person 


who got her living by teaching school 

Che wind called to her of open moors 
and of singing seas; the swaying pine- 
top$ whispered of dusk forests; the 


crackling fire spoke of bivouacs under 
the quiet stars. 


hev fell to talking 


Over the hot tea they 
softly. 

“This is the proper end for every 
day,” he said. 

“Just,” she answered. 

“Tf you could have all your desires 
what would they be?” he asked. 











She smiled fleetingly. “If you had 
asked me that this morning I would 
have said that I would be perfectly 
happy if I could be transferred to an- 
other building under a principal that I 
liked. But you have spoiled me. Only 
the trail winding through the timber 
and wood smoke at twilight will satisfy 
me now. Do you remember those verses 
of Kipling’s? 


“Who hath smelt wood smoke at twilight ? 
Who hath heard the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the 
night ? 
Let him follow with the others, for the young 
men’s feet are turning 
o the camps of proved desire and known 
delight.’ ” 


“Do you know that?” he exclaimed. 
“That’s the very real thing. Kipling’s 
a young man’s poet.” 

“Oh, a young woman's, 
times,” she claimed. 

“l’m going to Canada next week on 

a long canoe trip,” he confided. “I be- 
lieve you'd like that.” 
“Lucky!” she -replied, without look- 
ig at him; for in the picturing fire she 
saw a stream winding through the tim- 
bered hills, a canoe drawn up on a peb- 
bled shore, and the thin, gray column 
of smoke rising from the little fire. 

The wind edaying round the rock 
sent a shower of sparks over them. The 
cloud-bank in the west had spread over 
the heaven and darkened the face of the 


too, some- 


moon. <A drop of rain splashed on the 
girl’s cheek; another struck the fire with 
a sizzle. 


Branch jumped up. “And now the 
real storm,” he said. “I'll look after the 
tent-ropes, and tie your flaps. I hope 
you'll sleep comfortably, and forgive me 
for getting you into this.” 

“You were long ago forgiven. 
night.” 

She went into her tent and heard him 
putting things to rights in his own. 
Loosening her frock, she put out the 
lantern and lay down. The wind was 
tugging at the tent-flaps; the trees 
moaned above her; the rain began to 
fall heavily, and soon was a ceaseless 
drum that lulled her to forgetfulness. 
She did not know how long she had 


Good 
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slept when she wakened with a start. 
The rain had almost stopped, but the 
gale seemed to have increased and the 
tent was rocking above her. But it was 
not this alone that had startled her; she 
was conscious of some unusual noise, a 
long groaning sigh and a crash. The 
feeling that something out of the ordi- 
nary had happened was sharply upon 
her. She called out to her companion 
in the neighboring tent. 

Only the beating of the wind an- 
swered. 

She sprang from her cot and lit the 
lantern, calling again peremptorily. She 
began to feel the fear again. They two 
were alone on the island. Suppose 
something had happened? 

Fumblingly she undid the flaps and 
peered out. A flash of lightning showed 
a confused mass where Branch’s tent 
had been. She ran out. By the inter- 
mittent flashes she could see that the 
noise that had wakened her had been 
the crash of a falling tree. One of the 
branches had swept the tent down; the 
wet canvas sagged in a heap around 
some object that had the effect of a 
bier. 

She tore at it with her hands, but 
there was no place to make an entrance. 
Running back, she got a small knife 
that was lying on the toilet-table, and 
with that she succeeded in ripping a 
hole. The man did not move when she 
touched him, but she could feel that he 
was breathing. Getting the lantern, she 
sheltered it with her dress and knelt 
over him. There was a long scar on his 
temple where the broken ridge-pole had 
struck him. She scooped rain-drops 
from the wet canvas and dashed them 
in his face. 

“Hello,” he said, dreamily opening 
his eyes and putting his hand to his 
head. 

“Can you move? Are you hurt any- 
where but your head ?” 

He sat up and moved his arms and 
legs tentatively. 

“A tree fell,” she explained, laughing 
out hysterically in her relief at finding 
him so little injured. 

“T’m all right, 


just a temporary 


“T’ll be all 


knock-out,” he assured her. 
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right in a minute.” He got up and she 
supported him. Together they limped 
to her tent and he sank down on one of 
the cots. “Just let me get my breath. 
There’s some brandy in a bottle on that 
shelf.” 

She administered the brandy and he 
lay back breathing deeply. . She took 
his wrist in her fingers; the pulse was 
strong and regular. Then, with an al- 
most simultaneous movement, each 
found the other’s hand. 

The gale seemed to have spent itself 
with the gust which overthrew the tree, 
for the wind died rapidly and the rain 
began again, but this time softly, gently, 
murmurously. Suddenly she found his 
wide eyes on hers. For a moment they 
stared; then he laughed. 

“T’m afraid I gave you a fright. But 
I’m all right now, really. I’ve had 
plenty of knocks as hard in football.” 
He sat up. “I'll go and make a bunk 
in the cook-tent.” 

“You can’t. You must lie here. It 
would be foolish to exert yourself now. 
Please !” she added as he hesitated. And 
without waiting for his spoken protest 
she drew the curtain that partitioned the 
tent. “Do you think you can sleep?” 

“Thank you. I don’t need to play the 
invalid, but if you insist is 

“T do,” she replied. “Good night.” 

It was not long before his regular 
breathing told her that he was asleep; 
but slumber was far from her own eye- 
lids. A strange sense of elation had 
seized her. She was glad she had not 
gone to the Beach. What did it matter 
if they found out? She was glad she 
had been near when he needed her. The 
wild night had brought a thrill of some- 
thing new into her humdrum life. It 
was good—good! And the rain beat 
with a steady susurrus on the tent’s 
roof. 

A wood-pewee singing in the oaks in 
front of the camp wakened her. She 
was alone in the tent ; outside she heard 
the cheery snapping of a fire. A pail of 
water stood just under the curtain. She 
washed, and coiled her hair hastily. As 
she looked at herself in the mirror she 
was suddenly and annoyingly conscious 
that daylight made a difference; there 





were lines in her forehead and she 
could see the white hairs. 

Outside she found a blue sky and a 
blue lake. The air was clean, and from 
the trees behind the tent came the sweet 
fragrance of the forest. A pair of wood- 
pewees were calling to each other from 
adjacent trees; a downy woodpecker 
tapped industriously at a dead stub; and 
from the beach below came the “peet- 
weet” of a spotted sandpiper. The fire 
burned in a niche by the boulder, over 
it a coffee-pot was steaming, and 
Branch was laying a little table near-by. 

But somehow she felt that the place 
was not the same. There had been an 
enticing quality of romance about the 
affair in the moonlight, but the sun put 
such a different complexion on things. 
It had all been a pleasant dream, but a 
dream as fleeting as the moon-path. 

Branch was not the man of the night 
before; he was the young gentleman 
who always bowed to her on the street. 
And she was a serious-minded school- 
teacher tied to a Chautauqua. So when 
he turned at her light footstep it was 
the formal Miss Nelson that he saw. 

“T hurried breakfast because I knew 
you wouldn't forgive me if I let you 
miss the boat. You're to sit there.” 

“T meant to be first up. You are sure 
you are all right?” 

“Perfectly.” He slid a rasher of ba- 
con from the fire and sat down oppo- 
site her. “But it was mighty lucky for 
me that you were here.” 

“T believe you planned it just to give 
me more of an adventure,” she said. 

“And in ‘the cold gray dawn of the 
morning after’ do you regret the ad- 
venture ?” 

“No, I don’t regret it,” said she. 
“One lump or two?” 

“Two.” 

She handed him his cup and he stirred 
the beverage assiduously without looking 
at her. “I have a scheme,” he said final- 
ly. “You know I’m a bit of a politi- 


cian? And it just happens that the su- 
perintendent of schools is under obliga- 
tions to my father.” 

“Oh,” she wondered. 

“T could get you transferred to the 
building you like without any difficulty.” 














“You must not think of it,” she ob- 
jected. “I believe you feel a sense of 
obligation, and I thought better of you.” 

He smiled at her protest. “Then un- 
derstand,” he said quietly, “that I won’t 
acknowledge the slightest obligation; 
we were comrades of the wilderness last 
night, and there people meet on an even 
footing; what you did you had to do, 
and I to accept. And what I’m saying 
has nothing to do with that.” 

“I know it,” she answered, “and I beg 
your pardon.” 

“T was saying,” he went on, and this 
time she caught a slightly quizzical look 
in his eyes, “I was saying that I could 
get you transferred, but I’m hoping I 
can make you see it the way I do, and 
that you’ll be willing to prolong the ad- 
venture. I’m wondering if you'll let me 
carry you off to the Canadian wilder- 
ness next week ?” 

For an instant she did not take his 
meaning. 

“Do you know what you taught me 
last night?” he asked soberly. 

“That a woman may be very foolish.” 

“That a man can’t possibly enjoy life 
unless there’s a woman of his own sort 
to enjoy it with him. Do you suppose 
you can trust me in the stern of the 
canoe ?” 

The crimson dyed her cheek as she 
leaned back and surveyed him doubtful- 
ly. “But not now. You can’t be sure. 
Last night was a dream-time. We were 
moon-struck, and perhaps the mood was 
like the moon-path, a light on the water 
and then gone.” 

“The moon-path’s the most stable 
thing in the world,” he argued. “Wher- 
ever you are you see the path if you 
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look toward the moon. And _ that’s 
what love does in the world, isn’t it— 
makes a path of gold if you’ll only look 
toward it?” 

“One should doubt the moods of the 
night.” 

“It’s sunlight now,” he submitted. 
“And mayn’t a man be allowed to know 
the woman he loves whenever he finds 
her? Of course if you’d rather I waited 
and said this in a parlor under an elec- 
tric light, why, I will. But last night I 
thought you knew; I thought you cared. 
If you don’t i 

“I’ve been trying to tell myself I 
didn’t care, because I was afraid i 
She broke off, and there were mingled 
laughter and appeal in the eyes which 
turned their clear blueness on him for 
just a glance. 

He leaned forward earnestly and his 
voice was low: 








“Do you know the blackened timber—do you 
know that racing stream 

With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the 

end? : 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a 
man may bask and dream 

To the click of shod canoe-poles round the 

bend? 
It is there that we are going with our rods 

_ and.reels and traces, 

To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the 

starlight on our faces; 

For the Red gods call us out and we must 

go.” 

His fingers closed over hers as he 
finished. “Are we going, Hilda?” he 
pleaded. 

Her moist eyes flashed a smile to his. 
“You may not know it, but I am pretty 
good at handling a bow-paddle myself,” 
she said. 


BA. 
DISTANCE 


HAD a friend who went away 
Over the distant sea, 

But hill and tide can never hide 
His gentle face from me. 


I had a friend—he broke my heart, 
Yet every shining day 

We meet, but nevermore clasp hands— 
How far he is away! 





CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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UT, begging your par- 
don, madam, you did 
not reserve the whole 
cabin!” 

The voice of the 
clerk came across the 
counter like a blow, 
from which Mrs. 
Manton Waring recoiled to stare at him 
in an astonishment so speechless that he 
found the silence embarrassing and ha- 
stened to bolster his position with de- 
tails. 

“Your deposit, begging your pardon, 
madam, covered but one berth, the lower 
in number thirteen.” The clerk pointed 
a corroborative forefinger at a number 
on the diagram. Then, as Mrs. Waring 
gave no sign, his tone grew more placa- 
tory: “Begging your pardon, madam, 
no one can regret that there has been a 
mistake more than we, though it is not 
of our making. On the other hand, we 
may safely affirm that the room is one 
of the most comfortable on the Nostal- 
gia, light, airy, and entirely commodi- 
ous. Why, we have often put four pas- 
sengers in it, madam, to their mutual 
pleasure and satisfaction, I assure you !” 

Mrs. Waring opened her lips at this. 

“That is out of the question,” she be- 
gan, “and I am very much annoyed be- 
cause I am certain that I engaged the 
whole room, positively certain! Why, 
of course I did, for it never would oc- 
cur to me that you could share a room 
with any one unless it were your hus- 
band or your child; and you see, I 
haven’t any children and my husband 
went home last month because he has 
to be in America for the elections ; and 








I thought I'd stay here—I've been pay- 
ing some visits in the country—’til the 
last possible moment ; and the Nostalgia 
is the only ship that will get me back in 
time for my cousin’s wedding, and it’s 
absolutely necessary that I should be 
there because we were brought up to- 
gether as girls. So that proves that you 
must have made the mistake, after all,” 
she added triumphantly, “and, of course, 
you'll rectify it at once—my husband 
always says that your system in Eng- 
land is perfect, and you certainly have 
the best policemen in the world. By 
changing all those people around; I’m 
perfectly sure they won't object if you 
explain it nicely, so that I may be quite 
by myself! Really, if you don’t mind 
my saying so, four persons in a cabin 
isn’t decent!” 

“But, my dear madam, we have no 
intention whatever of putting more than 
one other person in number thirteen.” 
The clerk leaned forward in eager ex- 
planation. “We deplore the mistake, but 
owing to the lateness of the day and 
the unexpectedly crowded condition of 
the boat, it is impossible to do better for 
you. I am sure that you will be quite 
comfortable, madam, with your room- 
mate. A gentleman——” 

“Sir!” interrupted Mrs. Manton 
Waring in mingled severity and horror. 

The purple deepened on the other’s 
middle-aged cheek, as this lurid sugges- 
tion of impropriety penetrated his Brit- 
ish composure, and he coughed nervous- 
ly. 

“Begging your pardon, madam,” he 
faltered, “I was only about to quote the 
—er—commendation of a gentleman 




















who once had the room. In your case, 
if you will allow me to explain, it is 
needless to say that the occupant of 
berth number one will be a lady like 
yourself, madam. I cannot give you 
her name, I am sorry to say, because 
most of our bookings are made at the 
company’s central office. However,” 
his voice quickened with relief as he be- 
came suddenly conscious of a long and 
impatient line behind his difficult pa- 
tron, “if anything better can be ar- 
ranged, rest assured that we will use 
our best efforts. We have your address, 
madam, and you may, with entire confi- 
dence, leave the matter in our hands.” 

So with these vague and glittering 
hopes Mrs. Waring was fain to depart 
content. But, alas, they bore no fruit; 
for, though during her remaining days 
in London she beset the office by tele- 
phone, telegraph, note and visitation; 
though she brought to bear upon the 
corporation the combined pressures of 
importunity, charm and influence, she 
found herself aboard the special boat- 
train for Liverpool in a still unsettled 
state of mind. Her pocketbook held 
only the ticket that entitled her to the 
lower berth in cabin number thirteen, 
and her eyes wandered furtively in 
search of that unknown and dreaded, 
but inevitable roommate. 

Heaven grant that it be not the stout 
woman in the plaid waist who could be 
heard retailing her habits and customs 
in the next compartment. 

‘As for me, I never pretend to get up 
on board ship from the first day to the 
last! I just lie there and take medi- 
cine and have all my meals brought in. 
With my delicate nervous organization 
I’m weak as a rat, but I try to eat so as 
to keep up what little strength I have.” 

That strenuous person across the way 
would be quite as bad; a brown and 
sinewy female in spectacles and linen 
cuffs who sat with crossed legs, hold- 
ing a copy of “Womanhood Militant” 
in a gnarled and ungloved hand. 

But, most of all, the cheerful lady 
whom Mrs. Waring had noticed at Eus- 
ton in the act of parting from some red- 
eyed and sobbing friends. 

“Believe me, dear ones, it is all for 
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the best,” she had heard her say. “I 
must refuse to look on any but the 
bright side. So do not weep, but smile 
with me! I am going gladly to Clar- 
ence because he has a claim of gastritis, 
but if we truly wish to help him, we 
must look above, beyond all this, into 
the realm of the eternally sound and 
true!” 

And yet her roommate might be 
any one of these three! Mrs. Waring’s 
spirits sank to untried depths as the 
train neared the wharf. Her heart was 
heavy with blame; blame for her hus- 
band that he should have let her per- 
suade him to leave her, and that he 
should have cabled in answer to her 
long and despairing message of the day 
before: “Cut wedding. Take later 
boat!’ Blame, too, for the Halidon- 
Hawkses because they had insisted on 
her paying that last visit, and then 
more blame for her husband because he 
had allowed her to leave home without 
a maid. Vachot was at once so com- 
panionable and so protective! 

It’s all very well to say you are go- 
ing to do your honeymoon over again 
after ten years, but, really, it isn’t ever 
quite the same! Your dresses hadn’t 
as many hooks, to begin with, and then 
your husband would never have thought 
of leaving you and going three thousand 
miles to attend primaries, whatever they 
may be! 

Yes; it was all most disconcerting ; 
and Mrs. Manton Waring, as_ she 
walked wearily across the bridge to the 
big steamer, felt herself almost inde- 
cently alone, a bit frightened, and yet 
a martyr of no small dimensions! 


I. 


By dinner-time, however, Mrs. War- 
ing had recovered some quota of her 
usual spirits. For despite the purser’s 
gruff assurance that there was no possi- 
ble chance of her having the cabin to 
herself, the other occupant of number 
thirteen, whose name his books dis- 
closed but vaguely as “Miss M. Smith,” 
had failed thus far to materialize! And 
30, although the probability of that un- 
welcome lady’s appearance at Queens- 
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town hung like a cloud on Mrs. War- 
ing’s horizon, its remoteness was suf- 
ficient to allow some blue in the nearer 
sky. 

Several pleasant things had hap- 
pened: Fruit, flowers, books and letters 
were awaiting her; there was even a 
long cablegram from her husband; and 
at the door of the dining-saloon she 
came suddenly upon a group of friends. 

At home the presence of the Tony 
Ellerys, the Launcelot. Buttresses and 
Brocky Valpy might not have been re- 
garded by Mrs. Waring as making for 
entire satisfaction; but here she seized 
on the familiar hands with feelings of 
joyous intimacy. 

“You dear things,” she cried, as she 
clung now to sable and now to Persian 
lamb, “where did you come from? I 
was never so surprised in my life. What 
a delight and relief to find you all here! 
Yes; I’m quite alone. Don’t you think 
it’s pathetic? Manton simply had to go 
back and leave me; politics, you know. 
I suppose that comes of marrying an 
ambitious man. Oh, how dear of you, 
and I thank you so much. Of course, 
I'll sit with you if you’re quite, quite 
sure there'll be room!” 

They dined late at a pleasant little 
table, rose-laden and arranged for seven 
places, to the music of an orchestra that 
thrummed the “Merry Widow” and the 
“Valse Bleu.” 

Their voices rose gaily above the con- 
fusion and melody. Mrs. Ellery de- 
scribed, with much gesture, her dra- 
matic adventures in the lairs of Parisian 
dressmakers; Mrs. Buttress, whose 
tastes ran in a less material mold, re- 
hearsed musical experiences at Munich 
and Bayreuth; while their husbands di- 
vulged relays of fresh and amusing gos- 
sip from home on which Mrs. Waring 
fell eagerly. 

But it was Brocky Valpy, who, com- 
ing in rather late and listening perfunc- 
torily for a few moments, seized the 
first decent chance of interruption to 
spring what proved to be a genuine sen- 
sation. 

“IT say, you people,” his eager voice 
broke in, as he turned to Mrs. Waring, 
“T’ve got a jolly good bit of news for 





you. Had it from a chap in the smo- 
king-room, who says it’s true right 
enough. Odd, isn’t it, how a thing like 
that gets over a whole ship in less time 
than it takes to tell it? It seems that 
we have a runaway countess on board!” 

“Continental or genuine?” 

“Nonsense, old man, they knew a title 
would do the work for you.” 

“How deliciously mysterious!” 

“Ah! but, Brocky, what is she run- 
ning away from?” 

It was only to the last question, put 
in Mrs. Buttress’ deep voice, that Valpy 
deigned a reply. 

“Why, the usual thing, I believe; 
hard-hearted parents, imminent danger 
of the ancestral dungeon and bread and 
water into the bargain! The cause is a 
young compatriot of ours, I’m told, a 
ranchman from the West, who wooed 
and won the earl’s only daughter—you 
see, she’s not exactly a countess, but the 
title’s more effective—while on a visit 
in the neighborhood. 

“So now, the lady, finding life insup- 
portable without him, has, in some way, 
managed to elude her guardian and is, 
at the present moment, supposed to be 
on this very boat hurrying to her lover 
in the ‘Wild and Woolly.’ Really, the 
interesting thing about it all is that no 
one knows her even by sight. All you 
ladies are suspected, I’m told, with the 
odds in favor of Mrs. Waring, because 
she was seen coming aboard absolute- 
ly alone and holding her head in quite 
the grand manner!” 

To the laughing conjectures that fol- 
lowed, Mrs. Waring made but small 
contribution, though she took care not 
to let her silence become noticeable. 
Through the rest of the dinner and the 
desultory games of bridge that followed 
during the evening, her mind was busy 
with conjectures of its own. These, by 
the time she was in bed, had taken on a 
shape at once logical and delightful. 

And she fell asleep with an agreeable 
sense of expectancy that was realized 
when she awoke at early morning to 
find the boat motionless in the harbor of 
Queenstown. For it was entirely in ac- 
cord with her expectation, that her 
steward, after a gentle knock at the 

















door, to which she made no response, 
should enter the cabin with his arms 
full of bags and packages. A slender 
figure in a long fur coat followed him, 
and after he had gone, stood for a mo- 
ment at the glass. 

From her highly unsatisfactory post 
of observation at the parting of the cur- 
tains of her berth, Mrs. Waring could 
not see ‘““Miss M. Smith’s” face; but she 
remarked at once that the lines of the 
lady’s simple skirt and the fit of her 
slender high-heeled shoes bore the touch 
of the elect. Indeed, it was with diff- 
culty that she restrained herself from 
throwing wide the impending hangings 
and projecting a sympathetic face. 

“Do not be alarmed, my dear count- 
ess,” she could fancy herself saying, “I 
know your sad story and I am your 
friend!” 


Il. 


Although Mrs. Waring refrained 
from these actual words, when, a few 
hours later, she stopped before a certain 
chair on deck, her manner, a pleasing 
commingling of the deferential and the 
protective, indicated an unchanged atti- 
tude of mind. 

“T hope you don’t mind my looking 
you up and introducing myself.” She 
smiled as she held out her hand. “I’m 
Mrs. Manton Waring, and I know that 
you’re Miss Smith”—she allowed her 
voice to touch the name with a delicate 
suggestion of mystery—‘“because, al- 
though of course you thought I was 
asleep, I saw you this morning. We 
share the same cabin, you know, and 
I’m awfully sorry, for it must be quite 
as uncomfortable for you as it is for 
me! However,” she went on after a 
moment’s delay, during which, in re- 
sponse to the other’s invitation, she had 
established herself in the adjoining 
chair and tucked a proffered rug about 
her knees, “I’m really not a bad person 
to be with, if only you are an early riser, 
because I never get up ’til late myself, 
and I think that we all ought to make 
concessions to one another, don’t you? 
But it was stupid of the steamboat peo- 
ple to treat me so shabbily after I had 
really engaged the whole room, the 
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English are usually so exact and busi- 
nesslike, don’t you think? Why, of 
course, | forget, you’re English your- 
self, aren’t you?” Mrs. Waring broke 
off suddenly with the interrogation- 
point. 

Miss Smith shook her head, and 
turned a pair of merry gray eyes upon 
her. As she smiled, her short upper lip 
rose above teeth of indisputable promti- 
nence, and Mrs. Waring’s confidence 
mounted simultaneously at this sure 
sign of aristocratic birth and breeding. 

“Not English?” she asked in surprise. 

This time Miss Smith laughed out- 
right. “No, indeed,” she declared, with 
some decision, “I’m /rish! Didn’t you 
see that I came aboard at Queenstown, 
and if you listen, you’re sure to hear 
the brogue of County Cork.” 

Mrs. Waring clapped her hands. “Oh, 
how perfectly delightful!’ she cried. 
“Do you know, I never met a lady from 
Ireland before? Of course at home we 
have hosts and hosts of Irish—police- 
men and cooks and politicians and per- 
sons of that sort; they’re awfully jolly, 
but not very dependable, my husband 
says. Oh, I hope I don’t hurt your feel- 
ings by telling you this. And so we 
have to turn them into Americans just 
as fast as we can, so that we may get 
their votes, you know! 

“But you people of the other sort are 
perfectly fascinating to read about, be- 
cause you’re all descended from kings 
and have O’s before your names. Real- 
ly, aren’t you a good deal more like the 
French than the English? Vivacious, 
you know, and all that sort of thing? 

“T’ve never forgotten a definition of 
the French in my geography. It’s 
strange, isn’t it, how you always re- 
member the things that you’ve learned 
when you were young? Though, of 
course, with me, it isn’t really so very 
long ago; nor with you, either, for that 
matter, though I didn’t mean to put it 
just in that way 

“Now what was I talking about? Do 
you see that black thing in the water off 
there, a little to the left of that big 
wave? I thought it was a porpoise, 
but I believe it’s just a shadow, after 
ill! Oh, about the French! The defini- 
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tion that I spoke of called them ‘a gay 
nation, fond of dancing and light wine.’ 
Really, I suppose that would apply to 
the Irish quite as well, because you’re 
both Celts, aren’t you? 

“Only I don’t see how you could be 
gay with no Home Rule and those hor- 
rible landlords who are never there and 
the potato-crop always short; and you 
don’t dance much, do you, unless it is 
the ‘shillalah’? Or is that another name 
for a jaunting-car? I never can keep 
those things straight. And they all 
drink whisky, don’t they; the muddy 
kind that you find the empty bottles of 
in the harness-room, after your coach- 
man has left? But I’m rather surprised 
to find that you’re-not English, for I 
certainly understood § 

She hesitated a moment at Miss 
Smith’s look of inquiry; then hastened 
to touch her arm reassuringly. 

“T didn’t quite mean to say that,” she 
explained,“although, of course, one does 
discuss people somewhat, especially”"— 
Mrs. Waring was choosing her words 
with care—‘“if they happen to be dis- 
tinguished! 

“Oh, you needn’t look so surprised,” 
she added audibly and shook her head 
as Miss Smith started to speak, “for I 
know all about you and so do my 
friends! I want you to meet them be- 
cause Mrs. Buttress and Mrs. Ellery 
will be awfully nice people for you to 
see in America and there’s an extra seat 
at our table—or at least there was last 
night—that you must take. We shall be 
enchanted to have you. Oh, there’s Mrs. 
Buttress now coming on deck and the 
rest are just behind her!” 





At one o’clock, introductions accom- 
plished and acquaintance already estab- 
lished in an hour’s conversation, the en- 
tire party found themselves at luncheon, 
“quite like a happy family,” as Mrs. 
Waring put it with an almost affection- 
ate glance at Miss Smith who occupied 
the seat of honor at Launcelot Buttress’ 
right. 

This arrangement, providing for the 
presence of the lady from Ireland, had 
been achieved only with difficulty. In- 
deed, the steward had demurred at first, 





“There’s an English lady, who didn’t 
come in last night, what has had the seat 
assigned her,” he declared, “and she’s 
that decided, madam, I hate to move her 
about.” 

But the potent combination of mascu- 
line gold and feminine charm overrode 
his scruples, and Mrs. Waring, follow- 
ing his gesture, as the steward lingered 
for a moment by her chair, had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing convoyed, under evi- 
dent protest, to a table occupied by 
commercial travelers at the other end of 
the saloon the selfsame- strong-mitided 
woman of the train whom, only yester- 
day, she had dreaded as a possible 
roommate. 

She could scarcely stifle a cry of tri- 
umph and relief, and she turned to Miss 
Smith again with a sense of fresh emo- 
tion in which gratitude had suddenly 
added itself to the other ingredients. 


IV. 

As the days wore on, Miss Smith 
proved herself a delightful companion, 
in almost every direction. She was 
equally ready for a walk on deck or a 
gossip in a corner. She was at home 
with both bridge and knitting. She 
could smoke a cigarette and adhere to 
a rigid standard of morality at one and 
the same time, while her powers as a 
talker and as a listener held the just 
balance that marks the woman of tact. 
In fact, the only blemish on the perfec- 
tion of her popularity with her new- 
found friends was the fact that the sub 
ject of her conversation was, all too sel- 
dom, herself. Even Mrs. Waring felt, 
at times, inclined to resent such reti- 
cence. 

“IT confess I’m disappointed,” she de- 
clared in secret conclave to Mrs. But- 
tress, “because Miss Smith seems to 
trust us so little; disappointed both for 
our sake and her own! Really, though 
I hope I’m the last person to appear as- 
uming, it’s quite plain that we can be 
of the greatest help to her in case things 
<0 wrong, as it is entirely possible they 
may. 

“Sometimes I am worried! As far as 
we can tell, her ladyship hasn't lain eyes 

















on that Westerner of hers for goodness 
knows how many months, and how can 
we be sure that she'll like him in New 
York as well as she did in England? 
Why, now I think of it, she’s never told 
us that he will meet her in New York, 
and I dare say she'll have to go out to 
him to some forlorn little place in Idaho 
like those old maids who advertise! 
And men are different in different 
places, you know perfectly well! 

“Besides it’s quite possible,’ she went 
on gloomily, “that he may never meet 
her at all! Perhaps he’s dangerously ill 
or even dead! There’s been plenty of 
time for all sorts of terrible things to 
happen, and the West is crowded with 
dangers; mines full of water and cy- 
clones and railway accidents and prairie 
fires and landslides and those wild cattle 
that stampede at night and trample you 
to death. 

“Oh, it makes me quite creepy to 
think of all the possibilities ; and really” 
—Mrs. Waring, yielding to the impulse, 
had already started to her feet—‘I 
mean to go to the dear thing at once 
and beg her to be frank with me be- 
cause we want to help her. Why 
there’s no time to lose, for we shall be 
landing day after to-morrow! Poor 
child; she’s lying down in our cabin, 
lonely and anxious no doubt. How glad 
she'll be to see me!” 

But Mrs. Waring’s purpose was de- 
flected, for it was a humorously puz- 
zled rather than an anxious look that 
Miss Smith, brave in a becoming pink 
wrapper and pillowed luxuriously on 
the lounge, turned toward her as she 
entered the cabin. Miss Smith held in 
her hand a long and formidable paper, 
which she had evidently been reading. 

“Oh, is that you, dear Mrs. Waring?” 
she cried. There was relief in her tone. 
“I’m so glad you’ve come, for the stew- 
ard has just brought in these strange 
things. There’s one for you on your 
bed. I can’t make mine out; perhaps 
you can explain it to me. It’s all about 
paying duty on your clothes and I don’t 
understand it; but it seems quite, quite 
—frightful !” 

The accent of County Cork caressed 
this last word, as the speaker shuddered 
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prettily. -Mrs. Waring glanced at the 
paper and answered with the careless 
ease of the accomplished traveler. 

“Oh, that’s just your declaration for 
the custom-house,” she explained, “a 
mere matter of form. My husband told 
me all about it, and, as I understand, it 
doesn’t make the Jeast difference 
whether you fill it out or not. Those 
horrible inspectors will go through your 
things anyway! Of course, it’s all quite 
wrong, but you see we have to protect 
our own industries by paying duties, 
and that’s the reason why America is 
such an expensive place to live in unless 
you never buy a single thing that isn’t 
made there, which of course is quite out 
of the question.” 

“But shall I have to pay just because 
my clothes were not bought in Ameri- 
ca?’’ persisted Miss Smith. 

Mrs. Waring moved her head ju- 
dicially. ‘That depends,” she declared. 
“Of course if they’re all made up and 
haven’t any labels in them you won't; 
for who’s going to know? But I’ve 
heard,” she added, with a hint of mys- 
tery, “that it’s very hard to bring in 
such things as lengths of silk and pieces 
of lace and——” 

Miss Smith threw up her hands with 
a gesture of despair. 

“Lace, did you say, dear Mrs. War- 
ing? Oh, this is terrible! I’ve got 
yards and yards of the most beautiful 
and valuable lace with me; real old 
Irish point! Whatever shall I do?” 

Mrs. Waring was interested at once. 
“Lace!” she cried. “Oh, I adore lace! 
Do let me see it.” 

Miss Smith, already on her feet, was 
bending over her steamer-trunk. From 
its depths she produced a number of 
packages and spread their contents over 
the lounge. 

Mrs. Waring’s excitement was in- 
tense. She held piece after piece to the 
light with gestures and exclamations of 
delight. Then she drew a deep breath 
of satisfaction. 

“And only to think that all this is 
ancestral!” she sighed. 

Miss Smith’s laugh had a hint of 
grimness. “That does me very little 
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good if I have to pay those terrible du- 
ties on it,” she rejoined. 

But Mrs. Waring made no reply. She 
seemed lost in contemplation, and al- 
though her fingers still touched the laces 
lovingly, her eyebrows had drawn them- 
selves together in a frown that indicated 
the presence of some serious mental 
process behind them. 

Miss Smith regarded her question- 
ingly. 

Suddenly Mrs. Waring’s face cleared 
as if by magic. She seized both the 
other’s hands in hers. “I have an idea!” 
she cried. “Please be sure that the door 
is locked and that nobody is listening,” 
she added in a whisper, “for I’ve 
thought out a plan by which I think I 
can help you.” 

Miss Smith returned the pressure of 
her clasp with interest and then, borne 
out of her usual reserve by grateful 
emotion, suddenly kissed her on both 
cheeks ! 


V. 


“After I got your telegram at quar- 
antine’’—Mrs. Waring resumed the con- 
versation with her husband that she had 
begun at the luncheon-table, as they 
stood together before the crackling fire 
in the seclusion of her sitting-room. 

“Of course, I didn’t really expect you, 
though I looked everywhere for you and 
I wish you might have come, for the 
strangest thing happened that, for one 
moment, worried me dreadfully. You 
remember my speaking of the Irish 
lady who shared my cabin; the person 
who called herself ‘Miss Smith’? Man- 
ton Waring, I’d done everything for 
that woman on the voyage because she 
seemed lonely and quite nice; and 
Brocky Valpy, and the Ellerys and the 
Buttresses, too, for that matter, assured 
me that she was an earl’s daughter! She 
insisted on sitting at our table and real- 
ly made herself rather agreeable; but 
you never can tell!” 

“In itself that doesn’t sound like 
much of a crime.” Waring, with his 
arm about his wife’s waist, smiled down 
at her. “What did she do?” 

“Do! Why, Manton”’—Mrs. War- 
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voice 
wasn’t at all what she pretended to be!” 
Waring laughed, but his wife ignored 
the interruption. 
“She had come over here to marry 
some one—at least, she allowed every- 


ing’s sank to mystery—‘she 


body to think so. If I had any doubts 
all along events have certainly proved 
that I was right. You know, Manton, 
that the time just before landing is 
hectic. Our little party stood on deck 
together and we were all perfectly de- 
voted to Miss Smith, I must say, giving 
her our addresses and offering her mo- 
tors and luncheons and concert-tickets 
during her stay in town. She was aw- 
fully reserved; but I really didn’t think 
much about it at the time, for her man- 
ners were good, say what you will. 

“Of course, when we came up to the 
wharf, I was terribly excited, and I left 
the rest and ran all about the deck try- 
ing to see if possibly you weren’t there, 
after all, among that crowd of queer- 
looking people waving handkerchiefs 
and little American flags from the doors 
and windows ; and, by the time I’d given 
up trying to find you and had got back 
to the gangway, the Buttresses, the El- 
lerys and Miss Smith were already go- 
ing ashore. Brocky Valpy stood wait- 
ing for me, and just as we started 
across, I saw a man in uniform touch 
his hat and speak to Miss Smith. 

“Look, look!’ I cried to Brocky. 
‘Miss Smith’s fiancé as come, after all! 
Isn’t it nice? But you never told me 
that he was a naval officer!’ 

“Why, I didn’t know,’ began 
Brocky. He never finished that sen- 
tence, Manton, for just then I saw 
Larry Buttress speaking very excitedly 
to the man, and Miss Smith seemed to 
be shaking her head and denying some- 
thing, and a crowd collected at once, 
and the man in uniform walked off 
quickly with Miss Smith, actually hold- 
ing her tight by the arm! 

“Run, run; hurry! I cried to 
3rocky, by the time we were in the 
shed. ‘And see what has happened!’ 

“When Brocky came back he was 
laughing and shrugging his shoulders in 
that silly way he has. 

“ “We've been made fools of,’ he said.{ 




















“What on earth do you mean?’ I in- 
terrupted. 

““Why, that’s no escaped countess 
that we’ve been harboring! That’s not 
even Miss M. Smith! Her real name 
is Murphy, and she does come from Ire- 
land; but she’s known here in America 
as Madame Genevieve, the dressmaker. 
The inspectors have been on the lookout 
for her, because she’s suspected of 
smuggling, and now they’ve taken her 
inside to look her over and, if I’m not 
mightily mistaken, they'll find the lace 
that they have reason to think she is 
bringing in, wrapped round her body 
under her clothes!’ 

“Oh, Manton, did you ever hear of 
such a disgraceful thing! Luckily Bar- 
ker came up just then and said that you 
had sent him to help me—that was dear 
of you—and-I got interested, of course, 
in finding my trunks and having them 
examined. My things went through all 
right, I’m thankful to say, but I didn’t 
feel safe, really safe, until I got home 
and found you.” 

Waring looked puzzled. 

“Safe? What do you mean by safe, 
Gussie ?” 


Mrs. Waring hung her head. Then 
she laughed self-consciously. “Oh, 
dear!” She hesitated. “I suppose I 


may as well—tell you!” 

She bent an instant to lift the skirt 
of her gown. The motion disclosed a 
petticoat around which were sewn thick- 
ly rows and rows of “real old Irish 
point”! 

“Now you mustn’t say a word ‘til 
I’ve explained,” she warded off her hus- 
band’s exclamation of dismay. “Really 
and truly, Manton, I only meant to do 
Miss Smith—I shall call her that to my 
She 


dying day—a kindness! was so 
distressed about those horrible duties 
that I said I’d help her out. She cer- 


tainly gave me to understand that the 
lace was ancestral and then, you must 
remember that, at the time, I had every 
reason to think that she was the daugh- 
ter of an earl! 


“She deceived about 


Manton, 


me, 
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everything, and the worst thing of all 
is that a horrid, mannish woman who 
never wore gloves and who might have 
sat at our table if it hadn’t been for 
Miss Smith, turned out to be the per- 
son about whom the countess rumor 
started! She really ts an Honorable 
Miss Something or other. Of course 
she didn’t come here to elope—she’s fifty 
if she’s a day—but she’s going to give 
lectures instead, and Mrs. Trontmann 
and several nice women that I know 
came to the dock to meet her, as a dele- 
gation from the Altruists’ Club. I 
never, never heard of anything more 
annoying, and yet you are actually 
laughing, Manton!” 

Waring took his wife in his arms and 
regarded her with a sort of whimsical 
severity. “But I wasn’t laughing at 
what you think, Gussie; for smuggling 
is a rather serious matter. What do 
you mean to do with those ill-gotten 
gains of yours, you blessed baby? Have 
you made any plan as to their disposi- 
tion? It seems to me that there’s an 
ethical as well as a legal point in- 
volved.” 

Mrs. Waring smiled demurely, as 


with her hands against his breast she 
freed herself from his clasp. 

“Please, please let me _ go,” she 
begged. 


Then, lifting her petticoat again, she 
tore the lace from its fastenings and, 
rolling the pieces into a ball with some 
effect of deliberation, tossed them light- 
ly to her husband. 

“Do?” she cried. “Why, J don’t mean 
to do anything! See: I turn over the 
whole matter to you!” 

Then, laughing, she ran to him and 
rested her cheek against his shoulder. 
She sighed deeply. 

“Oh, I feel all right now!” Her voice 
was warm with satisfaction and con- 
tent. “Manton, you are a ridiculous 
person! Really, when I have a husband 
who is a lawyer and a member of the 
legislature, why on earth should I ever 
bother myself with anything that’s 
either legal or ethical?” 
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CARLET of cheek and 
sunlit-brown of hair 
and eye, little Brother 


clattered his square- 
toed shoes down to 
Bowler’s, the corner 


store which furnished 
his street with the es- 
existence—thread at the 


sentials of 
iconoclastic price of six cents a spool, 


soap, chocolate pennies, round 
warm rolls. 

He watched Allie with anxious eyes 
as she put the thread into the smallest 
sized paper-bag and went to the glass 
case after the rolls. Would there be any 
pennies in the change? Though he had 
been going for two weeks to the Sisters 
in Cathedral Square he did not feel suf- 
ficiently advanced in mathematics to at- 
tempt this problem. Allie, quick, slim 
and graceful, had the loaf tied up now, 
and the chink of coin came to his ears 
where he stood with his brown head be- 
low the level of the counter. 

“T bet I can guess what will become 
of these, Brother,” said Allie, She 
leaned over and dropped them down 
one by one in the pink palm, four new, 
golden-bright pennies. That the pen- 
nies were the perquisites of Brother and 
his sister Rosy, Allie very well knew, 
and she had a reprehensible habit of 
giving five pennies in change when no 
other way offered. 

Brother knew perfectly well that 
mother sat up-stairs writing letters, but 
he shrilled as he came in: “Muvver, 
where are you, muvver?” 

She answered softly, of course, with 
something between a Swiss yodel and 
a Southern ferry-call, and he advanced 
to the foot of the steps. 

“Muvver ?” 


pans of 


“Yes, you sweet thing.” 

“T delicious you, muvver.” 

Rosy, the one person who had, so far, 
failed to succumb to Brother’s attractive 
personality, here interposed. “Make 
him stop his foolishness, and come on 
up,” she commanded. 

Brother flew with open arms to moth- 
er and embraced her ardently, after 
which he gave Rosy her two pennies. 

“Muvver, muvver, make him go 
straight to Bowler’s and get me some 
licorice shoe-string.” 

“No,” said mother, 
those dreadful things.” 

“Some chocolate men, then.” 

“Muvver,” said Brother, ignoring 
her, “can I go to Abby Farr’s?” 

“Won’t Bowler’s do?” asked mother, 
scribbling again at her letter. 

Brother shook his brown 
“There ain’t any draws down at 
ler’s.” 

“All right,” agreed mother, “make 
haste back.” 

“Wosy, can’t I spend your penny at 
\bby Farr’s?” 

“No, wait till 
go to Bowler’s. 
good things.” 

“Wosy’s silly, ain’t she, muvver?” 

“He says ain't.” Rosy’s scorn was 
intense. 

“Children,” pleaded mother, “I'll 
never get this in the mail.” 

Brother embraced her again, pulling 
down her hair, and blotting her letter ; 
but the kiss was worth it—such fresh 
little lips. “You “loved sweet thing, | 
don’t worry you, do I?” 

“You never worry me,” said mother, 
“except when you and sister quarrel 
with each other.” 


“you can’t have 


head. 
30w 


you come back, and 
Abby Farr hasn’t got 









“Good-by,” said Brother, tactfully 
dropping the subject. 

He went out, but presently reap- 
peared to kiss his hand to her. 

While this was going on the postman 
went by, as Rosy pointed out to her 
mother. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed mother, “the last 
mail, too.” 

“You might as well come and nurse 
me now,” said Rosy, “you promised to.” 

“You big old thing!” cried mother, 
obeying. 

Rosy cuddled up to her shoulder, 
lifted her little pointed sparkling face. 
“TIsn’t he silly ?” she asked. 

“Not a bit,” answered mother firmly. 

“Great big baby. Can’t read yet.” 

“No one taught him. Grandma taught 
you.” 
~ “T love you.” - Rosy was showering 
kisses. “He says I delicious you; isn’t 
he silly ?” 

“Oh, Rosy,” exclaimed mother, “if it 
isn’t exactly like having a white kitten 
and a brown puppy in the same basket 
by the fire!” 

Miss Abby Farr stood behind the 
single counter of the tiny notion store, 
which was merely the front room of an 
old dwelling. Miss Janetta hovered over 
Brother, who had climbed up on the 
spool-chest and was rapturously gazing 
down on the most splendid draw he had 
ever seen—a ship fully seven inches 
in full sail, flying a scarlet flag 
with strange yellow devices. 

% draw that,’ said Brother, 


long, 


i want to 


pointing. 


‘You had better buy some candy, 
Brother,” counseled Miss Janetta. ““The 
a vs ain't very good now. You 
mightn’t get the ship at all. It’s this 

” she explained. ‘All the toys have 
a number, then the same number 
is wrapped up with one of these little 
ticks of chewing wax. You might not 
get the ship, you see.” 

‘IT want to draw that,” repeated 
Brother, his beaming, eager eyes each 
mirroring a beautiful and perfect little 
crait. 


“Very well,” said Miss Janetta in her 
thin gentle voice, “put your hand in the 
box and draw.” 
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Bother took up the stick of wax re- 
motest from his side of the box, and 


Miss Janetta held out her hand. ‘“Let’s 
see what you drew,” she said. 
Brother laid it in her palm. Already 


his fingers hovered over the gay little 
painted toy, and he saw himself glori- 
ously sailing it in the bathtub. Then. 
recalled to the present, he looked up. 
Miss Janetta was handing him some- 
thing. 

“You got a pretty little fan, Brother,” 
she told him in a congratulatory tone. 

Slowly he comprehended. This was 
the incredible chance that he might not 
get the ship meeting him face to face. 
But it could not happen twice. His 
second penny fell into Miss Janetta’s 
palm. “I want another draw,” said 
Brother. 

“You had better buy some candy, 
Brother,” urged Miss Janetta. “Draws 
ain’t very good now.” 

Brother took the draw nearest him 
this time. Again twc tiny perfect ships 
beamed in his eyes. Again his fingers 
hovered. 

“You got a nice whistle this time, 
3rother,” said Miss Janetta blandly. 

Brother climbed down from the 
spool-chest. Blankness took the place 
of brightness in his brown eyes. But 
there would be other pennies, and the 
whistle made a good deal of noise. He 
walked into Bowler’s blowing it dis- 
tractingly. 

Allie smiled at him. “I’ve been look- 
ing for you, Brother,” she said. 

“T went to Abby Farr’s. | 
draw a ship.” 

“And did you draw it?” 


went to 


“T didn’t this time.’ Brother said it 
hopefully. 

“T expect you will next time,’ Allie 
cheered him. ‘What will you have 
now ?” 


“Wosy wants a penny’s wurf of but- 
ter daisies.” 

“Allie wants a kiss.” She gave him 
the butter daisies and he gave her the 
penny and the kiss, and trudged home 
whistling soberly. On the corner he 
met father, who swung his five-year-old 
shoulder high. 

Brother, being so close to father’s 
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ear, availed himself of the opportunity. 
“Farver,” he whispered loudly, “you 
haven’t got a penny, have you?” 

“I might have one,’ conceded fa- 
ther, making a bluff of searching his 
pockets exhaustively. He finally pro- 
duced three pennies. ‘One for sister,” 
said father, “one for you, one for next 
time.” 

Brother fell upon the pennies, and to 
the pavement, with the same movement. 

“l’m going to Abby Farr’s,” he an- 
nounced. 

In a short time he reappeared, down- 
cast, as could be seen even at that dis- 
tance; but when he saw father waiting 
he broke into a run, and so was beam- 
ing of eye and scarlet of cheek, and 
laughing of lip again, as they went up- 
street together. 

“And what did you draw, pal?” asked 
father. 

“A little fan,” said Brother, showing 
it without enthusiasm. “I’m going to 
give it to Wosy for her doll.” 

He thought a lot about the ship that 
night while he was getting off to sleep. 
Though he was all of five, mother had 
still to bear him company to Slumber- 
land, while he put to her as many as he 
could remember of the questions which 
had been bubbling up in his brain all 
day as he sat in kindergarten or played. 
And all the time he artfully contrived 
to produce the impression of being 
every minute about to drop off to sleep. 

That night he was insatiable for in- 
formation concerning ships. Mother in- 
cautiously expanded on the subject of 
pirates. Brother’s eyes blazed in the 
dark. He kissed her in a hurricane of 
rapture, quite forgetting that he was 
supposed to be nearly asleep. 

“When I draw the ship, I can play 
I’m Blackbeard,” he cried. ‘‘Muvver, 
lissing, muvver, get me a big feaver to 
stick in my hat.” 

“Will one of those peacock feathers 
in the closet do?” 

“Oh, muvver!” He snuggled closer 
and said in a wheedling, wee voice: 
“Can’t you change some money and get 
some pennies for me to-morrow ?“ 

“Little beloved,” cried mother, “if 
this sort of thing goes on we'll have to 
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That 
Allie!” she added. She really thought 
it dear of Allie to do it, though. She 
had a soft spot for every one who had 


live on bread and maple-sirup. 


a soft spot for Brother. She smiled to 
herself and hugged him until he wrig- 
gled away. ; 

“You are pulling my hair, you sweet 
sweetheart,” he apologized. 

Next week was warm, and Rosy, who 
had had a sore throat, was deemed well 
enough to accompany Brother to Abby 
Farr’s that she might purchase a school- 
tablet. 

“And here is Brother again,” said 
Miss Abby. Her young blue eyes shone 
frostily under her firm, snowy pompa- 
dour. Her neck-ribbon beneath the nar- 
row lace collar was blue, with pink 
roses scattered over it. She liked neck- 
ribbons, and collecting them was her 
hobby. 

“And Rosy, too; how is Rosy to- 
day?” asked Miss Janetta. She was 
younger than her sister, but more old- 
fashioned. Her graying brown hair lay 
in even waves over her ears, and glasses 
obscured the kindliness of her eyes 
which were softer and lighter than Miss 
Abby’s. Miss Janetta had a_ hobby, 
too. Hers was children. And of them 
all, perhaps, Brother was the best 
loved. Rosy she feared and respected, 
but Brother had crept deep into her 
heart. She had purposely avoided no- 
ticing him so far, but Miss Abby was 
waiting on Rosy, and he had climbed 
up on the spool-chest. 

“T want a draw,” he said, displaying 
two pennies. 

“I’m afraid you won't get the ship, 
Brother,” warned Miss Janetta. 

“I want two draws,” said Brother. 
He held out his pennies. His smile was 
less radiant than usual, and his air of 
hopefulness drooped. Miss Janetta saw 
with concern the quiver of disappoint- 
ment that ran over his expressive little 
face as he turned away. 

Rosy was still busy over tablets. All 
the tablets from the shelf seemed to be 
piled on the counter, and Miss Janetta 
discerned from Miss Abby’s tone that 
her patience was breaking. 

“You'd better have this, dear.” 





“Sister Presentia never lets us use 
that kind.” 

“Then this ; a great many school-chil- 
dren buy this tablet.” 

“The Third Reader Room doesn’t 
buy it,” said Rosy. 

“T think you had better go to a book- 
store for your tablet,’ said Miss Abby, 
the frosty sparkle in her eye colder than 
ever. 

“T think so, too,” agreed Rosy cor- 
dially, her single dimple very deep in 
her pink cheek. She loved to go down- 
town, and was grateful to Miss Abby 
for giving her so good an excuse. 

“Wait on me,” she called to Brother, 
who was pursuing a solitary way, re- 
mote half a square ahead. 

Miss Abby began piling the tablets 
back on their shelf. Her back was no- 
ticeably dignified. “I sometimes won- 
der if children’s trade is worth the 
trouble,” she said at length, turning 
around, 

“Oh, sister,” remonstrated Miss Ja- 
netta. “The dear little creatures!” 

“Now that Cameron child who just 
went out,” said Miss Abby. 

“Little Rosalie?” 

“Oh, is that her name? She invaria- 
bly wastes my time.” 

Miss Janetta could not help smiling, 
for the comedy of Rosy had been played 
before her many times that summer. 

“But the little boy, sister, little 
Brother.” 

“Brother is a nice little boy,” con- 
ceded Miss Abby, “and I do think he 
has the finest brown eyes I ever saw. 
It’s curious those children look and act 
so little alike.” 

“Sister,” said Miss Janetta, not ap- 
parently hearing this, ‘I don’t like the 
draws much. I don’t believe it’s good 
for the children to be disappointed about 
getting things.” 

“The draws are good for business, 
Jenny,” replied Miss Abby in her crisp- 
est voice. 

“Now, Brother,” persisted Miss Ja- 
netta, “‘he nearly cried to-day because he 
didn’t draw that ship there. He’s been 
drawing for it all week. I don’t know 
as we ought to have draws anyway’ — 
Miss Janetta was daring further than 


, 
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she had ever dared before—‘‘good 
churchgoers like us. They’re too much 
like a lottery.” 

Miss Abby turned on her a battery 
of anger and astonishment, but just then 
Brother ran in with shining eyes. 

“T traded Wosy my shooters for a 
penny,” he cried. “I want anuvver 
draw.” He brimmed over with delight 
as he mounted the spool-chest. The 
unexpected acquisition of the penny had 
restored his normal state of hopefulness. 

Miss Janetta deliberately walked into 
the back sitting-room and left Miss Ab- 
by to wait on the customer. 

Brother’s silky brown head pressed 
for a moment against her white apron 
as he reached over for a draw, and she 
felt oddly impelled to stroke it. She 
was not indiscriminate like Miss Ja- 
netta, but she liked the pretty children 
all but Rosy, whom she considered an 
unendurable little minx. In spite of her 
ruffled feelings she smiled at him as she 
untwisted the wax and read the number. 

“You drew a nice whistle, Brother,” 
said Miss Abby, watching him closely. 

Every spark of light went out in the 
vivid little countenance. For the first 
time he had not the heart to blow the 
whistle, which was his ninth that week, 
and she saw him present it to a boy who 
was playing outside. 

She took her place behind the coun- 
ter in a defiant mood. “It’s business,” 
she declared to herself, and found the 
word a bulwark against sentiment. She 
thought contemptuously of Janetta’s 
softness. 

All that evening, a Friday evening, 
the shop was crowded with school-chil- 
dren; but Miss Janetta, having success- 
fully invented some work to do in the 
living part of the house, tacitly refused 
to help during the rush, except when 
Miss Abby ate her supper. They did 
not speak to each other until Miss Abby 
retired. Then she looked into the di- 
ning-room, where Miss Janetta was un- 
necessarily ironing a shirt-waist. 

“Good night, Jenny.” She said it 
stiffly. Miss Janetta looked up timidly. 

“Good night, sister,’ she returned in 
a faltering tone. 

“T hope you can find time to help in 
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the shop to-morrow,” said Miss Abby 
politely. 

“T’ll try to, sister,’ answered Miss 
Janetta even more falteringly as she 
shook out a twisted sleeve. 

Miss Abby had slapped her often 
enough in their childhood. Her fingers 
tingled now, but being grown up has its 
disadvantages. She shut the door sud- 
denly and walked up the steps very dis- 
tinctly. 

Saturday morning, however, Miss 
Janetta appeared as usual in the shop, 
after clearing up the breakfast things. 
After all, Abigail was her sister, and 
her first duty was to Abigail, who had 
fitted out the little shop with a small 
legacy of her own; but Miss Janetta 
very much hoped that Brother would 
stay away that day. 

Naturally, he didn’t. Once he had 
two pennies, once he had three, and then 
quite late, almost at closing time, he 
came slowly in with a single penny. He 
had meant to have a draw; but after 
gazing at the ship for a silent unhope- 
ful space he climbed down. 

“T believe I'll take some 
pennies,” he said. 

Miss Janetta could better have borne 
his hopefulness. ‘“‘You’d better take a 
draw, Brother,” she said, unaccountably 
to Miss Abby, more unaccountably to 
herself. “Draws are pretty good now.” 

Smiling doubtfully, yet relured by the 
faintest suggestion of hope, Brother 
climbed back, and handed her the wax 
of his selection. As Miss Janetta opened 
the wrapper her face wore an inscruta- 
ble expression. She read the number 
with extreme care. 

“Why, you got the pretty little ship 
this time, Brother,’ said Miss Janetta. 
She handed it to him, consciously eva- 
ding Miss Abby’s surprised eyes. 

Miss Abby took a forward step, then 
stopped, looking at little Brother who 
stood in the middle of the floor exami- 
ning his treasure. Radiance shone from 
the whole little figure, the prim, dull 
room was bathed in it, Miss Abby, too. 

“IT fought I wasn’t never going to 
draw the ship,” he said at last in a joy- 
ous gurgle. He said it confidentially 
to Miss Janetta. ‘Wasn’t I silly?” 


chocolate 
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“Well, I think so,” agreed Miss Ja- 
netta, with a laugh of pure pleasure. It 
was worth any possible day of reckon- 
ing, she felt, that moment. 

Little Brother ran home in the wild- 
est spirits. He saw Allie across at Bow- 
ler’s door. “I drew the ship,” he cried 
to her, to every one along his street, to 
cross old man Thomas smoking on his 
bench, to kindly Brother Eugene pacing 
slowly with bent head, and all alike, 
moody hearts or gentle, went out to 
meet his joy. 

He found the house deserted. Moth- 
er had run over to a neighbor’s to ex- 
change late magazines and indignant 
views on Bowler’s sky-soaring prices. 
Father was on his way home from the 
office ; Rosy on hers from school. 

He made an unobstructed way to the 
bathroom, and turned on both faucets 
in one magnificent stream. While the 
tub was filling he arrayed himself in a 
sash made out of mother’s crimson silk 
shawl. Then he cocked his blue Tam, 
plus the peacock feather, over one eye, 
and dashingly hewed himself a sword 
out of a bronze pasteboard-box top. 

He stayed before mother’s mirror so 
long, gesturing and frowning at the 
enemy, that the waves had nearly begun 
to slip over the edge of the tub when 
he got down-stairs. The splendid set- 
ting sun streamed in at the bathroom 
window, and sparkled on the water, and 
on the snowy sails as he launched the 
ship—how glad we are that she proved 
seaworthy ! 

Presently he would anchor her on a 
far distant shore and sweep, sword in 
hand, with his bloodthirsty crew 
through the streets of a great, rich city. 
The ship careened perilously as he 
splashed wildly and scraps 
out of his memory as appro- 


<1 
sucn 


sang 


seemed 


priate 
“The bells of forwin cities 
Wung out along the plain. 
He stemmed the wapid Wone, 
He sailed the angry main.” 


(Tremendous splashing. 


“And sweep froo the deep 

While the stormy winds do blow 
While the battle wages long and loud 
A—a fousand years ago!” 





concluded the singer erroneously, but 
with deep, dreamy ecstasy. 


“A fousand years ago!” 


“Hush,” gestured mother from the 
hall. Father peeped, and repeated the 
gestures to Rosy swinging her strap of 
books on the step. Rosy crowded her 
little cool pink face in between father’s 
gray top-coat and mother’s soft brown 
skirt. She surveyed the scene scorn- 
fully, yet with anticipatory sparkles and 
dimples. 

“Isn't he silly?” said Rosy. 


That evening a drummer came in 
eeking orders from Miss Abby. 

“About the draws, now?” asked the 
drummer, glancing over the boxes in 
the shop-window. “You're nearly out, 
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I see. I’ve some pretty attractive goods 
in that line—get the kids sure.” 

For the first time in hours Miss Abby 
condescended to meet Miss Janetta’s 
timid, pleading, yet indomitable eyes. A 
fateful silence filled the little room; 
even the drummer forewent the soft 
whistle wherewith he usually filled the 
gaps of speech. At length Miss Abby 
turned to him. 

“My sister doesn’t like the draws very 
well,”” she told him. ‘She thinks they 
haven’t a good moral influence on peo- 
ple, and”—she glanced at Miss Janetta 
severely, yet forgivingly—‘I don’t know 
but what I agree with her.” 

“Oh, I say,’ argued the drummer, 
“why you get something every time— 
they're all right.” 

“IT guess we won’t have any more 
draws,” said Miss Abby, politely. 





SCV 


A FAREWELL 


id I could feel that you were glad— 
I would bless Love and turn away 
To live life out just as it fell, 
Without one bitter word to say. 
Or could I come when you are sad 
Or cold or weary—but debarred 
To comfort you in creature ill 
Is of the hardest hard! 


Day, night and toil were all as one 
Were I but sure your sky was spanned 
By rainbow or by crescent moon— 
Then I could wait to understand. 
Or did I know your heaven sure, 
Though soft o’er you the gentle sod— 
3ut thus to leave you sorrowing 
Is more than life dare ask of God! 


MartHa GILBert DICKINSON BIANCHI. 
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fE can have coffee in 
the drawing-room if 
you like,” Aunt Mary 
proposed, when dinner 
was finished. “There 
is no one to knock it 
over to-night.” 

“She only did it 
Aunt Julia protested mildly. 
Twice,” Uncle William corrected. 
“Once when she was playing with the 
cat; and once when she fell over John’s 
foot, if you remember.” 

“IT remember her falling over my 
foot,” Uncle John said, with feeling. 
He suffered from gout. “I had for- 
gotten about the coffee.” 

“The stain is under the skin-rug,” 
Aunt Mary explained. ‘She shifted the 
furniture to hide it. She is sensible in 
some ways; but her spirits are so high! 
She seems to laugh at everything from 
morning till evening.” 

“She is only sixteen,” Aunt Julia 
apologized. “She can't help being 

99 
young. 

“And we can't help being old,” said 
Uncle William. “I don’t blame the 
child for laughing at nothing; but, as 
Mary says, it’s trving. Yes, Mary, I 
think we might have the coffee in the 
drawing-room. It will be like the times 
before the invasion!” That was their 
name for the historical day when 
Phyllis, round-faced and friendly and 
fourteen, had come among them. 
“Shall I help you, John?” 

“Thank you, William. As Phyllis 
isn’t here I should be glad of your 
arm, if you wouldn’t mind. The child 
means well. She never forgets to assist 
me, if you notice. We were a little too 





once,” 


“er 


old to have a young girl to look after. 
That is the fact of the matter, I think, 
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William. Still, she was Norah’s child; 
and we have done our best. It is worst 
for Mary and Julia, of course.” 

“Nobody can say that we have not 
done our duty by her,’ Aunt Mary as- 
serted. ‘‘Perhaps we ought to have 
been more strict; but her fault. is only 
youthfulness, I think. We have tried 
to be kind to her.” 

“I think she has tried,’ Aunt Julia 
pleaded. “She is very restless, of 
course; but, as Mary says, she is 
young.” 

“My dear Julia,’ Uncle William said, 
“nobody is blaming her. It is the old 
story. ‘Youth and crabbed age cannot 
live together.’ Not that we are crabbed. 
We have always made allowances for 
her. She hasn't been repressed in any 
way. Indeed, I am not sure that she 
stands in sufficient awe of us. I think 
I have heard her call you ‘Judy.’ ” 

“Her mother always did,” said Aunt 
Julia. “And she calls you ‘Uncle Bill.’ ” 

“Ye-es,” he owned. “Ye-es. I shall 
have to speak to her about it; but she’d 
only laugh. Her spirits are high, as 


Mary says; very high. “The child 
means well; but it is trying. Ah, 
Martha! You will know where my 
pipe is.” 

“Not nowadays, sir,” Martha said 


severely, as she put down the coffee. 
“Miss Phyllis hides it away so that no 
one else sha’n’t get it for you.” 

“Ah!” he said. “Umph! I must 
have a cigar, I suppose. Try one, John. 
They’re some of those I got for the 
company’s dinner. Hides it, does she?” 

“There was a time,” Martha re- 
marked, “when I could lay my hands on 
everything in the house; but that’s al- 
tered these two years.” She passed on 
to Uncle John. “Shall I put the chairs 


























to guard your foot, sir?’ He had 
made a rampart round himself since 
Phyllis tumbled over him. 

“It will not be necessary to-night, 
Martha,” he decided. 

“No, sir.” Martha nodded grimly. 
Miss Phyllis was “a visitation,’ she 
frequently remarked to the cook and 
the housemaid, and they’d no business 
to encourage her in the kitchen. En- 
couraged or otherwise, Miss Phyllis 
paid them a visit every evening, and 
acted and danced skirt-dances while the 
cook and the housemaid held their 
sides. She generally ended by at- 
tempting to make Martha dance; and 
she always addressed her as “my faith- 
ful Martha’! Martha had declared 
frequently that she would not put up 
with it any longer, and would speak to 
Miss Mary the next morning; but she 
never had. 

“William has put the case very cor- 
rectly,” Aunt Mary stated, when Mar- 
tha had gone. “We wish to do our 
duty by Norah’s child, and we do not 
think badly of her. In fact, we regard 
her with affection; but we are none of 
us very strong, and we are scarcely 
fit to bear the infliction of a wild young 
creature in our peaceful household. She 
is out of place here.” 

“She is like her mother,” Aunt Julia 
mentioned. ‘Norah was always lively.” 

“Lively isn’t the word for Phyllis,” 
Uncle William asserted. 

“She is exuberant,” Uncle John pro- 
nounced. “Exuberant.” 

“In short,” Aunt Mary summed up, 
“she is a great responsibility, and one 
that we are scarcely equal to underta- 
king. I don’t see why her father’s rela- 
tives should not take a turn with her.” 

“T shouldn’t mind if it weren’t for 
my nerves,” Aunt Julia stated. “She 
doesn’t understand, poor child!” 

“If you explained to her,” Uncle 
William suggested, “she might be a 
little less—er—exuberant.”’ 

“Oh!” said Aunt Julia. “I couldn’t 
be unkind to her. She—Norah was 
just the same when she was her age.” 

“Mary would be the best one to speak 
to her,” Uncle John pronounced. “She 
is really growing old enough to—not 
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to laugh at everything. She should 
think a little.” 

“You can’t make young people 
think,” Aunt Mary stated. “She is 
what she is; and she’s poor Norah’s* 
child. No, John; I can’t see my way 
to curbing her spirits; but she is a 
great trial to us. Even Julia will ad- 
mit that.” 

“Yes,” Aunt Julia sighed. 
a trial.” 

Uncle William blew a smoke-ring 
thoughtfully. 

“Suppose you ran over and saw the 
Carsons, Mary? You could hint that, 
as her paternal relatives, they had a 
right to have her in their turn. You’d 
know how to put it. I never get 
through the Times in the evening when 
she’s racketing about. Why, last night, 
I missed a whole page; the one with the 
insurance case in it!” 

“IT have only solved eleven problems 
out of thirteen this last quarter,” Un- 
cle John observed. “She will try to 
help me, and He shook his head. 
“She means well, of course; but she 
has no idea of chess; none at all.” 

“She has broken a good many things 
lately,” Aunt Mary added. “When she 
was learning to throw up that—what 
does she call it, Julia?” 

“Diabolo,” said Aunt Julia. “The 
child must do something; and we’re dull 
company for her. She catches it very 
nicely now.” 

“I’m not blaming her,” Aunt Mary 
said, “but ourselves for having her.” 

“No, no,” Uncle William interposed. 
“T don’t consider that we’re to blame. 
Some one had to look after her; and if 
we took her we were bound to make 
her comfortable. I wouldn’t be a party 
to sending her away to school or any- 
where where she would be repressed; 
but the Carsons would be good to her. 
They’re very—well, exuberant—them- 
selves. She’d be in her element there.”’ 

“Just so,” Uncle John agreed. “Just 
so. Would you mind getting me the 
chessmen, William, as Phyllis isn’t 
here? I’m sorry to trouble you.” 

“No trouble, John, no trouble. There 
seems to be a black pawn missing?” 
“Phyllis!” Uncle John groaned. “She 


“She is 
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pocketed it by mistake the other night, 
and she cannot find it. She gets me a 
draught instead. Thank you, William.” 

“She’s always losing things,” Aunt 
Mary sighed. “There’s my thimble; 
the one that was Cousin Ellen’s. I'd 
had it for thirty years. I don’t know 
what we've done that we should have 
to put up with these things at our time 
of life.” 

“T can understand her losing a thim- 
ble,” Aunt Julia said; “but how she 
managed to break my little scissors | 
don’t know. I had them before she 
was born. I really think the Carsons 
ought to have her for a time. She’s 
their niece as much as ours.” 

“She does not realize the importance 
of things,” Uncle William complained. 
“Yesterday she destroyed my Financial 
Supplement. It appears that cook’s 
niece brought her little boy here; and 
Phyllis wanted some paper to make a 
cocked-hat for him! There was ‘noth- 
ing on it but a lot of silly figures,’ she 
said! Really, I don’t see why the Car- 
sons should not have their turn.” 

“A letter for you, Miss Mary,” Mar- 
tha announced. “And is any one to go 
for Miss Phyllis, please?” 

“No, thank you, Martha. Mrs. Nor- 
ris is going to leave her here. The let- 
ter is from the Carsons.” 

“Umph!” said Uncle William. 

“Talk of the Carsons!” said Uncle 
John. 

“What is the matter, Mary?” Aunt 
Julia asked. 

Aunt Mary laid the letter down and 
drew a deep breath. 

“They want Phyllis,” she said. ‘‘For 
good !” 

There was a solemn silence. 

“Tt isn’t fair,’ Aunt Julia said at 
last. ‘“‘She’s Norah’s child, and as much 
ours as theirs.” 

“More,” said Uncle William emphat- 
ically. “It is the mother that counts. 
I should refuse absolutely.” 

“Legally,” said Uncle John, “the fa- 
ther’s people have the first claim; but 
since they’ve left her to us ever since 
poor Norah—I should resist it. Cer- 
tainly I should resist it.” 

“They do not make it a matter of 





contention,” Aunt Mary stated. “They 
propose that Phyllis should choose. 
They think that she must be rather a 
tax upon us ‘ 

“What do they know about it?” Un- 
cle William demanded angrily. 

“Why don’t they wait till we com- 
plain?” Uncle John wanted to know. 

“Nobody can say we’ve ever grudged 
her anything,” Aunt Julia protested. 
She was wiping her eyes. ‘“She’s had 
the best of clothes and the best of 
teaching and her own way in every- 
thing.” 

“They acknowledge that,’ said Aunt 
Mary. “It is a pleasant letter. Mar- 
garet is a pleasant woman; though she 
can't feel to the child like her own 
mother’s people, of course; but she is a 
good woman.” 

“Yes,” the rest acknowledged grudg- 
ingly. 

“She knows that we shall advise the 
child for her good, she says; but we 
should remember that young people 
want young companions.” 

“Twice a week she has some one to 
tea,” Aunt Julia cried excitedly. “Never 
less !”” 

“And that she has several some- 
where about Phyllis’ age, so that it 
would be more cheerful for her. I— 
I dare say it would.” 

“It would be better for her,” Aunt 
Julia owned miserably. ‘Norah was al- 
ways lively; and Phyllis is like—like 
Norah, when—she was the baby and we 
—we were always good to her.” 

“Ye-es.” Uncle Williarn fumbled for 
the matches. He had let his cigar out. 
“T remember how we taught her to 
walk. Lumps of sugar round the 
chairs! I—we’re old. I dare say it’s 
been dull for her. We've tried to make 
allowances, but I suppose we're a bit 
fidgety. What we've said to-night 
proves it. Well, we’ve only grumbled 
among ourselves, not to her. We 
What do you say, John?” 

“I—I can’t solve the confounded 
thing.” Uncle John swept the chess- 
men into the box with a rattle. “We've 
got to do what’s best for the child, of 
course. I should give her the letter 
without comment and let her choose.” 
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“If she thinks that we don’t want 
her to go,’ Aunt Julia said, “she 
won't. She is very feeling—when she 
thinks.” 

“She won't think,” Uncle William 
said. “Why should she? We're just 
fussy old people, who—I’m hanged if 
we've been fussy with the child!” 

“T don’t know,” Aunt Mary sighed. 
“We haven't meant to be, but What 
is it, Martha? It’s no use whispering. 
I can’t hear. May you light a fire in 
Miss Phyllis’ room? Now, have I ever 
objected to your doing anything for 
Miss Phyllis? Have any of us? Yes, 
ves. It was quite right to ask, Martha. 
Of course you may. We—we sha’n't 
have her long. Her Uncle and Aunt 
Carson wish her to live with them, and 
—and it will relieve you of a great deal 
of trouble. What did you say, Martha? 
You forget yourself! Don’t mumble 
at me! Miss Phyllis will please herself. 
You will kindly avoid mentioning the 
matter to her when she comes in.” 

“Servants are curious creatures,” Un- 
cle William declared, when Martha had 
swept out. “Martha has threatened to 
give notice once a week ever since the 
child came, and now—— Well; well! 
You get used to people. That’s Phyllis’ 
knock. Nobody could say she wasn’t 
at home here if they heard her bang 
like that! You tell her, Mary.” 

The door flew open and a big, bonny 
girl with a plump, laughing face and 
dancing brown eyes rushed in. 

“Oh, Uncle Bill!” she cried. “TI took 
your old pipe in my pocket. Take that 
nasty cigar out of your mouth, and we'll 
kiss and make friends. There! Oh! 
I've had a lovely time! The concert 
was splendid ; and we went shopping all 
the afternoon, and I’ve mended all my 
misdeeds—at least all yesterday's!’ She 
laughed merrily. “Here's a_ lovely 
pawn, Uncle John. I did have to argue 
with the man to get an odd one. Let’s 

e if it matches? Why aren’t you 
playing? I'll be careful of your poor 

really I will. Is it bad to-night? 
Where’s the rampart? It’s just a tiny 
it bigger, but I'll scrape it; and it’s 
etter than a draught, isn’t it.’’ 
“It's the best piece of the set, my 
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dear,” Uncle John said. “Far the best. 
Thank you, Phil.” 

“Here’s a thimble for you, Aunt 
Mary. It’s silver. See! The mark’s 
here. Let me try it on you. It’s the 
right size, isn’t it?” 

“My dear,” Aunt Mary said, “it is 
exact!” 

Aunt Mary held up her finger and 
blinked at the thimble. 

“Tt is exact!” she repeated. 

“Now, Judy, dear!’ Phyllis skipped 
round to her youngest aunt, whom she 
always addressed in this irreverent 
manner, and flourished a pair of scis- 
sors near her nose. “Aren't they a 
ducky little pair, Judy? The man said 
they were the best steel. I was very 
particular about it. I made Mrs. Nor- 
ris laugh. If we had something to 
cut——”’ 

“You can have the Times, Phyllis,” 
Uncle William offered recklessly. His 
voice was a trifle husky. 

“Oh, Bill, dear!” The girl laughed. 
“T mean Uncle William!’ She laughed 
again. “As if I’d touch your sacred old 
paper—except the Financial Supple- 
ment !’’ She laughed once more. “Here’s 
a circular—Jones’ Sale! Look! Don't 
they cut beautifully ?” 

“Beautifully, dear,’ Aunt Julia 
gasped. “I—I think there’s an eyelash 
in my eye.” 

“Let me see.” Phyllis flopped down 
on her knees and examined Aunt Ju- 
lia’s eyes. “There’s nothing in them, 
Judy,” she pronounced. “It’s a cold. 
You stay in bed to-morrow morning, 
and I'll bring up your breakfast.” 

She laughed and sprang up. 

“Now, Uncle Bill—that is, William— 
Sweet William! Guess! You never 
will! Here’s the Financial Supplement ! 
I've begged it off Mr. Norris, because 
he doesn’t save them. I didn’t know 
you did, when I took it. Really I 
didn’t.” 

“Bless you, child!’ Uncle William 
said. “I—TI think I’ve a cold, too.” 

“T believe you've all caught colds. 
I'll have to bring up all your breakfasts ! 
What fun!” She clapped her hands. 
“Do stay in bed, too, Aunt Mary. I 
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shall be mistress then. It will be such 
a lark to give orders to the faithful 
Martha. Won’t she be wild with me!” 
She laughed—as she always did at 
everything. 

“There’s a fire in your room, Miss 
Phyllis,” Martha announced, ‘“‘and I’ve 
put some supper on your little table!” 

“Martha!” the girl cried. ‘“You’re 
a faithful love! I shall reward you to- 
morrow. I am going to be mistress, 
because they’ve got bad colds.” 

“Umph!” said Martha. It seemed 
that she had a cold, too. 

“T do like teasing Martha,” the girl 
declared, smiling and pushing back her 
hair. “She doesn’t really mind, only 
pretends to. Good night, dears.” 

She made for Aunt Mary, to com- 
mence her round of farewells; but Aunt 
Mary held up her hand. 

“Wait a moment, Phyllis,” she said. 
“I—youw tell her, William.” 

Uncle William put on his spectacles, 
and took up the letter, and coughed. 

“Your Aunt Carson has written to 
us,” he announced. “She thinks that 
it would be more cheerful for you 
there. You would be with young peo- 
ple of your own age, and—Your moth- 
er was bright and lively like you are, 
and—We wish you to be happy of 
course, and—You must decide for your- 
self, my dear, and write and tell her.” 

“Oh!” Phyllis laughed. “It’s jolly 
there! How long does she ask me 
for?” 

“For always, my child,” Aunt Mary 
said. Her cold seemed very severe. It 
had attacked the throat as well as the 
eyes. 

“For—always,” Phyllis repeated 
slowly. “Oh-h-h! I'll write now.” 

She walked over to Aunt Mary’s lit- 
tle writing-table. 

“You had better read the letter first,” 
Uncle William suggested. “It is a very 
nice letter, and we wish to make no 
comment, except—Your aunt is mis- 
taken in thinking that you have been a 
trouble to us, or that we wish to get rid 
of you. We should not like you to 
think that.” 

“She had no business to suggest it,” 
Aunt Mary said. : 





“None whatever,’ Aunt Julia cried 
vehemently. 

“Gross impertinence,’ Uncle John 
growled. 

Phyllis read the letter rapidly. 

“She doesn’t say that exactly,” she 
protested. ‘“She—she really is nice, you 
know.” 

“Yes, my dear,’ Uncle William said. 
“She is a good woman; and she will be 
good to you. God bless you, my dear.” 

Phyllis nodded thoughtfully. Then 
she took up the pen and wrote quickly 
in her big, sprawling hand. : 

Uncle William lit his pipe. His hand 
shook. Uncle John examined the odd 
pawn; dropped it; picked it up; dropped 
it again. Aunt Julia buried her face 
in her hands. Aunt Mary went across 
the room and sat beside her. Her arm 
went slowly round her sister’s shoulder. 
She was not a demonstrative woman, 
and she had not done that since Phyllis’ 
mother died. 

“I did not think she would be quite 
so ready to leave us,” she said, under 
her breath. 

There was a long silence except for 
the sprawling of the pen. At last 
Phyllis jumped up and knocked over 
the chair. 

“There!” she cried. “It’s done!” 

She handed the letter to Uncle Will- 
iam. He glanced at it; wiped his 
glasses hurriedly ; coughed, and read: 


“Dartinc Aunt Maccie: How very kind 
you are! It is always lovely at your house, 
and so jolly to be with you and uncle and 
Bob and Molly and Nan and Dick and Milly 
and little Jack and the dear baby. Please 
kiss him ever so many times for me. It 
makes it nice to have a lot to romp with, 
and I enjoy myself with you so much, and 
I am very, very grateful. 

“Only, you see, auntie dear, it’s lovely here, 
too; and you’ve got such a lot, and they’ve 
only got me. I don’t wonder that you think 
I am a dreadful worry to them, but they 
don’t think so.” 


Uncle William paused to wipe his 
spectacles. 

“T often wonder that you don’t!” the 
girl said, with her usual laugh. 

“My dear girl!” Aunt Mary pro 
tested. . 

“My dear girl!” cried Aunt Julia. 
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“T was thinking of taking you to the 
theater to-morrow evening,” Uncle 
William observed. 

“We'll all go to the opera next 
week,” Uncle John promised. “T’ll get 
a box.” 

“Oh!” cried Phyllis. “You—you 
faithful uncles! Go on, Uncle Bill!” 


“They have put up with me all the time 
I was young and a nuisance and broke things. 
Now I am quite old and sensible, so I am 
going to do things for them. I should like 
living with you, but I like living with them, 
too, and I simply couldn’t leave them. You 
see, you have all your own boys and girls, 
and you couldn’t love me like they do; and 
please, auntie dear, I have to love them best 
because they love me best. So don’t be hurt 
and write soon. Good-by, auntie dear, and 
thank you very much. 

“My best love to you and uncle and all of 
them, and lots of kisses. Your loving niece, 

PHYLLIS. 

“P. §.—Thank you, auntie dear, and uncle, 

too.” 


Uncle William put the letter in its 
envelope and closed it. 

“Excellent,” he said, “excellent! 
Very nicely expressed. I'll send Ann 
with it at once.” 

“You'll have to give me a stamp, Un- 
cle Bill,” Phyllis represented, “because 
I’ve spent all my allowance.” 

“Certainly,” he agreed, “certainly. 
She’s getting a big girl, John—‘old and 
sensible,’ eh? I think we shall have to 
raise that allowance ?” 

“Just what I was going to propose,” 
said Uncle John. 

“If we are a little fidgety sometimes, 
my dear,” Aunt Mary said—and her 
voice shook—“we are—not so young. 
You are a great comfort to us.” 

“A great comfort,” Aunt Julia added. 

“You are all dears!” Phyllis asserted. 
She hugged them in turns, laughing all 
the time. “Fancy any one _ thinking 
you'd like to get rid of me!” 

“Your supper’s getting cold, Miss 
Phyllis,’ Martha announced severely; 
and Phyllis made a rush and swept her 
through the door. 

“My faithful Martha,” she began. 
Then she noticed Martha’s_ eyes. 
“Why! What’s the matter, Marty, 
dear ?” 

“Some people have their feelings,” 
9 
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Martha said, with dignity. “I dare say 
you can laugh over it; but it isn’t a 
laughing matter to them. They’ve put 
up with you and never grumbled; and 
come to that, so have I—and 5 

“Now, Martha,” Phyllis said, “it’s no 
use you pretending that you want me to 
go, because you don’t! Now—faithful 
Martha!” She took the old woman’s 
arm coaxingly; and Martha burst into 
tears, 

“You mean—you’re going to stay? 
Miss Phyllis! My dear! Your mother 
was always my favorite, and——” 

Phyllis bent her young head down to 
the old one. 

“There!” she said. “Of course I’m 
going to stay, Marty, dear.” 

Then she ran up-stairs. She brushed 
her eyes as she ran, but before she 
reached the top she laughed again. 

The housemaid and the cook were in 
her room, warming up the cocoa again. 

“You’re not going, Miss Phyllis?” 
they both entreated at once; and Phyllis 
sat on the bed with her arm over the 
rail and shook her head and laughed 
at them. 

“I am faithful to my faithful ones!” 
she announced tragically. 

“There!” cried cook. “I told Mar- 
tha there was no need to take on! I 
knew you better. I’m that glad you’re 
staying, miss! I couldn’t abear the place 
without you. You'll find the sandwiches 
just how you like them, miss; and 
there’s something under the cover in 
the hearth—but you mustn’t look till 
the very last, mind. Good night, Miss 
Phyllis.” 

“Good night, miss.” The housemaid 
was all smiles. “If there’s nothing 
more I can do?” 

Phyllis dipped into her pocket. The 
housemaid was not many years older 
than herself, and she always gave her 
some of her sweets. 

“Chocolates, Annie,” she said and 
pushed them into her hand. “Good 
night. Good night, cookie, dear.” 

She laughed and waved her hand till 
the door closed. Then she brushed her 
eyes quickly and knelt down by her bed. 

“Dear Lord,” she prayed, “bless them 
all, and make me a better girl to them !” 
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[ was an Irishman of 
ancient legend who 
complained: “Faith, 
these boots are so 
tight I’ll never get 
them on till I’m after 
wearing them a time 
or two.” The aver- 
age American is much in the same di- 
lemma musically. He can never enjoy 
good music until he has heard a lot of 
it. But how is he to sit through a lot 
of it till he is after loving it? There is 
an answer—a new answer. It is by 
way of machinery. 

At first blush you would say that a 
more than Kentuckian feud exists be- 
tween them—machinery and music. 
You. would say that the immemorial 
quarrel of oil versus water would be 
more easily compromised. 

Consequently there are numbers of 
very estimable people who love music 
and hate machinery, and who resent the 
intrusion of the latter in the former. 
To-day they “view with alarm” the re- 
markable popularity of machine-made 
music and wring their hands over the 
outlook. 

But then the ancient order of hand- 
wringers we have always with us. They 
live only in the past, and are suspicious 
of everything that is not moldy with 
age. They are like connoisseurs of 








cheese, who cannot enjoy anything un- 
til the skippers are making merry in an 
odor of decay. 

The art of music is especially the 
field of the impractical and unsound 
theorist; for the art of music has a less 




















material basis than any other. The 
painter presents scenes and forms that 
everybody can recognize. The sculptor 
deals in hard cold facts. The actor and 
the dramatist hold the mirror up to na- 
ture; it may be a distorted reflection, 
but the characters must wear some sort 
of clothes, shoes, and hats, and must 
speak actual words. The architect 
builds solid buildings out of real sub- 
stances. Even the poet, crazy as his 
flights may be, must transcribe them 
in words that can be found in any good 
dictionary. 

But the musician represents nothing 
definite, concrete, substantial. He builds 
up an invisible structure with intangible 
materials—bricks without straw, and 
even without clay. 

Architecture has been called frozen 
music. So we might say that music is 
architecture in a gaseous state. 

The sounds the musician employs 
have a certain kinship with the human 
voice, or with the voices of nature, but 
the kinship is remote and all manner 
of instruments are invented to render 
it more remote. No man—not even the 
composer—can tell you very definitely 
what any melody means, or just what 
any chord is trying to say. Further- 
more, the forms and ground-plans upon 
which music is built are of the flimsiest 
sort and vary with the whim of the 
composer. The sentiments he expresses 
are as vague as ecstasy and as inartic- 
ulate as the and screams of an 
hysterical woman. 

When a recent baby lies pink and 
plump on its mother’s knees, and im- 
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provises the first raw material of 
speech, it is easy enough even for an 
old bachelor to tell whether it is happy 
or unhappy, but its own mother cannot 
translate into English the literal mes- 
sage. Its own mother cannot say, when 
it wails and shrieks, whether its grief 
is due to misplaced confidence in a 
so-called safety-pin, or to some indefi- 
nite state of regret for that heaven of 
the unborn from which it has been 
dragged into a wretched world. 

At an orchestral concert the mystery 
is much the same. You can see an 
enormous Carnegie Hall full of people 
sitting spellbound and_ grief-stricken 
while the eminent Russian conductor 
Safonoff conducts the Philharmonic 
Orchestra through the overpowering 
sorrows of Tschaikowski’s ‘Pathetic 
Symphony.” But not one of those hun- 
dreds can tell you just what made 
Tschaikowski so unhappy. He spent 
months of labor writing out his score, 
choosing and coloring his harmonies, 
and all of these skilled musicians have 
been gathered and rehearsed for this 
erformance. Hundreds of people have 
eft their homes and paid their money 
o hear this undoubted masterpiece, and 
have been rendered divinely sad and 
blissfully miserable by it. And yet no- 
body knows what it is all about. Fun- 
ny, isn’t it? 

Music’s power is as mysterious as the 
force of gravity, and as universal. No 
scientist lives that can think of gravity 
without getting such a headache as one 
gets who beats his head against a stone 
wall. And so of music, the more you 
study it, the more elaborately you love 
it, the more elusive becomes its secret. 

For this reason, music is peculiarly 
the playground of the feather-brained 
theorist and the humorless esthete. 
People who resent everything that is 
practical and common-sensible, crawl 
into music and pull the hole in after 
them. Then they growl at us who 
move about in an every-day workaday 
world. : ‘ j 

They especially resent the delight that 
myriads of people are finding to-day in 
the music made by the various forms 
of piano-player and phonograph. They 
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hurl at it the epithet “machine-made,” 
and think they have demolished it. 

But if they would only pause to think 
or to learn, they would realize that 
music has always leaned heavily on 
mechanism. Music indeed cannot other- 
wise exist. The human voice is the 
product of one of the most exquisite 
little machines imaginable. Every mu- 
sical instrument is an invention based 
on mechanical principles. A piano is 
a little suspension bridge inside a little 
house. Some people object to the piano- 
player because so much intervenes be- 
tween the performer and the production 
of tone. But in the harmless neces- 
sary piano, also, there is an ‘elaborate 
system of leverages and of “overstrin- 
ging’ and “double escapement” by 
means of so-called pilots, carriers, hop- 
pers and hammers, all of which have 
been devised by mechanicians after a 
century of rivalry. 

The pipe-organ is perhaps the no- 
blest, certainly the most complex of 
musical instruments. It is dedicated 
particularly to divine worship and hard- 
ly exists outside the church. Yet it is 
more like a small factory than an in- 
strument. Just consider what happens 
when the pipe-organ is played; just 
consider how much occurs after the 
finger of the performer has touched the 
key, before that wonderful solemn 
sound fumes out of the lofty pipe. 

If I may be pardoned, I will quote 
from my “Musical Guide”: 

When looking at an organ, in a church, for 
example, the eye is first caught by the great 
array of pipes. These ornamental or display 
pipes—some of which may be only for show, 
dummy-pipes—conceal many plain pipes of 
wood or metal, which are of various shapes 
and sizes, according to the quality and pitch 
of the tone of the pipe. These pipes are 
grouped together into registers or “stops,” 
each being of uniform quality of tone and 
furnishing a complete or partially complete 
scale—or series of pipes of graduated 
lengths. Though these pipes are merely co- 
lossal flutes, oboes, trumpets, etc.—each pipe, 
however, sounding only one tone—they are 
too large to be blown by human lungs, and 
an elaborate techanism is used. ‘This is 
concealed from the eye, which sees only the 
series of key-boards for the hands and feet, 
and the multitude of little draw-knobs 
grouped within easy reach. Of these key- 
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boards the numbers vary; those for the hands, 
the manuals, being from one to five in num- 
ber. 

By means of couplers, any two of these 
key-boards, manuals or pedals, may be con- 
nected; or they may all be combined into 
the full-organ. The coupling action is 
worked by draw-knobs. 

The organ as a whole is divided into three 
chief parts: (1) The action key-boards and 
stops. (2) The pipe work. (3) The wind- 
supply. The pipes are set upright above the 
wind-chest, the cover of which is called the 
sound-board; the lower part of the pipe, 
passing through an upper-board, which grips 
its nose, sets its foot in the pipe-rack; below 
this is a slider worked by a draw- -knob—a 
thin strip of wood with a hole for each pipe 
of its particular stop. The wind is collected 
from the outer air by bellows and led by 
feeders into a storage bellows, where it is 
compressed by heavy weights; it is next led 
by a wooden channel or wind-trunk into a 
wooden reservoir, or wind-chest, the top of 
which, the sound-board, is pierced by grooves 
closed by valves or pallets, and separated by 
bars. To play the organ we first pull out a 
draw-knob, which drags along a slider until 
its holes are beneath the feet of the pipes of 
its stop. Having also pulled out a draw-knob 
setting the wind-supply to work, or having 
signaled the person working the bellows, we 
next press down one of the digitals on the 
key-board whose stop we have drawn. In 
pressing down the digital lever we raise its 
opposite end, which lifts an upright rod, this 
in turn raising the front end of a horizontal 
lever whose rear end is thus depressed and 
pulls down a thin upright strip of wood, 
which in turn pulls a wire fastened to a valve 
which opens and lets the air waiting in the 
groove from the wind-chest rush up through 
the slider into the pipe. This is the mechan- 
ism by which each tone is secured. By 
means of a multitude of stops and couplers, 
what would be a simple tone or chord on an- 
other instrument may become a vast groyip of 
tones of various pitches and colors. 

This is complicated enough, heaven 
knows, but when we realize that the 
pipe-organ may be divided into distant 
sections, some of them at the other end 
of the church, and when we realize 
that hydraulic pressure, steam and elec- 
tricity are also often utilized, one feels 
inclined to say that the man who plays 
a pipe-organ is not so much a musician 
as an engineer. 

How foolish, 
plain of the 
music. 

The one thing 
sult. If the resulting 
chanical, unhuman, automatic, 
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in personality and appeal, it is bad mu- 
sic, whether it is made by a machine or 
pumped out by a conservatory pupil 
lacking in temperament and full of 
rules, 

The aversion to mechanical improve- 
ments in music is only the old and un- 
reasoning resistance certain classes of 
people have always made to everything 
new. 

Your true conservative will martyr- 
ize himself most exquisitely for his re- 
ligion. In cave-dwelling days he must 
have decried the invasion and popu- 
larity of the newfangled thing called 
a bow and arrow. The first man who 
put a sail on a boat was undoubtedly 
reviled in the same terms. When the 
steamboat came in, the conservative had 
now moved on to approve the sailboat, 
but he could not stomach steam. The 
captains of the early packets describe 
the ridicule and hatred they had to en- 
dure. Yet Kipling reached his highest 
level in his poem praying for a “song 
of steam.” 

The conservative used to berate the 
railroad because it was fast and smooth 


and dry. He clung to the slow, bone- 
racking, rain-mildewed  stage-coach. 
He found it poetical! Wordsworth 


wrote a sonnet against the K. and W. 
Railway. Even that did not stop it! 


Later poets began to realize the Titanic 
beauty of a _ locomotive plunging 
through the wilderness, changing the 
dragon from fable to fact. Even the 
rural trolley-car is being recognized as 
an engine of beauty. 

This is the day of safety razors. Yet 
there is an army of conservatives 
clinging to the methods of prehistoric 
Egypt. I remember having long argu- 
ments with a certain well-known writer 
who used to hack and hew his visage 
with the old barbarous blade. He had 
to have one for every day of the week. 
He had to strop it and chop it, and 
hone it and baby it like an invalid, and 
it rewarded his devotion by committing 
mayhem on him, with the most whim- 
sical moods and malicious surprises. If 
the wind was from the northwest he 
could not tell it from a hand-saw. Yet 
if you advised him to try a razor of 


























this century, he would indulge in a 
rhapsody upon the strange advantages 
of the primeval scraper. 

After a few years he was induced to 
test a safety razor—‘since which,” as 
the advertisers say, “he has used no 
other.” He is now a rhapsodist for 
the safety razor. Should a scheme be 
evolved by some mental Christian 
Scientist for shaving by mere act of 
declaring whiskers an “error,” he 
would undoubtedly decline that. 

There is something almost sublime in 
the fanaticism with which a conserva- 
tive will inconvenience himself for his 
creed, 

Of this same school is the enemy of 
the piano-player and the singing ma- 
chine. He speaks of them as harmful 
to music, though they are in fact the 
greatest aids ever invented for spread- 
ing broadcast the gospel of good music 
and the true appreciation of it. 

The best music can only be enjoyed 
by being known. Cheap tunes pop into 
the head with the speed of grippe mi- 
crobes, and soon make themselves as 
unpopular. They breed a_ whistling 
sickness, and the buzzing in the ears 
soon becomes intolerable. In the case 
of a popular street song, we reverse the 
old rule and first embrace, then pity, 
then endure. 

But familiarity with good music does 
not breed contempt. Familiarity ex- 
plains it, each new hearing disclosing 
a new beauty, a new subtlety, a new 
sincerity. It stands examination even 
by microscope, as a flower which de- 
lights the eye and the nostrils reveals 
ever some new wonder as it is analyzed 
and analyzed. 

The trouble with classical music is 
its very complexity. Only the most 
brilliant performers can play it. Each 
work requires months of practise; each 
performer is limited therefore to a 
small repertory, and his route is neces- 
sarily limited. 

Paderewski draws huge audiences, 
but he plays only a few pieces in each 
town and touches only a few towns. 

If every one of our eighty million 
Americans were to resolve to attend one 
good concert once a year the musicians 
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would die of overwork before the first 
month. 

It is impossible for all the Mahomets 
to go to music. Music must be brought 
to Mahomet. But how? It is possible 
only in the form of what has been con- 
temptuously called “canned music.” 

A fine fresh fruit is better than any 
tinned comestible, but fine fresh fruits 
are perishable ; they do not grow all the 
time. Without canned foods this na- 
tion would be in a sad state. 

A piano performance by Paderewski 
is indeed better than a machine-made 
grind by John Doe, but Paderewski is 
not an army. He is not even twins. 
Furthermore, the average piano-player 
plays so very badly that machine-made 
music could not possibly be worse. By 
the same token, no phonographic record 
could possibly be worse than the 
squawking, growling, banshee noises of 
the ordinary untrained domestic vocal- 
ist. Few of our sons and daughters are 
musically speaking—house-broken. 

3y the aid of numerous ingenious 
and reasonably priced inventions it is 
possible to provide a very high quality 
of music for every home. In number- 
less houses previously without harmony 
music now flows like water. It can be 
turned on or off as with a faucet. It 
may be of inferior quality, like a cheap 
municipal gas, but it gives at least some 
light in what were otherwise the dark- 
ness of sub-cellar at midnight. 

In an earlier day there were auto- 
matic instruments ranging from a tin- 
kly little music-box to huge monstrosi- 
ties which ran with the rigid regularity 
of clockwork and had all the monot- 
onous heartlessness of a donkey-engine. 
The human element could not interfere 
except to stop the torture. To-day, 
however, it is possible to push an at- 
tachment up to an ordinary piano, in- 
sert a roll of perforated paper, put one’s 
feet upon the pedals and let the ma- 
chine do the rest—with this added 
privilege, that the player may at any 
moment quicken or retard the pace, 
soften or louden the tone, and manage 
all to his own royal pleasure. Or you 
may buy a piano with the mechanism 
concealed in the case. 
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You may be a man whose business 
has kept him from all knowledge of 
music except a hunger for it; or you 
may be a mother whose procession of 
children has delighted the President, but 
prevented you from keeping up the 
practise your father had paid for; or 
you may be a young man or woman 
unable to afford time, money, or energy 
for plodding through the eternal dol- 
drums of five-finger exercises. Were 
it not for mechanisms of recent inven- 
tion you would be eternally debarred 
from making music of your own selec- 
tion at your own convenience to suit 
your own soul. 

Now, however, there has been issued 
a new Emancipation Proclamation in 
the world of culture. To the Constitu- 
tion of these United Arts, there has 
been added a Sixteenth Amendment, 
declaring that every man who can af- 
ford it is free to work out his own 
musical destiny without regard to previ- 
ous condition of conservitude. 

Of course, no mechanism can ever 
make a genius of a commonplace soul, 
as no legal franchise can make a proud 
spirit out of a groveler. But neither 
can a lifelong training under a teacher 
of voice or instrument make a flaming 
artist out of a fire-proof soul. 

I have sat and listened with keenest 
emotional delight to the performance 
of a piece of classic music by a business 
man skilfully manipulating a piano- 
player, and I have sat and writhed un- 
der the merciless clatter of some vir- 
tuoso who had belabored a piano for 
a lifetime. ‘ 

Your merely technical singer, pianist, 
violinist, flutist, or what not, is only a 
gymnast boasting of his speed or his 
noise. At best he cannot play or sing 
as fast or as loud as a piano-playing 
instrument with the throttle pulled out 
to full speed. As for soulfulness—how 
many professional musicians are gen- 
uinely inspired or inspiring? 

I know a number of men who could 
not play a scale or write a chord, who 
can so deftly manage the levers of a 
piano-playing instrument that their per- 
formances are really artistic. They 
have grasped the spirit of the com- 
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poser, and added to it a personality of 
their own that deserves the noble word 
“interpretation.” Many of them have 
acquired an amazing knowledge of the 
best musical literature. 

In the mountains last summer I sat 
with a group of musicians and others 
around the giant morning-glory horn of 
a machine pouring forth a song of 
Caruso’s. Every one in the group was 


‘ moved to tears by the wild beauty of 


those tones. I have heard Caruso him- 
self sing worse than his record sang 
for him that night. 

Every year sees some new improve- 
ment, some closer approach to the ideal 
condition. It is possible even to trans- 
pose the music to any other key instant- 
ly to suit the voice of the singer or the 
wish of the instrumentalist. 

[t is possible now by a neat device, 
known as the “Metrostyle,” to follow 
the very footsteps of some great pi- 
anist, and to repeat every one of his 
accelerations, retardations, crescendos, 
or diminuendos. This is accomplished 
very simply and in such manner that 
it does not interfere with your own 
freedom. You may alter the reading to 
suit your own artistic desire. 

A recent importation from Germany 
is an instrument that reproduces almost 
exactly the actual performance of the 
greatest pianists, as the phonographic 
machines reproduce the voice of a 
singer. In an office-building the other 
day I heard this instrument repeat a 
Nocturne and a Polonaise by Chopin 
as Paderewski played them, and Wag- 
ner’s “Magic Fire Music” as Josef 
Hoffman played it. The machine 
showed an astonishing beauty and fidel- 
ity to the individuality. When I closed 
my eyes I would have sworn that the 
artists themselves were in the room 
making that music. And even with eyes 
open, I almost felt that by some hocus- 
pocus the player was hidden in the in- 
strument as the dwarf used to be con- 
cealed in the figure of the famous 
“Automatic Chess Player.” 

It used to be a pitiful thing to realize 
that the divine arts of the singer, the 
instrumentalist, the actor and_ the 
dancer could not be perpetuated to fu- 














ture ages. Many of the stupidest wri- 
tings of the most ancient poetasters are 
not lost. Dismal old grammars and 
histories as inaccurate as they were 
dull, are packed in the libraries and 
monasteries and wrapped round mum- 
mies. Acres of the bad painting of old 
Italy, Germany and Spain hang on the 
groaning walls. Tons of ugly and inept 
sculpture are preserved. 

But no man shall ever hear again 
the tones with which the great Farinelli 
drove the people of Europe mad with 
rapture or, like another David appeasing 
another Saul, soothed the mad frenzies 
of the fifth King Philip of Spain. 
None can ever hear again the fluting 
of the “Swedish Nightingale” or even 
the young-throated graces of Adelina 
Patti. The world has lost forever the 
fiddie-miracle of Paganini and _ the 
piano-magic of Abbé Liszt. 

There was no possibility of recording 
the steps with which Salome danced 
the Baptist’s head off, or even the 
lithe poetry of Fanny Elssler. So 
Roscius the actor whom Cicero ad- 
mired, and Shakespeare’s friend Bur- 
bage, and Garrick, and Booth have 
taken their gestures, their eyes, and 
their voices into the absolute zero of 
oblivion. 

These horrors are no longer neces- 
sary. The picture-machines can record 
the lightest shade of expression, the 
swiftest shift of motion. The sound- 
machines can seize and repeat the voices 

f speech or song in as many copies 
as a printing-press can turn out. And 
now even the art of the pianist can be 
immortalized. It takes no long look 
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into the future to see the time when 
the art of the violinist and ’cellist, the 
horn-player and the others, and even 
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the orchestral readings of great con- 
ductors, shall be similarly recorded to 
defy the barbarism of time. 

There is immediate need of a change 
of point in our great libraries. Let 
them realize that the preservation only 
of printed matters is but a small part 
of their duty and their opportunity. Let 
Mr. Carnegie, who has given the coun- 
try music-halls as well as libraries, de- 
vote part of his munificence to the col- 
lections of records of the masterpieces 


of arts formerly called perishable. Let 
there be rooms set apart where the 
music-lover can find records and in- 


struments for reference. 

And then in future ages it will be no 
harder to recall how our great singers, 
actors and dancers, sang, played and 
moved, than to keep alive the rhap- 
sodies of Homer, the visions of Le- 
onardo da Vinci, and the philosophies 
of Plato. 

This were a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, but we shall have to wait. 
Meanwhile, it is possible for almost any- 
body to install in his home instruments 
to place him in instant touch with the 
most beautiful things musicians have 
ever said or sung. 

A great audience, as I have observed 
before in this magazine, is necessary if 
we are to have a great creative music. 
Lack of early advantages or lack of 
present opportunities is a small excuse 
for failing to qualify oneself for this 
audience. Though you live in a weed- 
grown town, on an almost abandoned 
farm, or in the fastnesses of the Yukon, 
it is now possible for you to become a 
scholar in music and a judge of what 
is worth hearing and worth rehearing. 
For this artistic revolution we must 
thank machinery. 


INFLUENCE 


NE kindly deed has wakened chivalry 
Within a thousand breasts—one little word, 
Spoken with but intent to cheer one heart, 
The whole wide world has heard. 





Betu SLATER WHITSON. 











¥T was Wilcarnis’ first 
consular appointment 
—not a very brilliant 
one, as Gilbey careful- 
ly explained to him in 
the club  smoking- 
room. 

“I understand—of 
course it is only a stepping-stone,” in- 
terrupted Wilcarnis, eagerly hopeful. 

Gilbey smoked an instant in silence. 

“It’s probably the smallest stepping- 
stone you ever saw,” he said at length, 
with gentle irony. “I rather think I 
remember the place—a little town on 
the Tehuantepec railroad. Had to stop 
over thefe one night on my way to Sa- 
lina Cruz, when my chief sent me over 
last year on that insurance business of 
poor Monty Roberts’. Good Lord! it 
was awful. Regular hole in the 
ground.” 

“T was given to understand that San 
Geronimo was a small but flourishing 
town,” faltered little Wilcarnis. 

“More in the line of a missionary 
than a consul, I should say,” observed 





Gilbey judiciously. “There aren't 
twenty-five white people in the place 
and not a hundred pure Mexicans. 


Most of the population consists of In- 
dians, who go around al fresco pretty 
much all the time.” 

“Why—why should a consul be sent 
to such a place as you describe?” de- 
manded poor Wilcarnis. 

“Ts there any place on the face of the 
earth where the British government 














won't send a consul? Why, I read only 
the other day of a poor devil who was 
sent to southern Abyssinia. It took him 
a month by caravan to reach the God- 
forsaken spot.” 

“T had visions of a delightful tropical 
city,” began Wilcarnis. 

Gilbey laughed cruelly. 

“My boy, you’ve got a couple of 
months before you have to report for 
duty at San Geronimo, and my advice to 
you is to stay right here in Mexico 
City until ‘the last call for dinner,’ as 
Wilkins says. Wilkins is my American 
chum. We'll do our best by you so 
that you'll at least have something 
pleasant to remember in your exile. And 
don’t be too downcast. We all have 
our troubles,” he added darkly. 

Gilbey was as good as his word and 
honored in full the note of introduction 
which Wilcarnis had presented from 
Howard, Gilbey’s old Winchester form- 
fellow. He took him to Sylvain’s and 
the new theater and the bull-ring—it 
was the season—and although Wil- 
carnis nominally lived at the Reforma 
Hotel in the broad sunny Paseo, he 
spent two-thirds of his time at Gilbey’s 
pleasant quarters in Buena Vista Ave- 
nue. 

Wilcarnis was enchanted with the 
one-storied pink stucco house, the cool 
brick floors, the heavily shaded win- 
dows through which the hot sunlight 
could not even filter, and the tropical 
patio where a brilliantly colored macaw 
swung and scolded amid the India- 


























rubber plants and fan palms. It was 
all delightfully new and strange to Wil- 
carnis, who had never been out of Eng- 
land before, except to make a tour of 
cockney Switzerland and on Paris shop- 
ping expeditions with his sisters. 

They made him very much at home, 
Gilbey and his two chums who had the 
house together, Wilkins the American 
agent for a big sewing-machine firm, 
and Wilfrid Brooks, the second secre- 
tary of the British legation. Wilcarnis 
liked nothing better than to lie on a 
cool divan in the darkened salon and 
listen to Brooks pick out the airs from 
the latest musical comedies—Brooks 
had been home the summer before and 
was looked up to as an authority on 
such things—or after dinner it was ex- 
tremely pleasant to sit sociably smoking 
in the fragrant patio and listen to the 
talk of the three men who represented 
a variety of interest and thrilling ad- 
venture to the untraveled Wilcarnis. 

They treated the proud and happy 
young consul as though he were one of 
them, and little by little he learned 
something of their histories and ambi- 
tions—that young Brooks was hoping 
for a second-secretaryship at Washing- 
ton and the announcement of his en- 
gagement to the Honorable Evelyn Mil- 
ward; that Wilkins had made an im- 
mense success of the Bird sewing-ma- 
chine in darkest Mexico—he had so 
strewn the country with them that it 
was a common sight to see them in 
thatched huts operated gaily by scantily 
attired native women—and was daily 
expecting his reward in the shape of a 
junior partnership and the hand of the 
youngest Miss Bird. 

Being of an amebalike simplicity of 
character, Wilcarnis had poured out his 
own uneventful history early in the ac- 
quaintance, and Gilbey especially had 
seemed inclined to value his confidence. 
There was something peculiarly sympa- 
thetic to Gilbey in the young consular 
appointee with his unfailing good na- 
ture and happy optimism. 

Plainly, Gilbey was neither optimistic 
nor happy, and little Wilcarnis worried 
over him a good deal in secret. He 
knew that Gilbey’s business, the “Royal 
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Liverpool Insurance Company,” with 
headquarters in San Francisco Street, 
was in a most flourishing condition, and 
never in all his talks had he ever men- 
tioned any family troubles, so that Wil- 
carnis couldn’t make out what it was 
that was troubling him. 

It was Gilbey himself who, one eve- 
ning when their friendship was about 
a month old, suddenly illuminated Wil- 
carnis’ perturbed mind. They were sit- 
ting alone in the patio, Brooks having 
gone to a dinner at the American em- 
bassy and Wilkins to the theater. The 
moonlight drenched the succulent rub- 
ber leaves in a bright radiance, and 
from across the avenida came the sound 
of a guitar and a Mexican love-song. 
The white smoke from their cigars 
curled away on the fragrant air as they 
puffed in silence. Suddenly Gilbey 
leaned back in his chair and held out 
his “Porfirio Diaz,” knocking away the 
ash meditatively. 

“Ever been engaged, Wilcarnis?” he 
asked bluntly. 

Wilcarnis blushed to the roots of his 
fair hair. Gilbey missed the blush—he 
was gazing in melancholy fashion at the 
moon which was just appearing over 
the patio—but Wilcarnis’ disavowal 
was so forcible that Gilbey withdrew 
his gaze from the heavens and looked 
at him suspiciously. 

“Ever been in love?” 

“Never—that is, once I came pretty 
near it; in fact, I was in love, but, of 
course, I never had a chance.” Wilcar- 
nis was speaking breathlessly and dis- 
connectedly. “There was a girl—I saw 
her at Lucerne—I never met her— 
never knew her name, but I knew she 
might have been the one for me—only 
she was engaged—I saw the ring on 
her finger. She was too pretty not to 
be engaged, you know, and so—I went 
away—lI didn’t want to stay, you see.” 

Gilbey grunted. 

“And a jolly good thing for you that 
you ran. My boy”—Gilbey leaned over 
and laid a paternal hand on little Wil- 
carnis’ knee—“don’t ever get tied up if 
you can help it. Run every time if 
necessary. This thing of being “en- 
gaged is the devil!” 
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Wilcarnis stared at his friend in 
shocked, fascinated silence. 

“Then you are not engaged,” he man- 
aged to say at length. Gilbey smiled 
bitterly. 

“Ah, but I am. It isn’t a thing I 
talk much about. One’s mistakes don’t 
make pleasant conversation, as a rule.” 

“Mistakes ?” 

“Yes, it was a mistake—the worst 
one I ever made. I know I deserve to 
have you think me a confounded cad.” 
Gilbey frowned and flung away his 
half-smoked cigar. “Of course I 
wouldn’t speak of it to any of the fel- 
lows here, to any one who will meet 
her 2 

“Of course not,” assented Wilcarnis 
sympathetically. He was glad Gilbey 
looked at it in that way ; his own gentle- 
manly sensibilities had undoubtedly 
been shocked at first by Gilbey’s atti- 
tude. 

“But hang it all! It is a relief to 
speak of it to you, Wilcarnis.” By this 
time Gilbey was pacing up and down 
the patio, like an Isthmian tiger. 

Wilcarnis drew a deep breath and 
braced himself for the revelation. “If 
it’s any relief to you, Gilbey,” he be- 
gan tentatively. 

“T’ve got only myself to thank, and 
there are other fellows right here in 
Mexico City in the same box,” Gilbey 
flung out from the end of the patio. 
“T’ve only done what others have done. 
I hadn’t known her long, but I thought 
I loved her and I was coming out here. 
It was the separation that hurried 
everything. You see, I couldn’t leave 
her without settling things and—and 
so she accepted me, and said she'd wait 
for me.” He sank down in his chair 
again and lit a cigarette with a trem- 
bling hand. 

“And now?” murmured little Wil 
carnis. 

Gilbey turned on him fiercely. “Now, 
don’t you see everything is changed? 
I’ve changed, too—I’m a different man. 
I’m not the Gilbey who thought he was 
in love! Four years of separation, of 
growth, of a strange, new existence for 
me—— Oh, can’t you understand how 





I feel?” 


Gilbey groaned in the ex- 
tremity of his misery. 
“Perhaps she has changed, too; per- 


” began Wil- 





haps she has forgotten 
carnis hopefully. 

Gilbey turned a blazing eye upon 
him, and the suggestion shriveled on 
Wilcarnis’ lip. 

“Changed! Forgotten! My dear fel- 
low, you don’t know women. Read 
this!” And he drew a cablegram from 
his pocket and tossed it over to Wil- 
carnis. 

For an instant there was a silence 
while little Wilcarnis made out the mes- 
sage by the light of the moon. It was 
signed “L. M.,” and the purport of it 
was clear and to the point. He handed 
it back to Gilbey as carefully as though 
it had been a high explosive. 

“When did this come?” asked Wil- 
carnis under his breath. 

“This afternoon. But I have felt for 
some time that it must come. She—she 
has been awfully unhappy at home— 
there is a stepmother—and of course 
she turns to me. She’s coming out 
here to marry me in three weeks.” Gil- 
bey’s mournful voice trailed off into in- 
articulateness. 

“I—I should think it would make a 
chap feel confoundedly happy—and— 
lucky and—that sort of thing to have a 
girl as fond of him as she seems to be 
of you, Gilbey,” stammered little Wil- 
carnis in a burst of emotion and blush- 
ing furiously again. 

Gilbey turned wearily in his chair. 
“How would you like to marry a 
stranger in three weeks? For she is a 
stranger to me. It seems a thousand 
years ago since that summer we knew 
each other. It’s all like a dream. I 
wish I could wake up.” 

“What are you going to do about it, 
poor old chap?” 

“Go through with it, of course. I’m 
not a scoundrel or a coward, either.” 
Gilbey was breathing hard. 

Little Wilcarnis stood up and 
stretched out a sympathetic hand. 
“Good night, Gilbey. I wish I could 
help some way or other. You know 
I’m your friend and that there’s noth- 
ing I wouldn’t do for you.” 

















“T’m sure of it, old fellow, and you’ve 
helped me by just letting me talk this 
over with you. There’s not another 
soul to whom I could have mentioned 
it.” 

“I’m glad you felt you could repose 
this confidence in me, Gilbey, and you 
may rely on me from to-night never to 
speak of this again, even to you,” said 
little Wilcarnis grandly. 

But this was the last thing Gilbey 
wanted. He wanted to talk, to unbur- 
den his soul, and having once opened 
himself to Wilcarnis, the temptation to 
continue to do so became irresistible. 
During the two following weeks, Gil- 
bey poured out the bitterness of his 
soul to little Wilcarnis, who was all 
sympathy and discretion. 

The third week Gilbey took to his 
bed. The nearness of the catastrophe 
overwhelmed him. Too much of a gen- 
tleman to shirk his duty, he was yet 
too sensitive a soul to meet his fate with 
calmness. The congratulations which 
poured in upon him—for the announce- 
ment of his engagement and approach- 
ing marriage to Miss Letty Manning 
had been made—only increased the se- 
cret unhappiness which was consuming 
him. As the day approached when the 
City of London was due to arrive at 
Vera Cruz with Miss Manning aboard, 
Gilbey grew worse and worse, and it 
was little Wilcarnis who made all the 
arrangements. It was Wilcarnis who 
rushed around and suggested to Mrs. 
Jerrold, the wife of the British consul, 
to invite the English girl to her house 
on her arrival in Mexico City; it 
was Wilcarnis who saw the Reverend 
Mr. Montague, minister of the English 
Church, and arranged for the cere- 
mony; it was Wilcarnis who asked Gil- 
bey’s ushers, and bought Gilbey’s wed- 
ding-ring; and it was finally Wilcarnis 
who had to go down to Vera Cruz to 
meet the bride. 

This last duty Gilbey had honestly 
intended to perform himself, but Brooks 
and Wilkins and little Wilcarnis held a 
consultation over his prostrate form, 
and decided that if Gilbey wanted to go 
through the ceremony without fainting 
away or otherwise disgracing himself, 
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he had better stay in bed and let some 
one else go down to Vera Cruz and 
bring the bride up to Mexico City. 

Of course Wilcarnis was the first to 
offer his services, and Gilbey grateful- 
ly accepted them. Even a respite of 
thirty-six hours seemed like a godsend, 
Gilbey acknowledged with shame to 
himself, 

“You’ve done so much for me, I hate 
to ask this of you, too, Wilcarnis,” he 
said. “You’ve put me under everlast- 
ing obligations to you. I feel like a 
damned coward.” And Gilbey hid his 
head in the bedclothes. 

“Don’t mention it, Gilbey,” replied 
little Wilcarnis earnestly. “How often 
have I told you that I’d do anything for 
you? You've been deucedly good to 
me since I struck Mexico City, and now 
that my time here is up and I’ve got to 
go on to San Geronimo, I’m only too 
glad to do this last favor—if you call 
it that—for you. I wish to God I could 
really do something to_ pull you out of 
this hole!” 

“T ought to be shot, but ” And 
Gilbey rambled off again into a recital 
of his woes, his mistakes, and the dire 
consequences to the girl who loved and 
trusted him. 

“Don’t think for a minute I blame 
you, Gilbey,” said the patient Wilcarnis. 
“T understand just how it has all hap- 
pened. Sometimes things just seem to 
get infernally mixed. You haven’t run 
away as many a fellow might. It’s 
confoundedly tough luck that your 
friends can’t help you in a place like 
this, but this is where friendship doesn’t 
cut much figure.” And he sighed as 
he wrung Gilbey’s hand in farewell and 
started for the Buena Vista Station. 

He was to take the evening train 
which was scheduled to reach Vera 
Cruz at eight the next morning. This 
gave him plenty of time to meet the 
City of London, which was due about 
noon. He and Miss Manning would 
take the night train from Vera Cruz 
back to the capital, and in another 
twelve hours Wilcarnis’ responsibility 
would be at an end and Gilbey in pos- 
session of his bride. 

It must be confessed that, in spite of 
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his protestations of friendship for Gil- 
bey, little Wilcarnis was anything but 
happy as he settled himself in a coach 
of the Mexican Railway, and prepared 
for the journey before him. Women 
were fearsome creatures to him, even 
viewed at a distance, and the mere 
thought of presenting himself to an un- 
known female and assuming charge of 
her for twenty-four hours reduced Wil- 
carnis to a nervous state bordering on 
collapse. The more he thought of it, 
the more appalling did his errand seem 
to him. 

Sleep was out of the question. He 
went into the observation-car and gazed 
anxiously out into the night. By the 
light of the young moon Wilcarnis 
could make out the shimmering, wraith- 
like peaks of Popocatepetl and Ixtac- 
cihuatl, as the train rushed eastward 
toward Guadalupe, and the “White 
Woman” herself did not seem more 
formidable to him than did the un- 
known English girl steaming toward 
Vera Cruz. Downward through the 
night the train dropped; from Esper- 
anza, down, down to Orizaba and Cor- 
doba, toward the sea-level and Vera 
Cruz, and with every descending mile, 
Wilcarnis’ courage sank, too. 

But much as he pitied himself, his 
deepest commiseration was for the un- 
fortunate and absent Gilbey. How dif- 
ferent it would all be, he thought re- 
gretfully, were Gilbey hastening on his 
way to meet his bride, love in his heart 
and hope and joy his companions! Wil- 
carnis sighed. He could imagine, for 
he knew how different his own miser- 
able feelings would be—and he blushed 
in the darkness as the audacious idea 
crossed his suffering brain—were “the 
girl at Lucerne” steaming westward to 
meet him! 


It was an hour before the train was 
due to arrive from Vera Cruz when Gil- 
bey received the despatch. He was 
propped up in bed, wondering whether 
he was not too feeble to go to the sta- 
tion to meet Wilcarnis and Miss Man- 
ning ; and Wilkins and Brooks, who had 
foregathered in Gilbey’s room to inform 
themselves of the patient’s condition, 
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were holding a consultation on the sub- 
ject, when young Montague brought in 
the telegram. 

Gilbey turned deathly pale when he 
caught sight of the bit of paper and tore 
it open with a faltering hand. It was 
a night-message, dated the day before, 
and was so long that it looked more 
like a confidential letter than a tele- 
gram. As he read his pallor gave place 
to a deep crimson. When he had fin- 
ished he looked around at the three anx- 
ious men grouped about his bedside. He 
handed the message to Wilkins. 

“Read that,” he said in a tomblike 
voice. And Wilkins read: 


“Met Miss Manning at dock. She is the 
girl at Lucerne. First and only love. Were 
married this afternoon. 3ishop of Porto 
Rico. Going direct to San Geronimo. Over- 
joyed to help you. God bless you. Happiest 
man alive. WILCARNISs.” 


It was too monstrous to be true! As 
Gilbey realized that little Wilcarnis had 
appropriated the girl he was to marry, 
he felt a sudden and violent return of 
his old fondness for her. All memory 
of his own defection melted away in the 
hot flame of his anger against Wilcar- 
nis. He had been treated outrageously 
by the man he had befriended! A 
poignant sense of injury, a great wave 
of self-pity swept over the indignant 
Gilbey. He thirsted for five minutes 
with Wilcarnis. 

“And he called himself my friend,” 
said Gilbey bitterly when he could 
speak. He was sitting up in bed by 
now, and the flush in his face made him 
look quite well and decidedly fierce. 

“The scoundrel !” 

“The—the low villain!” 

“The betrayer of friendship!” 

“What does he mean by ‘overjoyed 
to help you’?” queried young Montague 
in a quavering voice. 

“That’s what I want to know,” said 
Gilbey savagely. He was tearing at the 
bedclothes and punching the pillows in 
such a bloodthirsty way that Brooks 
was glad little Wilcarnis was safely on 
his way to San Geronimo. “That's 
what I want to know! Does he think 
stealing your fiancée from you, deliber- 

















ately alienating the affection of the girl 
who has loved and trusted you, the 
girl you are going to marry, and marry- 
ing her yourself, simply because—be- 
cause you may have made an ass of 
yourself on a few—on several iy 
Gilbey was almost inarticulate by now 
—‘occasions—is helping you?” 

“Had no idea little Wilcarnis had 
sand enough to skiddoo with any girl 
in that romantic fashion,” returned 


Wilkins. 
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“It’s infernally scoundrelly of him, 
there’s no denying it.” And Brooks 
chewed at the ends of his mustache. 

“He’s a dirty villain,” mumbled 
young Montague savagely. 

Gilbey held up a trembling hand. 
“Wilcarnis is a villain if you like, and 
a scoundrel, and all the rest of it, but 
what hurts me most is his ingratitude” 
—Gilbey looked around upon his strick- 
en hearers and spoke in a hollow voice 
—‘the ingratitude of man!” 





LOVE 


[ OVE and I went wandering 


AND I 


all on a summer day, 


The red rose gave us greeting, the lilies lit our way, 
And high above each lucent pool, a mated bird sang clear: 
“Love is the lord of life and death at the flowering of the year.” 


Love and I went wandering an Indian summer day, 

In every orchard apples burned, and every wood’ was gay; 

Yet in a sheltered nook we heard a laggard robin flute: 

“Love is the lord of life and death when flowers have come to fruit.” 


Love and I fared forth again all on a bitter day, 

The good green world that laughed before all grim and icy lay; 
And low beside a cottage-hearth we caught a fleeting breath: 
“Love that has gone though life with me abides with me in death.” 


Love and I go faring on through fine or stormy weather, 

Or smooth the way or rough the way we follow it together. 
And ever from the shining heights, a faery voice we hear: 
“Love ruleth life and time and space 








and love is always near.” 
Martua McCuttocH-WILLIAMS. 
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was. palpably a 
Washington boarding- 
house. No one could 
have mistaken it. The 
institutional hat-rack 
in the hall, flanked by 
“Belshazzar’s Feast” 
and a framed floral 
supplement to the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal,.betrayed it. The old darky in 
shabby ministerial black who opened the 
door could have belonged to nothing 
else. Yet there was an atmosphere of 
informal comfort in the room into which 
Adams was ushered. The prehistoric 
velvet-covered “set” was disposed in 
chat-inviting groups, the sofa was mer- 
cifully hidden by a profusion of cush- 
ions, and the well-worn rug was of a 
cheerfully uncompromising red. Then, 
too, in spite of evident cleanliness, there 
was a pleasant suggestion of use in the 
homely disorder of the center-table with 
its green-shaded reading-lamp and piles 
of books and magazines. The old col- 
ored man who admitted Adams discov- 
ered some cigar ashes in a little tray, 
and removed them with an indignant 
muttering about “those no-count yaller 
gals!” 

“Mr. Tucker Beverly, sah? I will in- 
quire ef he is at home,” he replied to 
Adams’ question, in the painstaking ac- 
cents of his race when it revels in the 
flourishes of “education.” “Miss Joan 
came in ‘bout five minutes ago,” he said 
eagerly, with a subtle change of intona- 
tion. 

John Francis Adams stared at him a 
moment with a slightly wooden expres- 
sion. He had not called for ‘Miss 
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Joan,” he had never even heard of 
her. 

“Won't you take a seat, sah?” And 
the old man fussed hospitably about 
him. “Here is the Post, sah, and last 
night’s Star.’ He drew a chair beside 
the window, raised the shade to let in 
the mild spring air, opened the paper 
with a flourish, and shuffled away. 

Mr. Adams gazed around him a mo- 
ment with supercilious eyebrows, and 
then buried himself in his memoran- 
dum-book. He really had very little 
time to spare for this interview; any- 
way, he felt he was making rather an 
ass of himself by following up this 
matter of postmasters’ claims. He was 
new to the House, and young enough 
to be self-conscious where his dignity 
was concerned. There had been some 
carelessly suppressed smiles over his in- 
terest in the circular letter of this 
“Tucker Beverly, Esquire, of Ken- 
tucky.” 

Mason had said: “So the old man has 
tackled you, has he? He’s great on 
new members.” 

Adams hated to be laughed at. The 
healthy red in his clear skin deepened 
at the thought of it—he had the com- 
plexion that goes with red hair and is 
so plentifully protected with freckles all 
one’s boyhood that it emerges childishly 
pure, to the confusion of manly affec- 
tations. 

Still, Adams had read the communi- 
cation in a methodical, painstaking way, 
and was more than half convinced of 
the justice of the case, even though it 
was set forth with a verbosity and 
sometimes an intemperance of style that 


























worried him. Adams had brought with 
him, together with the Harvard man’s 
conviction that it is the duty of every 
gentleman to further free trade and ul- 
timately save the country, a carefully 
hidden idealism which had survived a 
prosperous law practise in Boston. 

He was anxious to “purify politics.” 
He had, too, the sympathy of a sound 
and healthy nature with the under dog, 
and it struck him that these Southern 
postmasters had been badly used by the 
dingy morality of the Reconstruction 
Period. He had determined to inform 
himself further of the matter. But he 
had no intention of taking any action 
with regard to it, he told himself now. 
It was nearly five, too, and he had a lot 
»§ correspondence to get off before he 
dined with the Hillman-Houghs. Adams 
was entertained rather extensively, in 
spite of being a member, by the dis- 
criminating few in Washington who 
knew who the really good Massachu- 


setts families were. The fortune, too, 
of his old sea-captain grandfather, 


thriftily turned over many times, gilded 
the young gentleman’s close-cropped 
red head. The long wait made him re- 
gret his interest in the cases. 

“He forgot my card, too,” he grum- 
bled. “I shall have to do a lot of ex- 
plaining.” 

The darky reappeared. 


“Mr. Beverly, sah, am out, but Miss 


Joan will descend to the parlor,” he an- 
nounced ceremoniously. Then, with an 
abrupt change of tone, and sidling up 
to Adams with his confidence: 

“I tole Miss Joan she bettah lay right 
there on her baid tell dinner-time. She 
shore am all tired out, aftah dis hole 
day in dat offus. I doan’ know what 
they thinkin’ about to keep her there all 
day when she ain’ got home tell one 
o'clock from the Cahtahs’. But Miss 
Joan she would come’—looking severe- 
ly at Adams to see if he appreciated the 
honor done him. “Miss Joan——” 

Fle darted out the hall 
one was coming down the stairs. 

Out in the hall there was a remon- 
strating rumble, then a voice, a delicious 
voice, with an underlying ripple of 
laughter overlaid with beguiling pathos. 


into Some 
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“Now, Augustus, go ‘way. You cer- 
tainly do worry me to death. No—I 


didn’t get my feet wet. You go down- 
stairs. He isn’t going to eat me up. 
And Miss Mollie won’t like it a bit, 
you know you have. lots to do before 
dinner. No, I’m not tired % 

She was still laughing when she en- 
tered the room and met Adams’ direct 
brown eyes, singularly disconcerting 
with their light lashes and level gaze. 

The first glance conveyed to Adams 
little more than an impression of grace. 
The slender figure drooped a little as 
if from the fatigue of the day. Adams 
told himself he wasn’t especially im- 
pressed with this redoubtable ‘Miss 
Joan.” But then Adams was annoyed, 
the absurdity of being caught this way, 
when he had come on business, and 
very little time for it, too. And now 
this girl—it would take him ten minutes 
at least to get away decently. 

The girl was looking at him from a 
pair of very clear hazel eyes. They 
had a pretty droop in the upper lids, 
and they were darkly shaded. 

“My father is not at home,” she said. 
“He will regret it so much—and the 
loss of your time. Could you not leave 
a message with me?” 

“T beg your pardon—I'm afraid,” he 
stumbled along awkwardly. “It was 
just a matter of some cases 7 








“The post-office cases?” she asked 
quickly. 
“Ves, I was interested——” 


She looked at him quickly. 

“You're not a claimant,” she decided 
immediately. 

He surprised her by smiling delight 
fully. 

“Well, no,” he said modestly. “The 
cases date from sixty-four, don’t they? 
I can’t claim such hoary antiquity.” 

“You might have been a son of one 
of them,” she protested. 

“No, I’m merely here to ask for in- 
formation.” 

“You don’t look like 
said musingly. 

“No, I’m only a member from Massa 
chusetts.” 

“Oh—how funny! 
young!" She burst 


a reporter,” she 


Why, you look so 


into irresistible 
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laughter. “It seems so odd, you know. 
You must look so queer up there with 
those musty old things—they are musty, 
some of them,” she said apologetically. 

Adams’ boyish  sensitiveness had 
taken alarm; he was crimson. 

“I don’t see anything so humorous 
about it. They thought me old enough 
to elect me,” he said haughtily. 

She was serious in an instant; the 
hazel eyes looked at him pathetically, 
then brightened. 

“And you are really interested in the 
cases,” she said. “How lovely! Fa- 
ther will be so happy—and so sorry he 
is out. Perhaps I can tell you what you 
want to know,” she added hopetully. 

“T’m afraid you couldn't, really’—he 
did want to be kind to her—‘‘I want to 
know a little more about the history of 
the cases.” 

Miss Beverly seated herself promptly. 
Adams noted to himself that what she 
really wore was a white blouse with a 
trim dark skirt; he had had the impres- 
sion of a Doucet costume—if that was 
what Cousin Maude was always talking 
about. 

“T think I can tell you what you want 
to know,” she said, with modest convic- 
tion. 

“T don’t believe you understand——” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” She smiled with 
superior knowledge. “The law was 
framed to remedy a great outrage, sir.” 

She was leaning back in her chair, 
her hands interlaced under her softly 
rounded chin, her eyes almost closed 
and looking into space. Her voice took 
on a pompous sonorousness. 

“Prior to the Act of June 4, 1864, 
the postmasters in the States south of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line were paid the 
merest pittance, based on the returns of 
ten years before. In many cases the 
business had increased enormously dur- 
ing the term of office, entailing great 
expenditure for office-rent and clerk- 
hire to discharge duties, which, under 
their oath of office, they were bound to 
perform. To remedy these abuses the 
Act of June 4, 1864, was framed and 
passed, an act which directed that the 
salaries should be paid on a basis of 


service in myself. 
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commissions determined by a biennial 
readjustment applied retroactively. But 
a rogue and shyster——” 

Adams started violently at these as- 
tounding words. But there was no 
shade of emotion in her voice, it was 
smooth and sonorous as ever. It went 
on and on, its eloquence submerging 
him in a sea of sound until he felt him- 
self losing all consciousness of meaning. 
“The Act of June 4” recurred rhyth- 
mically; he occasionally distinguished 


“The post-office department”; and 
“rogue” and “shyster” and ‘“‘ignora- 
mus” seemed alarmingly frequent; 


otherwise, he found himself helplessly 
watching the movement of her daintily 
curved upper lip, with the tiny mole at 
the upper right-hand corner which 
seemed to have been placed there by 
coquettish design. 

Miss Beverly paused a moment—to 
become aware that her guest was watch- 
ing her dumbly, with amazed eyes and 
half-open mouth. Suddenly she went 
off into a spasm of laughter. 


“Oh, please don’t look like that, 
please, please don’t!” she gasped. ‘“In- 
deed I won't do it any more! I can 


stop, really I can!” 

““How—how did you learn it all?’ he 
managed to ask. 

“How could I help it?’ she demanded 
tragically. “I’m a _ whole life-saving 
If you knew father 
She paused dramatically. “He 
was never known to stop talking of the 
post-office cases of his own accord. We 
have timed him. One evening—just in 
the course of ordinary conversation—he 
talked from seven to eleven. There 
were relays of listeners; every one of 
Cousin Mollie’s boarders volunteered. 
And I finally steered him off to bed, still 
good for as much more. Whenever I 
see an expression of distress on the face 
of the person he’s talking to, I offer my- 
self a vicarious atonement. You don’t 
wonder now, do you?” 

Adams with difficulty looked away 
from her mischievous face and felt it 
necessary to disapprove. The Radcliffe 
and Vassar girls with whom he had a 
limited fellowship would never have 
been so unfilial. And yet the little face 





























was so charming! But it changed 
again sharply. 

“It’s his life, you know?” she said 
simply, and somehow her tone brought 
the moisture to his eyes. “Still one has 
to laugh sometimes, people do look so 
hopeless.” She gurgled again irre- 
pressibly. “And it is remarkable that 
any one can talk so long. But he is 
wonderful, Mr. Adams.” She faced 
him with shining eyes. “For forty years 
now he has fought this thing, he won't 
give it up. Every administration is 
against him, he has been laughed at, 
denounced, insulted. But year after 
year, never doubting that he will win in 
the end—for his postmasters who have 
become like his own—he defies the 
whole government. I think he rather 
likes to fight.” She laughed uncertain- 
ly. “Everything he had has gone of 
course; he was wealthy in the begin- 
ning—they really ought to give us a re- 
bateage on stamps. But I wouldn't have 
him give it up. Don’t you see, it would 
mean confessed failure? Most of the 
poor old postmasters are dead, they've 
had such hard lives there in the South, 
the older men who can’t adapt them- 
selves. People begin to call the cases 
‘dead claims.’ But he hasn’t given up, 
he never will—it would kill him, I 
think.” There were tears in her eyes 
now. 

Adams, with a'tender impulse of sym- 
pathy, amazingly new to him, turned 
his eyes away from her and fumbled 
clumsily with the papers that he had 
brought. When he looked up she was 
daintily calm as ever. He felt con- 
vinced of the justice of the cases. 

\dams found it imperatively neces- 
sary to come back to the business dis- 
cussion. 

“Can you tell me why adjustments 
were made retroactively?” he asked. 

“No, indeed, I don’t understand a 
thing about it,” she laughed. 

He looked his astonishment. 

“Oh, I’m just a human phonograph,” 
she said gravely. “A phonograph 
doesn’t have to understand. And then 
it’s the men I feel for—and my father. 
It has meant so much to them, this 
hope of a little money ; and to him, too.” 
10 
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“Perhaps you can tell me a little, 
then, of what you feel?” he suggested 
gently. 

And tell him she did, simply, clearly, 
the story of the attempt to right the 
wrong done to these thousands of coun- 
try postmasters; how her father had 
come to Washington from Kentucky to 
press the claims for his clients, and had 
remained ; how he had secured the pas- 
sage of. the law, which had fallen still- 
born from its passage because of the an- 
tipathy to everything Southern in the 
years following, the war. 

“If he had been willing to bribe— 
they call it giving ‘fees,’ ’’ she explained, 
with a simplicity that was instinct with 
contempt, “he might have succeeded 
long ago. Just lately a man named Wil- 
cox * She checked herself. “It 
makes them angry, you know, when he 
refuses—and he isn’t very tactful about 
it—and then he has made another 
enemy. It has been so long now that it 
is necessary to have another law passed 
to execute the first. But our friends 
were very kind, and they got an office 
for me; you don’t know how pleasant it 
is, too. We really get along delightful- 
ly. Oi course I have given up all hope, 
but it is so much better for father to 
hold on to it. Just last year we really 
thought it was going through in the 
House, but there was no one to engineer 
it properly, so it fell thraugh. We can’t 
always spare as much money out of my 
salary for postage as father thinks he 
needs, but——” She suddenly realized 
how much she was saying and blushed 
painfully. 

But Adams for once was oblivious of 
the breach of good form. 

“Does he ” he began indignantly, 
and then he, too, checked himself. This 
thing was getting on his nerves. He 
rose suddenly and held out his hand. 
All his stiffness came back. 

“Are you thinking of—looking into 
it?” Joan inquired wistfully. 

He took her hand. “TI shall take it 
up,” he said as if a gage had been flung 
before him. 

Joan watched him from the window. 
He walked down the street with his 
chin up. Joan looked at her hand, 
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tingling still from his grasp, with af- 
fectionate interest. 


“And I don’t even know his name,” 


she said. 
Il. 


On the third of March, nearly a year 
after the April day when he had met 
Joan—and incidentally, the last day of 
the short session—Adams_ telephoned 
Mr. Beverly to come to the House. His 
bill had been reported by the post-of- 
fice committee and was to be voted on. 
The message was delivered while the 
Kentuckian and his daughter were still 
at dinner. 

Joan helped her father silently into 
his greatcoat and then hurried on her 
own wraps. They went out into the 
street, quiet at this time in that dignified 
quarter of older Washington that lies 
west of the White House and south of 
the Avenue. It was still day, but the 
raw chill in the air was disheartening. 
Father and daughter squared their 
shoulders and walked bravely down the 
street. Joan even smiled to herself; she 
was glad that the end was in view. But 
in the car when she caught her father’s 
eye she stopped smiling. He, too, was 
thinking that it was the end. 

Adams had interested Ambrose Wal- 
ker, the junior senator from his State, 
in Beverly’s bill—Walker needed the 
Adams clan in his fight for another 
term. “A Bill Providing for the Read- 
justment of Postmasters’ Salaries Un- 
der the Act of June 12, 1870,” had been 
dexterously slipped through the Senate 
during an interim of the tariff debate in 
the closing days of the long session. A 
moment had been seized when there was 
a majority of Southern members and of 
Walker’s especial cronies. The gpposi- 
tion to it had not been tested. 

As Joan and her father took posses- 
sion of two seats in the front row of the 
gallery, happily vacant, they were con- 
scious of rather more than the usual dis- 
order in the auditorium below. It was 
so near the end of the session that the 
members, like great schoolboys, were 
growing restive under the necessary 


routine of business. Apparently the 


bill had not been read. Pages were 
hurrying about, groups were gathered 
in informal discussion of all sorts of 
topics, there was a general stir and un- 
rest in the air. 

Joan shivered a little. The cold out- 
side had chilled her, and her trim, well- 
fitting walking-suit was not very heavy 
—one really needed furs in this weather. 

“Well, if the bill goes through, I can 
have them, ermine and seal, if I want. 
Wouldn’t it be heavenly to have enough 
money!” For a moment the realization 
of the comparative wealth that the fees 
from the thousands of cases would mean 


dazzled her. And she let herself en- 
joy it for a moment before she put it 
away. It was dangerous to hope, it 


was safer to prepare against defeat— 
but Joan had had to starve herself of 
so many things. How could she tide 
her father over the shock of failure? 
He was so confident. 

She looked at him, admired for the 
hundredth time the noble toss of iron- 
gray hair over the magnificent forehead, 
the brilliant eyes overhung with bushy 
eyebrows, the bold curve of his nose 
and sighed. She felt sure that if he 
were defeated this time he would never 
rally, he was too old. Joan was not 
quite herself, despondency was easier 
than hope. 

The Speaker’s gavel sounded, the 
clerk was reading something. A phrase 
or so ascended to them. Tucker Bev- 
erly sniffed the approaching battle like 
an old war-horse. He leaned over the 
balcony as if he would direct his co- 
horts. He turned to his daughter. 

“Well, Joan, it’s on!” 

She smiled tenderly at him. 

“Are you confident, father ?” 

“Yes, yes, we can’t fail.” He spoke 
almost angrily. “Adams has prepared 
the ground thoroughly. I could hardly 
have done it better. They can’t be 
such fools and scoundrels. There is just 
one thing I don’t like. That shyster of 
a Wilcox, that puppy from Indiana 
you know, he wanted me to give him a 
fee for putting it through.” He spoke 
with fine contempt. “Well, he’s fight 
ing it all he can, Adams telephoned me 


























yesterday. Adams doesn’t _ think, 
though——”_ He _ stopped to listen. 
There was a cessation of the clerk’s 


monotonous voice, another was speak- 
ing. 

But Joan wasn’t listening. Adams’ 
name had started her into a revery. She 
was in the grasp of profound depres- 
sion. Wilcox, her father, the bill, even 
Adams’ energy, what were they to her? 
He hadn’t been to see her for three 
weeks. The memories of their meeting, 
the visits to.confer with her father which 
had grown into calls on herself, the 
long happy weeks which Adams, under 
pretext of business, .-had idled away in 
he heat of a Washington summer— 

ith her whenever he could be—the 
weeks of her “leave” in the Shenandoah 
valley, where he, too, had contrived to 
be, the joy of his clean vigorous life, 
the firmness of his lips under the close- 
cropped mustache, the look in his eyes— 
what was the possibility of a few thou- 
sands to these? 

And what if the bill were defeated? 
couldn’t feel much worse. He 
hadn’t been to see her for three weeks! 
And it had surely meant something 
when he looked at you that way and 
said: “I’m almost afraid to risk it, but 
I’ve got to tell you—something—to- 
morrow.” He must have meant—some- 
thing when he said it that way. Her 
face scorched when she remembered 
how her lips had trembled. What could 
have happened? There must have been 
something. But if he didn’t care, after 
all——— 

There seemed to be a debate going 
on. But everything was passing before 
Joan in a haze and she scarcely heard. 
She saw her father glare down on a 
tight-lipped Vermont farmer who spoke 
warningly of the millions involved in 
the cases and advocated economy. <A 
clear-featured gentleman from Alabama 
spoke sympathetically of the privations 
of the claimants, the justice of the 
claims. With a sudden tightening of her 
breath, she recognized Adams when he 
rose, looking absurdly boyish in his 
rough business suit. She heard every 
word he said. é 
He spoke slowly, unemotionally. He 
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She 
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stated the principles involved clearly 
enough, but so dispassionately that he 
seemed indifferent. Joan clenched her 
hands with rage at his coolness. It 
seemed leveled at her. 

Another man rose; was recognized. 
She lapsed again into apathy, until she 
heard a smothered, furious ejaculation 
from her father. She leaned forward 
again. Adams was still standing. She 
heard Wilcox—whom she vaguely re- 
membered having seen—say something 
about “‘a personal interest of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in the case he 
is so ably presenting.” He spoke with 
an unmistakable sneer. Joan under- 
stood. There was a sudden silence, the 
men around the speaker listened. Adams 
stammered, tried to speak, his face was 
drenched in a flood of crimson. Men 
exchanged glances. 

Joan was in agony. 

“Oh, why does he look like that? | It 
makes him seem guilty! Say some- 
thing! Say something!” She almost 
screamed it aloud. ‘ 

Mr. Beverly half rose from his seat 
and tried to speak. -The man next to 
him pulled him down. 

Adams instinctively turned his burn- 
ing face toward the gallery, and met 
Joan’s.eyes. The shamed color ebbed 
back—it had almost killed him that he, 
John Francis Adams the third, should 
be so attacked. He was white now. He 
spoke with concentrated contempt. 

“The gentleman from Indiana has 
suggested to me in private this interpre- 
tation of my motives. He first spoke 
to me three weeks ago——” 

A shiver of understanding passed 
through Joan. Three weeks! But why 
had it been visited on her? He had seen 
her father. 

“At that time I demanded that he 
propose an inquiry before the House. 
As far as I know he has taken no such 
steps. He—doubtless has his own mo- 
tives for not desiring an investigation.” 
Adams was keeping an iron grip on 
himself. “But the ‘tu quoque’ is not a 
dignified form of argument. I prefer 
to state that if any proof can be offered 
that I am acting otherwise than from a 
firm conviction of the justice of these 
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claims, I will resign my seat in this as- 
sembly without delay. I demand the in- 
vestigation which the gentleman has re- 
fused to make. Has he direct charges 
to offer? I refuse to answer in- 
nuendo.” 

He waited a moment. Wilcox, still 
sneering, but with an attempt at fa- 
cetiousness, said: 

“T had no intention of suggesting an 
interest beyond one surely pardonable 
in so youthful a legislator. ‘He who 
loves a rosy cheek, or a coral lip ad- 
mires,’ can only sympathize with our 
young friend from Massachusetts.” 

A few members who knew Adams 
laughed indulgently, to many who had 
not heard clearly it was an unintelligi- 
ble interlude. But there were others 
who had been made to believe there was 
something sinister in the affair. And 
Joan understood Adams’ desertion. 

Adams waited coldly for Wilcox to 
finish, waited again for further com- 
ments. There were none, and he went 
on. But Joan’s distressed face, his sup- 
pressed rage at Wilcox, had done their 
work. This time his words burned 
themselves on the consciousness. 

There was silence when he ended: 

“And now the final issue is before us. 
These men whom the United States 
government has defrauded have had a 
hope in their lives, in many cases the 
only prospect of anything outside the 
most meager satisfaction of bodily 
needs. Many have died with that hope 
still unsatisfied. To many children it 
has been the only legacy. We have it in 
our power to-day to destroy this hope 
of justice, or to right—as far as may be 
after the ravage of years—the wrong 
that was done. We can glorify into 
success the almost incredible labor of 
the man who—for these people—has 
fought a powerful government single- 
handed. We can prove that the United 
States is too great to repudiate its just 


debts. We may do justice that good 
may come.” 
He took his seat. There was the 


murmur that may mean much or little. 
A few men gathered around Adams; 
Wilcox hurried off to rally his hench- 
There was no more debate. 


men. The 
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measure was read again by the clerk. 
It was put to vote. 

Mr. Beverly, his hands on the railing, 
stared straight in front of him, motion- 
less. Joan gripped the arm of her chair 
in terror. She knew that this meant a 
trial for life or death for her father. 
He had staked his highest wager. He 
was old. If he failed he could never 
fight again. Her own trouble was forced 
into the background, there was only her 
father. She tried to speak to him, but 
no words came. She put out her hand 
to him, but it fell on his arm unnoticed. 
The old hero was waiting his verdict— 
alone. 

To Joan’s amazement—so impossible 
did success seem to her at that moment 
—as the interminable roll was called, 
the ayes really seemed in the majority. 
She glanced at her father, he was busy 
counting. When, however, they were 
past the middle of the alphabet, and the 
ayes were clearly in the majority, his 
face began to flush and he cast a tri- 
umphant glance toward his daughter. 

Suddenly the roll-call ceased. They 
all bent forward to see what was the 
cause of it. The Speaker, avowedly hos- 
tile, was sending out pages in all di- 
rections. Tucker Beverly groaned—he 
knew the ruse. They were sending out 
for men who would vote against the bill, 
and defeat it. He sank back in his seat 
with a groan; the knife, which he had 
been nervously opening and shutting, 
cut deeply into his finger. 

Joan started, sick at the sight of 
blood, and then quietly bound her hand- 
kerchief about his hand. The old man 
never knew it. He sat looking vacantly 
out over the auditorium, his knotted 
hands sprawled inertly on his knees. 

Joan’s eyes were clinging desperately 
to Adams in this erisis which she vague- 
ly understood. He was following, with 
a white set face the ominous repetition 
of “No” that rewarded the Speaker’s 
recruiting. They were among the “U’s” 
in the alphabet. Suddenly Adams 
caught sight, through the open door, of 
two friends of his in the lobby, Vickery 
of Delaware and Watson from Indiana. 
He beckoned a page to him, wrpte a 
hasty note to each, and sent the page 

















off. He waited in tense suspense; he 
had lost the count, but he was afraid 
the vote had gone against them. Vic- 
kery and Watson sauntered toward 
their desks in time to say “Aye.” Four 
more votes, evenly divided, closed the 
list. 

Mr. Beverly had heard nothing since 
the Speaker’s men had voted. He was 
in a stupor of despair. Joan was look- 
ing at him with a sick throbbing in her 
heart when Adams’ note was brought 
to him. Joan read over his shoulder. 
Kt said: 


You have won. Ayes, 203; Nos, 202. 


Mr. Beverly looked at the paper a 
moment, unbelieving. Then he straight- 
ened his shoulders with a long sigh. He 
rose mechanically. 

“Oh, father!” said Joan. 

He didn’t hear her. 

“IT must lose no time, I must tell 
them,” he said. And Joan, half laugh- 
ing, half crying, followed in his wake. 

In the lobby he was besieged. He 
had become a feature of the place, and 
men who had been too indolent or too 
self-interested to work for him were 
good-naturedly glad he had won. He 
brushed them away serenely. His form 
became more erect. He was not elated, 
he had merely come into his own. 

Adams appeared and walked up to 
him with outstretched hands. 

“Come, come, we have a great deal to 
do,” said Beverly eagerly. “We must 
telegraph them all to-night.” 

“Father, dear, that’s impossible.” 
Joan was watching his rising excite- 
ment with some anxiety. “You must 
get some sleep.” 

“Sleep! Sleep!” he said impatiently. 
“Do you suppose I could sleep when 
they do not know? We must telegraph 
to-night. I am going home to prepare 
the lists.” 

“Father!” Joan touched his arm gen- 
tly, she was laughing mischievously. 

“Do you know it would take thou- 
sands of dollars to send your tele- 
grams!” ; 

“Well, what of that?” demanded the 
old man. 

“Where are you secreting your for- 
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tune?’ demanded Joan, with mock in- 
dignation. 

“Why—no—I haven’t the money, 
have I?” he said blankly. “But I must 
have some. I must notify them.” 

“Now, father,” said Joan, “they have 
waited all these years, they can wait a 
few days longer.” 

“They mustn't wait a day longer,” he 
said irritably. “It’s just that that I 
can’t bear. Why, one of them, a man 
from Laurentia, in Alabama, wrote me 
just to-day. He was bedridden, help- 
less; they were going to foreclose a 
mortgage. He begged me to buy his 
claim, to save him. Only this morning, 
and I couldn't do it.” He turned away, 
but not before they had seen the pain- 
ful tears gleaming angrily in his eyes. 
He dashed them away with an indig- 
nant knuckle. 

“T think I can arrange it, Mr. Bev- 
erly.” Adams’ quiet, matter-of-fact 
voice fell gratefully upon their distress. 
“A friend of mine in the Associated 
Press will send a despatch that will 
reach them just as quickly. It will be 
in all the morning papers. And—the 
man in Laurentia will be attended to. I 
will see that the money is advanced. But 
you must prepare the message imme- 
diately. Miss Beverly and I will wait 
here for you.” 

Mr. Beverly hurried away. Joan 
watched him wistfully. She was tell- 
ing herself that she could be glad for 
him even if his success had set a bar- 
rier between herself and her—love. She 
even said the word to herself now that 
she knew it was hopeless. She knew 
\dams’ sensitive regard for his repu- 
tation. And she was the daughter of 
the man whose bill he had championed ! 
Wilcox had opened her eyes to the way 
men look at such things. 

“Joan!” said Adams wistfully. 

She turned to him. 

“Are you not glad?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said—most unjoyfully. 

“Joan! I can’t stand it! I have been 
trying to keep away, but I can’t go on 
like this. I’ve—but you can’t know 
what it has been.” 

Joan smiled a little sadly to herself— 
and said nothing. 
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“I hadn’t thought. I suppose I was 
a blessed innocent—but—well, I 
couldn’t think of things like that when 
I was seeing you. And I didn’t see 
anything but you.. So when that—man 
opened on me three weeks ago it rather 
knocked me over. You know what that 
man said, that I had been—influenced. 
You know what a lie that was. You 
know that nothing but the justice of 
the case had a feather-weight of influ- 
ence with me.” 

Joan gave him one quick look, and 
then was discreetly silent. 

“But no one would believe that. If— 
if things had turned out as I wished— 
Confound* it, Joan, they would have 
been sure—— Oh, what a mess it all 
is!” he groaned. 

And Joan still said nothing. 

“Look here, Joan, you know I love 


you, don’t you? 





She started to deny it and said “Yes” 
instead. 

““And—do you love me, Joan?” His 
tone was boyishly beseeching. 

This time her “Yes” was braver. 

“T can’t give you up! I won't! But 
—they’ll say it was just an indirect way 
of getting the money, when you—marry 
me.” 

Joan raised her eyes. When they met 
his, those eyes, hazel, dark-fringed, with 
their adorable droop in the white upper 
lids, he suddenly knew how less than 
nothing was the clatter of scandalous 
tongues. And he blushed that he had 
not known it before. 

“You're right, Joan, you’re right— 
my——” His arms raised themselves 
spasmodically. He looked around him 
angrily. 

“Good Lord, Joan, let’s get out of 
this!” he said. 





SONG 


HE dream is o’er, and we awake; 
The morn is sweet and fair, 
Deep in the purple-scented brake, 
A bird song woos the air; 


Up the glad causeway of the east 


¢ 


The sun leaps evermore, 
Anon the noon shall spread her feast— 
Dear Love, the dream is o'er 


The dream is o'er, we did not deem, 
Dear Love, the stars would fade, 
We did not deem ’twas but a dream 

Of youth all undismayed. 
Look, where adown the saffron west 
Day leads her royal train; 
Within mine arms, upon my breast, 
Come, Love, and dream again. 


RosBert LovEMAN. 















































































From barber to evangelist. Religion as the basis of a drama, Sermons upon 
the stage. The Associate Players, “The Servant in the House” a play of ideas 
and daring, performed in a well-nigh flawless manner. Clyde Fitch’s “Girls,” 
although a silly little play, has “caught on.” “The Royal Mounted” neither bad 
nor good—perhaps polite melodrama. In “Don Quixote” E,H. Sothern makes 
plausible, appealing and vivid the great character of the Sorrowful Knight 





NCE there was a man_ receptions. He closed his little shop 
living in a small city that very afternoon, and moved away. 
of Central New York Five years later he was one of the best 
who had tried various known evangelists and temperance ex- 
occupations without horters in England. 





coming within even Thus the theatrical manager, when 
shouting distance of all other schemes fail, turns to reljgion 
prosperity. He had _ for the basis of his drama. And it is 


what his neighbors called a “gift of not surprising that Henry Miller, hav- 
gab,” an endowment which may be fully ing tested his luck at musical comedy— 
explained by the information that his the same being “The Lancers’’—and 
regular trade was that of barber. encountered disaster, has gone to the 

\s he leaned over his patients in other extreme and sought to preach a 
the barber’s chair he rehearsed his sermon—the same being “The Servant 
] 





monologues hourly until at length he in the House’—at ‘the regular box-of- 
became imbued with the idea that he fice rates. 
was a lecturer of force and magnetism. This is not written in disparagement 
Previously he had invested his talents of “The Servant in the House” which 
in a preae ting, paper-hanging and came to the Savoy Theater as a most 
lands cape-gardening, and had permitted appropriate offering of the Lenten sea- 
his wife to take in boarders. None of son. It is merely in the way of re- 
-|- these pursuits, however, satisfied the flection upon the forces at work in the 


cravings of a restless ambition that contemporary theater, just the same as 

goaded him on to honor without work. one might comment upon the personnel 
He had drenched my face in lather of Henry Miller's Associate Players, 

one day and was drawing his razor engaged in présenting the drama. 

over my chin, when suddenly he came About the time that the founders of 

to a full stop and blurted out: the New National Theater were pro- 
“Tang me, if I don’t try religion!” mulgating detailed accounts of their 
| have every reason to believe that plans, Mr. Miller airily announced that 

I was the last guest at his tonsorial he had an individual scheme for the 
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uplift of the American drama and the 
establishment of a National Theater. 
By hearing him through one learned 
that he referred to this band of “As- 
sociate Players,” and by examining the 
pedigree of these same Players one 
learned that every blessed member 
thereof was an Englishman. 

However, “The Servant in the 
House” is worthy, precisely as every 
serious effort of Mr. Miller is worthy. 
Charles Rann Kennedy, its author, 
heretofore has been known in this coun- 
try only as the husband of Edith Wynne 
Matthison, the delightful actress who 
portrayed Everyman in the quaint old 
morality play of that name. He now 
emerges from his marital and reflected 
glory as a playwright of ideas and dar- 
ing. 

“The Servant in the House” is in 
effect a modern morality play—a more 
intelligent attempt to accomplish what 
“The Struggle Everlasting’ so igno- 
miniously failed to attain earlier in the 
season. Its success or failure depends 
wholly upon the correct answer to the 
question: Do we, in any event, want a 
modern morality play? Is this the 
period when the play of symbolism and 
allegory will attract and hold?  Per- 
sonally, I have my doubts, and al- 
though the play is to be recommended 
for its boldness and uniqueness, the 
majority of playgoers will not find in 
it the entertainment they seek within a 
theater. 

Audacious in the extreme is the in- 
troduction of the character named 
Manson, obviously representing the 
author’s idea of the Son of Man. In 
Manson's: relation to the other charac- 
ters he is the Bishop of Benares, im- 
personating an East Indian butler in 
the house of his brother, the Vicar, 

The intent to present ‘Wanson as the 
reincarnation of the Nazarene is not 
disguised, but rather emphasized in 
speech, facial resemblance, and careful- 
ly arranged pictures of the Savior on 
the walls of the vicarage. When the 
Lord Bishop of Lancashire, in a rage, 
turns on Manson and tells him that he 
should be flogged, even hung up and 
crucified, Manson replies: 





“I have encountered similar hostility 
before from men of your class.” 

Bold, startling and presumptuous as 
is the treatment, it is not irreverent. 
Gently and tenderly Manson seeks to 
quell the tumult in the soul of his 
brother, the Vicar, whose chief sin 
seems to be—and therein lies a weak- 
ness of “The Servant in the House” as 
a drama—that he has disowned a 
drunken, shiftless brother, described as 
“a gentleman of necessary occupation.”’ 
That occupation is the cleaning of 
drains, and to the Vicar’s house comes 
the outcast in pursuance of his unpleas- 
ant duties. 

The five acts are played in a single 
setting, with only one intermission of 
more than a few seconds. The Bishop, 
the Vicar, the Drainman and Manson 
preserve the necessary contrast. The 
Bishop is “a bishop of stocks and 
bonds,” typifying Mammon. 

Manson puts uplifting thoughts in 
the mind of the Drainman. He takes 
him by the hand and calls him “com- 
rade.” Then he reveals the preed and 
hypocrisy of the Bishop and drives him 
from the house. Little by little he 
brings the Vicar and the Vicar’s wife 
to a broader sense of brotherly love, 
and convinces them that the Drainman 
must be taken to their hearts. 

Light breaks on the little household 
gradually, and one by one its members 
feel the influence, the gentleness, the 
great absorbing love of “the servant.” 
The most stirring and the most power- 
fully symbolic scene comes in the last 
act, where the Drainman, all covered 
with muck and filth, explains that he 
has examined the drains in the vicar- 
age and found that they, with all their 
foulness and rottenness, lead to the 
church. And underneath the church 
he has discovered a charnel-house, filled 
with rotting bones and stench and dis- 
ease. At the conclusion of his descrip- 
tion the Vicar, now thoroughly aroused, 
throws aside his churchman’s garb, 
rolls up his sleeves, and pledges him- 
self to go into the drains with his 
brother and remove the filth. 

During the absorbing harangue—and 
for sheer brutality and frankness its 

















equal is not known in the contemporary 
drama—the Drainman refers to Man- 
son—who, you are to understand, repre- 
sents the Savior—as “a bloke,” “a fair 
knock-out,” “togs on ’im like an Earl's 
Court Exhibition,” and “Ole Togs.” 

There is no better way to describe 
this remarkable play than to repeat the 
Drainman’s recital of the pollution’ he 
has found under the vicarage and un- 
der the church. 

Drainman: “I’m the drainman, see! 
Thought you might be mistakin’ me for 
summat else, if you wasn’t told. I 
came ’ere to talk about my job. P’raps 
you'll think as it ain’t a tasty subjic 
before a lot o’ nice, clean, respectable 
people as never ‘ad anything worse on 
their fingers than a bit of lawn-dirt, 
playing crokey; but some one ’as to see 
to the drains; some one ’as to clear up 
the muck of the world. I’m the one. 
An’ I’m ’ere to tell you about it. 

“Well, I come to this ’ouse this morn- 
in’, I don’t mind ownin’ it, in a rotten 
bad frame of mind. A bloke I met, 
as knowed me better than I knowed 
myself—’e changed me. Don’t know ’is 
name. “E was a fair knock-out—got 
togs on ’im like an Earl’s Court Ex- 
hibition—’e changed me; ’e taught me 
my own mind; ’e brought me back to 
my own job—drains. " 

“Moment I stuck my ’ead in this 
‘ouse, I knowed as summat was wrong 
in my line, and I ses to myself: “Wot 
oh, ’e ain’t such an almighty liar, arter 
all—that’s drains.” An’ drains it was, 
strike me dead—arskin’ your pawdon. 

“Well, soon as Ole Togs got done 
with ’is talk, I got my smeller dahn, 
follered up the scent, an’ afore I 
knowed where I was I was in it up to 
my eyes. 

“T followed up that drain—I wasn’t 
goin’ to stick till kingdom come inside 
your little mouse ‘ole out there. No, 
[ said: ‘Where's this leadin’ to? What’s 
the glory use o’ flushin’ out this 
blarsted bit of a sink, with devil knows 
wot stinkin’ cesspool at the end of it? 
So, up I go through the sludge, puffin’ 
an’ blowin’ like a bally ole cart-’orse. 
Strooth, it seemed miles. It ud ’a’ 
done your heart good, it would really. 
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Rats—'undreds on ’em, ma’am—I’m 
bitten clean through in places. ’Owever, 
I pushed my way through some’ow, 
‘oldin’ my nose and fightin’ for my 
breath, till at last I got to the end— 
and then I saw wot was the matter. 

“It’s under the church—that’s where 
it is. I know it’s the church, ’cos I 
’eard ‘The Church’s One Foundation’ 
on the orgin rumblin’ over my ’ead. 
You’d never guess wot I saw there, 
not if you was to try from now till 
glory aleloolyer. The biggest back- 
hander I ever did, s’help me. 

“Tt ain't no drain at all! It’s a grive. 
Yes, one o’ them whoppin’ great beer 
vaults as you shoves big bugses’ corpses 
inter. What d’yer think o’ that, now? 

“Talk abaht coffins an’ shrouds an’ 
bones an’ dead men gone to rot, they 
wasn’t in it, wot I saw dahn there. 
Madame Twosoes is a flea-bite to it. 
Lord! And the rats an’ the stink an’ 
the bloomin’ gravy thick up to your 
eyes—I never thought there could be 
such a lot o’ muck an’ dead things all 
in one place before. It was a fair 
treat, it was, I take my oath, Why— 
why, it may cost a man ’is life to deal 
with that little job.” 

Vicar: “The stench—the horror— 
the darkness!” 

Drainman: “What’s it matter if the 
comrides up above ’av light an’ joy 
an’ a breath of ’olesome air to sing by?” 

Vicar: “Then, by God and all the 
powers of grace, you shall not go 
alone. Off with these lies and make- 
believes! Off with these prisoner’s 
shackles! They cramp and stifle me. 
Freedom! Freedom! This is no 
priest’s work—it calls for a man. Now, 
if you’re ready, comrade, you and I, to- 
gether !” 

The performance of the play is well- 
nigh flawless. Tyrone Power’s por- 
trayal of the bestial, befouled Drain- 
man is tremendously convincing. Wal- 
ter Hampden has the delicate task of 
presenting Manson so that the charac- 
terization will not seem profane. He 
accomplishes it discreetly, gently and 
forcefully. 

And now, O you playgoers, look on 
that picture and then on this! “Girls” 
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is its subject; Clyde Fitch, its painter. 
Mr. Fitch never has been accused of 
introducing in any one of his plays— 
and “Girls” is his fiftieth—a hero, who 
at some stage of development did not 
reveal qualities of the cad. He has not 
deviated from this principle in his la- 
test play, for, true to the Fitchian type, 
the hero first presents himself as an in- 
terloper in the bedchamber of three 
young women who are disrobing for 
bed. The scamp doesn’t offer so much 
as an apology, but gathers the startled 
young women around him and tells 
them the story of an escapade with a 
married woman, the unexpected return 
of a doting old husband, and his doc- 
trine of any port in a storm. 

But when it comes to the weaker 
sex, Mr. Fitch knows every trick of 
character-drawing. Wherefore, Mr. 
Fitch himself must explain. He never 
approaches greatness unless he is lay- 
ing bare the soul of a woman, as nota- 
bly in the case of “The Truth.” 

Pity ’tis, ‘tis true, but fully twice as 
many persons are rallying nightly at 
the lobby of Daly’s Theater where 
“Girls” is established than at the por- 
tals of the Savoy where great moral 
truths, sermons, Scriptural teachings, 
and symbolism are on sale for the same 
price. In the vocabulary of the art- 
loving theatrical manager, “Girls” has 
“caught on,” and a silly little play it is 
at best. 

The plot is easy. Three young wom- 
en pledge themselves to be man-haters. 
They repeat their vow solemnly each 
evening over crossed hat-pins, and for 
a concluding ceremony assemble at the 
piano and sing ““No Wedding Bells for 


Me.’ The intrusion of Mr. Fitch’s 
hero sets their three hearts to flutter- 
ing. At the very beginning of the suc- 


ceeding act one of the trio announces 
her engagement to a theatrical man- 
ager, and the remaining two are clear- 
ly in love with the junior member of 
a law firm and his clerk respectively. 
The junior member is the intruder of a 
few evenings before, and—vwell, the 
whole thing is no more logical than the 
burlesque of “The Merry Widow” at 
Weber’s Music Hall next door. It 


merely is light and amusing and irre- 
sponsible. 

The chatter of the three heroines in 
their boudoir-drawing-room scene, the 
transformation of the bookcase, the 
Morris-chair and the window-seat into 
beds after the company has gone, and 
the glimpses of New York cliff-dwell- 
ing existence are ludicrous. The sec- 
ond act, laid in the law-office of an os- 
tensibly serious and dignified firm of 
practitioners, is impossible. 

- Two of the “Girls” have taken posi- 
tions in the office as stenographers. 
From the moment of their entry they 
rule supreme. They give orders to the 
venerable senior member and his junior 
partner, override the managing clerk, 
entertain and advise clients, issue or- 
ders to everybody in sight, and gener- 
ally conduct themselves in a manner to 
‘arn instant dismissal from any insti- 
tution other than an insane asylum or 
a Clyde Fitch comedy. 

As usual, Mr. Fitch has written 
brightly, if not always logically. The 
briskness, the breeziness, and the froth 
of the comedy doubtless are the quali- 
ties that appeal. He may not be aware 
of it, but the scenes in the law-office 
are in reality comic opera without mu- 
sic. 

The head-line in one of the morning 
newspapers aptly describes the net re- 
sult of “The Royal Mounted,” a play 
by the sons of the late Henry C. de 
Mille, that came late in the season to 
the Garrick Theater. The head-line 
read: “ ‘The Royal Mounted’ is not so 
bad.” The author of the line might 
have added, “And not so good,” and 
still kept within the boundaries of 
truth. 

Such novelty as the play possesses 
lies in its locale. It is a melodrama of 
the lumber-camps of the Canadian 
Northwest; a melodrama with the 
fangs removed, a play of adventure and 
excitement with nothing more thrilling 
than a murder by hearsay. We have 


had “polite vaudeville”; perhaps “Th« 
Royal Mounted” is polite melodrama. 
All of the situations we have met be- 
fore. We know them intimately. W<« 
call them by their first names, and 
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in desperation we call them other 
names. 

During the vogue of rag-time melo- 
dies there was a song in which the re- 
frain ran: “You was a good ole wagon, 
but you done broke down.” The same 
sentiment applies to the plot of “The 
Royal Mounted.” It is a good plot; 
it always was a good plot. Years and 
years ago we indorsed it, and we can- 
not go back on it now. At the same 
time we cannot be expected to become 
indecorously exuberant over the de- 
crepit old plot any more than we should 
expect to array ourselves in great- 
grandfather’s coat and be accepted as 
a 1908 fashion-plate. 

The Royal Mounted, concerning 
which the play has been written, is an 
organization of police. The members 
are recommended enthusiastically as 
the crackerjack coppers of the world, 
combining the cunning of Sherlock 
Holmes with the intrepidity of a mi- 
ning-camp sheriff. 

“There are four stages to a murder 
in the Northwest,” declares Lieutenant 
O’Byrne of the Mounted. “First, 
here’s the murder. Then there’s the 
\founted. Then there’s a hanging, and 
then there’s peace.” 

Cyril Scott was Lieutenant O’Byrne, 
and incidentally the star. O’Byrne is 
ent into a lumber-camp to run down 
a murderer, and discovers that the 
euilty man is his sweetheart’s brother. 
There you have the hoary old situation 
of deciding between love and duty. 
O’Byrne picks love, and is released 
from his predicament just before the 
final curtain by a simple explanation 
that might far more reasonably have 
heen made at the beginning. But then 
there would have been no play, and the 
Garrick Theater has been sadly in need 
f an attraction. 

O'Byrne, as portrayed by Mr. Scott, 
Was a species of Chauncey Olcott with- 
out song. He was not asked to strain 
such histrionism as he possesses, and 
he didn’t. 

\nd now step this way, ladies and 
gentlemen, for your romantic drama. 
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E. H. Sothern brought his long and 
brilliant engagement at the Lyric Thea- 
ter to a close with a new dramatization 
of “Don Quixote” by Paul Kester. Not 
until this stage version had found its 
“second wind” did the critics and the 
public begin to appreciate its full value. 

In the beginning, Mr. Kester en- 
deavored to retain too many of the ad- 
ventures. of Cervantes’ Sorrowful 
Knight. It was past midnight when 
the last curtain fell on the opening per- 
formance, and the impression carried 
away by the audience was that of hub- 
bub and hobgoblins. In less than forty- 
eight hours, Mr. Kester and Mr. 
Sothern, realizing the dangers of excess, 
administered the dramatist’s antifat 
remedy of scissors and blue pencil, and 
reduced the play to fit the post-perform- 
ance supper-hour of the Broadway con- 
tingent. 

In its second edition “Don Quixote” 
is worth an evening of any man’s time; 
not because it is per se a great play, 
but because it is a fairly coherent and 
rational dramatic version of one of the 
world’s most fascinating stories, and 
more especially because Mr. Sothern’s 
portrayal of the Sorrowful Knight is 
exquisitely pathetic, splendidly dignified, 
and doggedly consistent. 

As Don Quixote Mr. Sothern has 
made plausible, appealing and vivid one 
of the greatest figures in literature. 
Beginning with his make-up—a tri- 
umph in itself—he struck the right 
note. Through all the vagaries of the 
deluded knight he never for an instant 
lost the chivalrous bearing born of a 
beautiful soul. And through all the 
commotion the pathos of the character 
das dominant. When this Don Qut- 
xote, in the midst of a jeering, ribald 
assemblage, cried out, “Dulcinea is the 
fairest woman in the world,” one was 
moved to wish that the delusion was 
true. 

Mr. Sothern’s individual perform- 
ance justified the effort. Those that do 
not find much to admire and enjoy in it 
are disrespectfully invited to attend a 
performance of “Girls.” 
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Some of the good things, present and to come, in Ainslee’s. Rex Beach’s “The 


Barrier” on 


e whole interesting, although it strains credulity a bit. 


“Flower 


o’ the Orange,” by Agnes and Egerton Castle, exceedingly well done. A very 
charming book is “The Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode,” by 


Marie Van Vorst. 
and repulsive. 
ingenious mystery story. 
lesson in matrimony. 


May Sinclair’s “The Judgment of Eve” incredibly sordid 
“The Coast of Chance,’”’ by Esther and Lucia Chamberlain, an 

Neith Boyce’s “The Bond” may be called a 
A book to be read with thorough refreshment 
is Martha G. D Bianchi’s “A Modern Prometheus.” 


“The Silver Blade,” 


by Charles E Walk, is a detective story with at least one novelty 


PR. FRASER’S com- 
plete novel in this 
number of AINSLEE’s 
is, according to our 
way of thinking, as 
good a story of its 
kind as any that has 
appeared since — he 
wrote and published his novel called 
“Thoroughbreds.” 

The recent agitation on the subject 
of betting at race-tracks has naturally 
and properly emphasized the abuses 
that have grown up in connection with 
horse-racing, but apart from the evils 
of gambling nothing has been said 
against contests of speed between high- 
bred horses. Mr. Fraser’s story is en- 
tirely free from this unpleasant element, 
and he has made an interesting, exci- 
ting and dramatic tale. 

As we promised last month, Mr. 
Steel Williams contributes another 
Western story, and he will continue to 
do so indefinitely. His work is stead- 
ily improving, as every one who reads 
him can testify, and the July number 
will have the best story in his series 
thus far. 

Among other 
number will be 
Doctor Henry C. 





features in the July 
a complete novel by 
Rowland which, we 


predict, will be considered among the 
best that have ever appeared in AINs- 
LEE’S, if, indeed, it is not given the 
highest rank. It is written with a dash 
and spontaneity that are characteristic 
of Doctor Rowland’s style, and bears 
testimony to his love of his work and 
the sincerity with which it is done. It 
is full of action from beginning to end, 
and the characters are of the sort that 
compel interest and attraction. 

We venture to say that all our read- 
ers will be particularly interested in the 
announcement that O. Henry will have 
a story in the July number, and not 
only that, but he will be among the 
contributors several times more before 
the end of the year. It seems hardly 
worth while to say more than this, be- 
cause we have hitherto said so much 
about him, and also because nothing 
that can be said further than this will 
convey anything new to readers of 
magazine fiction. 

Besides these authors, it will be of 
much interest to the reading public to 
know that Mrs. Wilson Woodrow will 
have another of her charming stories 
in the July number. Anne Warner has 
contributed a short story in her best 
vein, and Virginia Tracy will be repre- 
sented by an absorbing tale of stage 























life. Douglas Z. Doty and Kellogg 
Durland have collaborated in an exci- 
ting adventure romance, the first, we 
believe, that they have done together, 
and it may be followed by others. 
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Another Alaskan melodrama is Rex 
Beach’s new book, “The Barrier,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 

This differs from “The Spoilers’ 
chiefly in the fact that Mr. Beach has 
attempted to do no more than merely 
to write a story and has not compli- 
cated his task by seeking to make it a 
means of exposing abuses in the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Though, in the matter of construc- 
tion, the book has its weak spots and 
though it has the fault of provincial- 
ism in the author’s obvious belief that 
all the human life and activity that are 
worth while are to be found on the 
frontiers of civilization, yet it is on the 
whole an interesting story. 

It turns upon the secret which “Old 
Man Gale” brought with him to Alaska 
from California, and which he and his 
Indian wife had carefully guarded for 
fifteen years. 

In the absence of personal experience 
we area little puzzled as to the ease with 
which Lieutenant Burrell was deceived 
as to Necia. If he was in love with her it 
seems a little curious that hé accepted 
without question the information that 
she was a half-breed. We speak with 
due humility, of course, and subject to 
correction; nevertheless it strains cre- 
dulity a bit to have to accept this as 
well as the paternity for the girl of 
such a reprobate as Stark. 

There is plenty of blood and bones 
in the story, supplied chiefly by Stark 
and Runnion, and something softer by 
Doret’s self-renunciation. 


’ 
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“Flower o’ the Orange,” by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle, published by the 
Macmillan Company, is a volume of 
short stories which takes its title from 
that of the first tale. 
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One can get almost as good an idea 
of the book as any review can give by 
a reference to the table of contents. 
“Flower o’ the Orange” is a story of 
the early nineteenth century; “The 
Young Conspiracy” is one of 1745; 
“The Great White Deeps,” 1749; 
“My Rapier and My Daughter,” 
1595; “The Great Todescan’s Secret 
Thrust,” 1602; “Pomona,” Charles II.’s 
reign; “The Mirror of the Faithful 
Heart,” early Georgian. 

This chronology and the authorship 
of Agnes and Egerton Castle make 
further description almost superfluous. 
We may be sure to meet fair and noble 
dames, brave lords, boastful braggarts, 
and villains of various sorts. But the 
kind of romances that these authors 
write is unfailingly interesting, and, of 
its ‘kind, exceedingly well done. No- 
body who likes the work of the Castles 
need be afraid of disappointment in 
these new stories. 


xe Fe & 


Miss Marie Van Vorst has given us 
a very charming book in “The Senti- 
mental Adventures of Jimmy Bul- 
strode,” published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The interest of the story, as the title 
hints, centers in the character of the 
hero, Jimmy Bulstrode, who is not, as 
probably a good many readers may 
infer, the typical ‘six feet of young 
American manhood,” but a _ middle- 
aged bachelor, a New York man of the 
world, a man of leisure, a spectator, 
somewhat of a cynic, whose cynicism 
is, however, tempered by a devotion to 
his friends, by an instinctive gentleness, 
a broad charity and a natural tend- 
ency to help others, and above all by 
a hopeless love for a married woman 
which his native chivalry keeps well 
within bounds. ‘ 

As it turns out, when circumstances 
remove obstacles, Mrs. Falconer is 
found to be as much in love with him 
as he has been with her, and they 
neither of them lose anything because 
of their self-restraint, which is of 
course as it should be. 
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Meanwhile, their sentiment for each 
other makes them very sympathetic 
with and tolerant of the emotions of 
other couples, and they are thus able, 
in some cases, to avert disaster threat- 
ening their friends and in others to 
bring happiness. 

Altogether the book shows Miss Van 
Vorst’s versatility and at the same time 
marks the progress of her craftsman- 
ship. 
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In “The Judgment of Eve,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, Miss May 
Sinclair has given to the world about 
as repulsive and sordid a tale as could 
well be conceived. 

It is the story of the gradual degen- 
eration of two rather weak natures, 
brought about by the clash of youthful 
hopes and illusions with a_ hopeless 
environment. When Arthur Galty and 
Aggie Purcell became man and wife, in 
spite of their commonplaceness they 
did have certain aspirations and an 
outlook on life that deserved a differ- 
ent kind of realization from that which 
came to them. 

But the ordinary cares and responsi- 
bilities of domestic life were too much 
for them and both gradually succumbed, 
leaving them practically nothing but a 
sort of dumb loyalty to one another 
and love, if the emotions that were left 
to them could be so dignified. 

It hardly seems credible that the 
most uncompromising devotee of real- 
ism can commit himself to the claim 
that this sort of thing can be called art, 
and when, to the narrative of the mental 
decay of these two unfortunates, is 
added the miserable climax of which it 
is hardly decent to speak, we are only 
left to wonder how such a tale could be 
written, much less published. 
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“The Coast of Chance,’ by Esther 
and Lucia Chamberlain, published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, is a mys- 
tery story of sufficient ingenuity and 
complication to keep the interest keyed 
up to the highest point. 


The disappearance of “the famous 
Chatworth ring” was not, in itself, a 
matter of enough significance to make 
a very remarkable story, in spite of its 
intrinsic value and odd character. That 
which gives the story its chief interest 
is the character of the people involved 
in the loss of the ring, the suspicions 
under which they rested, and the catas- 
trophes that threatened them. 

Flora Gilsey played an important, if 
involuntary, part in the jewel’s adven- 
tures after the theft, and her encounters 
with certain of the Chinese population 
of San Francisco, which may seem 
plausible’ enough to citizens of that ex- 
traordinary town, will have a kind of 
fantastic interest for the slower-going 
population of the East. If San Fran- 
ciscans are to be believed, ordinary hu- 
man experience counts for little there. 

The pursuit of the ring leads all of 
the people in the book a very merry 
chase, which terminates synchronously 
with the climax of the love-story. The 
curtain falls upon the happiness of 
Flora and Chatworth and the passing 
of the latter’s check for twenty thou- 
sand dollars for the return of the ring. 
So the action of the story is focused 
with unusual accuracy. 
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“The Bond,” by Neith Boyce, pub- 
lished by Duffield & Co., is a well-writ 
ten and interesting story of the early 
conjugal experiences of two artists, em- 
bracing all the emotional ups and downs 
that fiction has made us familiar with 
in the lives of such people. 

Basil and Teresa are very charming 
grown-up children, with decent stand- 
ards and habits of life, well meaning 
and loving, both a little too ardent, 
however, to make it easy for them to 
be happy in the conventional observ- 
ances of married life. The period of 
the story corresponds to the period 
which is almost certain to come sooner 
or later into all human loves and 
friendships, the period of doubts and 
questionings, when if the close relation- 
ship is to be preserved there must be 
on one side or the other, if not on both, 
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a conscious exercise of the will to love 
or something equivalent to it. 

That there was not an irretrievable 
catastrophe in this case was due to 
the existence of a subtle bond which, 
apparently, the story is designed to ex- 
emplify and from which the book takes 
its name. The fact that there were an- 
other man and another woman gives 
some piquancy to the tale, though at 
the darkest moment it is obvious that 
neither had any attraction for Basil or 
Teresa; it was a case of unrequited 
love both for Mrs. Perry and Crayven. 

The book is interesting and well 
worth reading in spite of its lack of 
incident and action. It is neither a 
haracter nor a_ psychological study, 
though both are present; it is rather a 
lesson in matrimony. 


ae * 


With the charm of its picturesque 
setting, “A Modern Prometheus,” by 
Martha G. D. Bianchi, published by 
Duffield & Co., takes immediate hold 
upon the reader’s interest. 

The heroine is an American girl so- 
journing in Perugia, whose marriage 
with a dissolute Italian nobleman has 
taken from her the illusions of interna- 
tional romance and left her its bitter 
fruits. The Prometheus, a_ Jesuit 
priest, possesses that fascinating species 
9f personality which makes itself 
strongly felt when apparently least 
concerned with its immediate environ- 
ment, and becomes a dominant interest 
in her life with, later, a conscious pur- 
pose. The combination of power and 
literary restraint which is evident in 
the painting of this unusual character, 
scores one of the writer’s strongest 
points, and maintains a subtle, absorb- 
ing interest. 

The fate of Count Variani after his 
intrigue with a peasant girl, the in- 
tense American lover and gay cousin, 
the fine type of older woman, all bring 
telling values into the development of 
the plot, and from time to time the 
cholarly ascetic steps in, his appear- 
ance never exceeding certain artistic 
and psychological limitations which the 
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author seems thoroughly to compre- 
hend, yet holding the other’s destiny 
in his hands with a magnetic and all 
but certain grasp. 

There are plenty of clever talk, 
touches of shrewd New England hu- 
mor which stand out deliciously here 
and there as the background becomes 
somber, and almost an embarrassment 
of rich, vivid description. 

It is a book to be read with thor- 
ough refreshment, in one’s thankful 
release from “world problems” and sor- 
did realism. . 


e Ft & 


“The Silver Blade,” by Charles E. 
Walk, published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., is a detective story which has at 
least one novelty that helps to deepen 
the mystery of the murder and to di- 
rect suspicion to the innocent. When 
the final explanation of methods and 
motives is made most readers will have 
a sense of curiosity satisfied, a curios- 
ity stimulated all the way through the 
book by the seeming impossibility of 
the innocence of Doctor Westbrook in 
the face of the conviction that he had 
nothing to do with it. 

Otherwise the story follows the con- 
ventional rules governing detective fic- 
tion; the crime itself, the complication 
of clues and incriminating circum- 
stances, the reasoning of the detective, 
and the appearance, toward the close, 
of the real facts, hitherto carefully kept 
in the background. 

An attempt has been made by the 
author to do something original in the 
characterization of the detective, Cap- 
tain John Converse, but the result is 
not altogether satisfactory. In some 
way he does not seem to measure up to 
the author’s idea of him, because we 
see, upon reflection, that what is sup- 
posed to be astuteness consists largely 
of mannerisms. Not that he really 
lacks the right sort of stuff for a suc- 
cessful detective, but that the author 
has failed to do him justice. 

The genuine thing in detective stories 
must have a love ‘interest of course, 
and Mr. Walk has been good enough 
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to give us two represented by Clay 
Fairchild and Joyce Westbrook and 
Doctor Westbrook and Charlotte Fair- 
child. 

se He 


Mrs. Paul Abercrombie Harwell 
Rowland, otherwise Susan, is the pre- 
siding genius of Jacques Futrelle’s little 
book which he calls ‘“The Simple Case 
of Susan.” It is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Besides Susan, who is drawn by the 
author as the very embodiment of 
sophisticated innocence and timid dar- 
ing—if such a combination of para- 
doxes is possible—we have a couple of 
young army officers, and as such they 
are, of course, examples to the rest of 
the world of the men who. “do things,” 
and Marjorie Stanwood, an_ heiress 
with brown eyes, the most dangerous 
sort, an heiress and probably the most 
beautiful young woman in the world, 
by whom Lieutenant Faulkner is tem- 
porarily diverted from his duties as a 
member of an advisory board of engi- 
neers. 

Another character is Dan Wilbur, 
but as he is a civilian, he is introduced 
mainly by way of contrast to the ef- 
ficient brilliancy of the army men, and 
before the end is reached he is made 
to cut rather a sorry figure. 

[If Susan had not at the outset con- 
veyed to Wilbur an entirely wrong im- 
pression as to the identity of her hus- 
band, Lieutenant Rowland, there would 
have been no story to tell worth tell- 
ing, and the consequent loss to art 
would not have been irreparable. Nev- 
ertheless, the tale is not without interest 
and in the manner of telling is suf- 
ficiently amusing. 


eH He 


It would be very easy to be hyper- 
critical about ““The House of the Lost 
Court” if one were so disposed. Its 
author is Dona Teresa de Savallo, 


Marquesa d’Alpens, and is published by 
the McClure Company. 

It is the story of “a magnificent old 
English mansion,” about which “there 
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hangs a deep mystery,” of which the 
reader must inform himself. An 
American girl, Dolores Eliot, and her 
mother lease this house for a term of 
years in total ignorance of the mystery 
which is attached to it, and have no 
suspicion of anything unusual until they 
begin to’realize that their neighbors 
avoid them. 

By the merest accident Dolores en- 
counters the cause of all the trouble, 
though for some time she does not ap- 
preciate the real significance of her dis- 
covery. Of course, in order that in- 
terest may be maintained the solution 
of the problem does not appear till the 
end, which also brings the climax of 
the heroine’s love-story. 

If one can read the book as he would 
a fairy-tale, with no expectation of sat- 
isfying a craving for realism, he will 
not be disappointed ; indeed, he will be 
much interested and entertained, and it 
is more than likely that he will be re- 
freshed by the originality of the plot 
and the charm of the style. 


ae et SH 


Important New Books. 


“The Under Groove,” Arthur Stringer, Mc- 
Clure Co. 

“On a Margin,” Julius Chambers, Mitchell 
Kennerly. 

“The Golden 
Harper & Bros 

“The Grey Knight,” Mrs. Henry de la Pas- 
ture, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Husbands of Edith.” 
McCutcheon, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Mr. Crewe’s Career,” Winston Churchill, 
Macmillan Co. 

“The Stage Door,” Charles 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“The Duchess of Dreams,“ Edith Macvane, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Ladder,’ Margaret Potter. 


Barr 


George 


3elmont Davis, 


“King Spruce,” Holman Day, Harper & 
Bros. 
“The Clutch of Circumstances,” James 


Barnes, D. Appleton & Co 

“The Voice of the City,” O 
Clure Co. 

“Rose McLeod,” Alice Brown, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

“The House in the Water,” Charles G. D 
Roberts, L. C. Page & Co. 

“The Gulf,” John Luther Long, Macmillan 


Henry, Mc- 


0. 
“The Wayfarers,” Mary Stewart Cutting, 
McClure Co. 
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POSTUM— 


What It Is 
Made of— 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 


_ Clean Whole Wheat (No. 1) is separated into kernel and outer or bran-coat; the 
first containing carbohydrates and proteids (tissue-material and energy-storing ele- 
ments); the second, phosphate of potash for rebuilding brain and nerve cells. The kernel is 


SKillfally Roasted (No. 2) toa degree that develops in wheat an aroma similar 
to Java coffee (but without the use of coffee or any drug-like substance); hence the de- 
licious flavour, when Postum is served hot with cream, which has led many to think 
they were drinking coffee. The roasted kernels are then 

Cooled and Ground (No. 3) and set aside. The roasting has changed part of 
the starch into dextrin and dextrose, or grape-sugar, which form soluble carbohydrates, 
or energy-making material, and the proteids (tissue-forming elements) are also made 
soluble for prompt absorption. Next 

The Bran-Coat (No. 4) is mixed with molasses, roasted and ground separately, 
then blended with the other part of the wheat to form the perfected product— 
Postum. 

The relief from coffee ails when Postum is used instead, is a matter of history. 
Try it for your own self-proof. 


“There’s a Reason.”’ 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LIMITED, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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The New No. 3 
ulls-Eye Kodak 


Pictures 314 x 414. Price, $8. 


There was never a camera that gave more uniformly satisfactory results in 
Its simplicity and 


the hands of the amateur than the No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodak. 


00. 


accuracy did away with most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


3 Bulls-Eye is simply a little larger model of the same camera, making pictures of 
a more desirable shape and size. Anybody can make good pictures with a 


Bulls-Eye Kodak. 


The No. 3 Bulls-Eye Kodak has the Eastman Rotary Shutter that is always set, meniscus achro- 
matic lens, three stops, two finders, two tripod sockets, and loads in daylight with Kodak Cartridges 


for two, four, six or twelve exposures. Pictures 34% x 4% inches. Price, $8.00. 


Catalog of Kodaks free at any dealers or by mail. 








EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., rhe Kodak City. 






























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Beans are 84 per cent nutriment. 

Yet note how cheap they are. 

See what you would save if you served 
them daily—served them in place of meat. 
And you can. Your people will never get 
tired of them when you serve Van Camp’s. 

We pay $2.10 per bushel to get the best 
beans grown. ‘To have them picked out by 
hand from the choicest Michigan crops. We 
could buy beans for 30 cents. 


We spend five times as much to make our 
tomato sauce as the price of some sauce ready- 
made. 

But we use only vine-ripened tomatoes. 
Not tomatoes picked green; not scraps from 
a canning factory. 

The difference shows in that sparkling 
zest, that richness, that tang. You don’t 
know how much you are missing until you 
once try Van Camp’s. 


' Van Camp’s pork and beans 





baked with tomato sauce 


Van Camp’s beans are all baked alike— 
baked until they are mealy. Yet they are 
nutty because they are whole. We bake in 
live steam—that’s the reason. 

Van Camp’s have a delicious blend. That 
comes from baking the beans, the tomato 
sauce and the pork all together. 

Van Camp’s are not heavy, not hard to 
digest. That’s because we apply more than 
twice the heat that youdo. We separate the 
particles so the digestive juices can get to them. 


In home-baking this is impossible. You 
lack the steam—lack sufficient heat. 

Leave the choice to your people. See if 
they want their beans broken and mushy, or 
prefer them nutty and whole. See if they 
like the tomato sauce baked into the beans. 
See if they want the beans digestible. 

They will always choose Van Camp’s. And 
their choice should be your choice. For 
think what it means to have beans cooked 
for you; to have them always ready to serve. 


Prices: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Hall’s sifitian 


Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys the germs that produce this trouble. We certainly believe that the intelligent 


and faithful use of this remedy will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 





Dandruff. Hall's Hair R at once all dandruff from the scalp, 


and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 


Promotes Growth. Hall's Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 


bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 


A Splendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 


or waving the hair. 


Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
each ingredient, hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 
ff, etc. R. P. Hatu & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


“ Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Formuta. Sulphur. Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 





DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 












and all eruptions 












STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin 
soft and smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 


ible metal tube is convenient and 


Serial No. 1612, 
C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic, preserves while it beau- 
tifies—sweetens the breath—hard- 
ens the gums—whitens the teeth 
—a leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


The metal pack- 
age is the most 
convenient 
for travel 
or the home 
a, —no liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 


Batt 





% B t 
Mennen’s Forated 
used after bathing, 


The collaps- 




































**The Month 
of Roses”’ 
calls for special complexion : 
_ safeguards, to insure a summer of 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 


Toilet Powder 


keepstheskinsmoothandhealthy, 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn, insur- 
ing the much coveted “‘browning”’ without burning. 
After shaving it is delightful, 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes 
—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face ontop. Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


ans, of sear denlee 5 a Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents, Sample free. 

hasn't it, send to us. Sent post- Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
paid for 26 Cents. Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
Guaranteed under the Food scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 

and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906; Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) } No samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery 
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* 
A Summer Necessity 
Because the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove concentrates heat at the 
openings on the stove top, it 
boils and bakes in less time 
than a coal or wood stove 
which wastes heat by radiat- —: 


ing to the farthest corner of y 


the room. 


This is the reason, too, why 
the “‘ New Perfection” keeps 
your kitchen so uniformly 
cool while you’re working in it. 


7 
\ 
_—_ 


~ 

This wonderful comfort- 
quality, combined with great 
convenience and economy, 
makes the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the best of all stoves—especially for summer use. If, hereto- 
fore, you have considered it impossible to do kitchen work in 
a restful way, a trial of the “ New Perfection” Oil Stove will 
surprise you. Made in three sizes, fully war- 
ranted. If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 





The R. If you are 
tayo LA MP troubled by 

flickering gas and large quar- 

terly bills for the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, 


handsomest and most economical light for a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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While Frock 


“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


The Hit of the Hour, “Richard's Poor Almanack,” beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book, sent for soc. 
Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, N. Y. 


COLD STORAGE 


FOR THE Pi it 


ae ee 


Made of J ee 
Milk-White re +h Refrigerator 


pak e “De Luxe” 
Glass. grat = GLASS tia 
Y a xs : oo 





























" Unusual 
7. ms a: a in Principl 
Economical— ete AND OUT 3 tple, 
Beautiful. i <9 Unequaled 
Get the Book. jm ES in Service. 
is oom Acme ea Get the Book. 











Think of all the refrigerators you ever saw, then imagine a refrigerator 
made entirely of milk-white g/ass inside and out. Not ordinary glass, but thick, 


white Opal glass bound with heavy, non-rusting, nickeled bands that shine like 
silver. That is the 


EUREKA 


OPAL REFRIGERATOR 


Between the walls of cold glass are the circulating air chambers that keep in cold and keep 
out heat—making a veritable cold storage system for the home. There is not a crack or 
crevice to retain moisture or collect anything. Unlike porcelain lining, Eureka opal 
glass is absolutely non-absorbent—the retention of odors being impossible. It 
can be polished like a mirror, Eureka Opal Glass Refrigerators are made in 
various sizes and sold by leading merchants. Every one interested in 


‘something better’’ should send for a descriptive book. _ 
THE MARIETTA GLASS MFG. CO.,BoxL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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: 
| COoK’s Linoleum; 
+ 
| Cook’s Decora 
proof. 
| new. 


Lasts a lifetime. When soiled or dusty, wipe it with 
adamp cloth and it will be as fresh and bright as 


and tile effects, floral designs, etc. 


Cook’s Linoleum, Trenton, N. J. 





in making from the inlaid formed by dies. In both, the pattern 
goes through to the back. But Cook’s is a continuous texture, 
molded in one piece, without a joint anywhere; while the old kind, 
with each color-shape a separate piece, has joints everywhere. 
Which will you buy for hard wear—the smooth, solid, durable 


or the linoleum with the innumerable joints? 


Cook’s PRINTED LINOLEUM—the kind with the pattern on the 
surface—is pliable, not brittle; tough but not harsh. Cook's 
peculiar composition stands the grinding wear longer, with better 
preservation of pattern, than any other printed linoleum yet made. 


Write for Cook’s Linoleum Book “‘B,’’ with patterns in colors. 


for your walls. The newest, most artistic and most sani- 
tary wall covering. Cleanable and water- 
Comes in rolls and is hung like wall paper. 


Many beautiful patterns—tapestry, burlap 





LINOLEUM 
a 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE FORT GEORGE HILL CLIMB spr°s:“ 


The first contest in 1908 to bring together the leading makes of automobiles, 
both American and Foreign, shows a sweeping victory for 


THE FULL JEWELED 


ORBIN 


30 H. P. Fully Equipped Stock Roadster, TIME, 42 4-5 seconds. 














Winner in its class Gasoline cars selling from $2,000 to $3,000 winner in class open to cars of all 
meee selling from $2,000 to $3,000. Made faster time than any gasoline cars selling for $4,500 or less. 

efeated over 90 per cent. of cars entered in the contest. The Corbin wins because it is a 30-horse power 
car that actually delivers 30-horse power to the rear wheels—because the entire car motor and transmission 
runs on imported ball-bearings—because the use of none but the best materials allows of the construction 
of a light-weight car. Ask any Corbin owner how it stands up in every day use. 


The Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 














FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
oe them. See them first, then pay. 

. Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
rer for FIVE two-cent stamps 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N,280 North State 8t.,Chicago 








Best grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell direct, saving 

you $20.00 on a canoe. All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for 

free catalog giving prices with retailers’ gene i out. We are 

the largest manufacturers of canoes in the wor! 

DET ‘HOIT BOAT CO,, 172 Bellevue Ave., “bctrett, Mich. 



















6a -— 
DIAMON D BARGAI NS... ‘Just — -y us which ono of these beautiful, 
see, Ho depos Lderry White Ge ms ape Ma prpty like to 
t required—we'll send it at once. 
To You at Cash Prices {f'i¢ isn't the finest and snappiest Diamond 
you ever saw, send it back at our expense. t 
= Tiftuny eleher Dis Re be 4 0 pleases, pay one-fifth down. balance month! 
@6_Engra wae ee ee ne to suit sandabow prospe , Diamonds pay pod 
nterest andshow pI y at a beautifu 
62—Tifany Diamond Ear Serews 55. oo present for your one, whether she be 


69 sweetheart, wife, mother, sister or daughter, 
70— cone Diamond Ring a ro onewould make. Or wear one yourself—y oucan 

afford to on our terms. er ay or write 
71— Fiat Releher Diamond Ring 75.00] ¢,7 Free Catalog of Diamonds and Watches, 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. DiAMone importers 


MES State Street,Chicage 
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You Know 
They’re Good 


\ You don’t have to eat them before you 
, are able to judge their quality, as you do 
\ with nameless confectionery. You know 


A= every piece is delicious if the box is marked 
with the seal of Necco Sweets. For 
example, try a box of 


eyiox% ang 


These are but one of the 500 different kinds of confectionery under the general 
name of Necco Sweets—a name given them to protect you from disappointment 
and to guarantee good, wholesome sweets for yourself and your children. If 
healthfulness and goodness are worth remembering, ask for Necco Sweets, P 
whether you want simple or elaborate confections. This is the seal tolook for AR" 3 
Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high grade goods. If 
your dealer does not have them, send us 25 cents for an attractive 
| package of Lenox Chocolates; or, order one of our special 
$1.00 packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 































NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
and Melch Sts., Boston, Mass. 







BOSTON 
































Hotel Martinique 


Broadway & -33d St., New York 


P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


“A Hotel in the Heart of things” 


Pre-eminent among New York Hotels for the excel- 
lence of its Cuisine, service and appointments. High- 


est standard ot accommodations at moderate rates. 


Cuas. Letcu Taytor, Pres. Wacrter S. Gitson, V. Pres. 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Your Summer Vacation? 


The vacation question in all its details is fully 
answered in the 1908 Summer Book of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, entitled 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


It tells you where you can fish, hunt, bathe, 
swim, row, sail, paddle, motor, golf, climb, ride, 
dance or rest. It givesa list of Hotels, boarding 
houses, rates, railroad fares, etc. It takes you 
to the very heart of Nature’s playground. 





Send 10c. in stamps and this beautifully illustrated 
book of 112 pages will be mailed to you, or it may 


me a, 


NS General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad . 
~ Dept. 8. 90 West St., New York Railroad 
My) 


~ 






































If You Are a Quality Man 


differentiate yourself. A high quality card always indicates a high 
quality man, and a high quality man always sells high quality goods. 





Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
are the highest quality cards, because they 
have smooth edges and show no indication 
of having been detached from book. Beauti- 
fully engraved, they fix your status when 
vou present them. Nothing better can be 
bought. Nothing finer can be made. 


STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA, 


Your card represents your individual taste’ 
vour degree of culture, your business judgment’ 
and is a sure index of vour calibre. Cheap men use 
cheap cards, represent cheap houses and sell 
cheap goods. 








You owe it to your house; you owe it to your- 
selftouse Peerless Patent Book Form Cards. 





This Card Write today for samples and prices. 
pomeee . ’ . 
rom Boo Onnnen Grom. Qensane The John B. Wiggins Company 
Notice err TSBUROH.PA Sole Manufacturers 
— Engravers - Plate Printers - Die Embossers 
o: 6 es neue “uicaco 21 & 23 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


























Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Thomas Jefferson 
Third President of the United States 


MERICA has furnished to the 
world the most conspicuous 
Apostle of Personal Liberty 
that ever lived. 

The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (the creation of his genius) 
is an eternal monument to his fame— 
more enduring than statues of marble 
or bronze. 

As a statesman in Congress he ad- 
vocated the brewing industry as an 
aid to agriculture and national temper- 
ance; and upon several occasions he 
bought and freighted rum, wine and 
whiskey to the brave soldiers of the 
Revolution. He himself declared that 
the juice of the malt was never ab- 
sent from his board. 

Thomas Jefferson was a splendid 
athlete, a crack shot; and in his 
prime at the old Raleigh tavern he de- 
lighted to enjoy his “cakes and ale’? — 
or dance half through the night with 
the fair maids of old Virginia. 

At eighty-three he died, regretted by 
the nation he helped to create. His 
deeds and written thoughts absolutely 
and irrefutably prove that good malt 
beer is not injurious to mind or body. 


“The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” by Paul Lester Ford. 
Vol. 2, page 329; Vol. 5, page 511; Vol. 10, pages 113, 126, 251; 
Vol. 11, page 498, etc. 

Morse’s Biography, pages 2 and 8. 
Shouler’s History of U. 8., Vol. 1, page 99. 
Enocyclopedia Americana, Vol. 3—“Jefferson.’ 





Budweiser 


IRECT into your home 
it comes—a square and 
honest product—foam- 

ing, sparkling and alive with 
the true recreative energy and 


filled with the power of both 


sun and soil. 


“Budweiser” flowing melo- 
diously from the bottle is -a 
wondrous, pleasant drink. 
How delightful—the penetra- 
ting odor of hop gardens—the 
subtle fragrance and charm of 
barley fields in harvest time. 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 


Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes. 


Bottled Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you 


, I want what I as!:cd for. 





Good-bye.” 
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Have Your Clothes Made to Your Order by 
The New York Tailors of New York City 


NEW FASHION CATALOG AND CLOTH SAMPLES FREE 
The Most Complete Style-Book Ever Published 


SUITS “weccure™ 12° 1°25: 


Sst ND us your name and we'll send you Free our Handsome IRE. Spring Style Book 
illustrated with Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers. We will also send Samples of ve 
and our Self-Measurement Outfit for taking your own Measurements at Home. OU 
SRSA RIRATICN is so © omnes that you take absolutely NO RISK. YOUR 
GARMENTS ARE CUT BY OUR EXPEKT CKAFTSMEN ine ALL 
r ATTERNS ARE PRESERVED FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
UARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 

0 REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 
WE’VE Tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers and Men Thousands of Miles from 
Broadway, from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, for many sensons, and their © ONTINUED 
cARRS ONAGE is a POSITIVE PROOF of our SMART STYLING, EXPE 

ORKMANSHIP and the INDIVIDUALITY we give our GARMEN Ts 

IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE, PLEASE 
MENTION IT AND WE WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 

DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. rrom mit 
to PUT it. WE EMPLOY NO AGENT. ane ® E NO DEALERS TO ACT 
AS OUR AGENTS. THIS isan ADVA 3E which SERVES to SAVE YOU 
AT LEAST TWO reper E MEN’S PROMITS. WRITE TO-DAY for our 
CATALOG, We send it FREE and Post Paid. Wealso Prepay Express Charges 
to any Part of The United States which MEANS a BIG SAVING to You 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, N 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City | 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors | to Men in the World. Est. 17 Years 




















the True way 























POCKET EDITIONS 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate } USEFUL SUBJECTS 10¢. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
prices. eae ab aon o i Ry Ro edie = J.over's Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette 
versing engines with speed contro) . ” "Deas * ’ — > ~ 
simplest engine made; starts without cranking, has Physi al Health naa ire, Frank Merriwell's Book of Phy sical Development, 
only 3 moving parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats ‘ational Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self 
fitted with water-tight compart- Bi) eT S) Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised) 


ments; cannot sink, meed no 
boat house. We are the largest Street & Smith, Publishers 79 Seventh Ave.. New York 


manufacturers of pleasure boats pei ork 


n the world. Orders filled ‘the 
AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


day they are received. We sell 
is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


middlemen's profits. Free cat- 
LTO., 


alogue. 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1290 Jefferson Ave.,Detroit,Mich 


ensewiee Motion Pictures 


pak Book Yor! “ "Business G Guide" : tells Is a 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
) tising Posters, etc. Humorous psa brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing ity in any locality .for 











20 Different Designs 
Can ship immediately in any quantity. Need 


a man witha little money to showin churches, 





— Fin Cer halls, theaters, etc = a. Boat anes, Never Leak, Rust, Check, 

Th in store rack or Rot. Every boat has water tight 
operate Five Cent I peatres duoten. J compartment, so cannot sink. Write for FREE 
Protts $10 to over $100 per night. Others Illustrated Catalog and Special Prices. 


do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell youhow. Catalog free. Michigan Steel Boat Co., 172 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





ij 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 463 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


system JIG MONS credit 











YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATORH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 

talog. eee 7 select therefrom we send on approval. If you ae het pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
month payme Your credit is good. Our prices the lowest. Weg a guaraptee of value and 5 gg As a good 
THE OLD MELIAR LE ORI GINS AL DIAMUND poke ng nthing. E. safer than a Diamo lt increnses in 


AND Cll CREDIT HOUSE, lue Write today for descriptive cata: 
BROS.8 C0. Dept. F 29 =| —-92 to 98 Btate Bt., Chiedigo, I m. Do t now. 


















va 0 to ally. 
soatalning 1y illustrations, it is free, 


Mullins Steel Pleasure Boats Can’t Sink 


Easiest to Row—Absolutely Safe 
Made of steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
San’t leak,crack,dry out or sink, last a lifetime. Every boat 
guaranteed. Ideal boat for families, summer re- 
sorts, parks, boat liveries. Strong, safe, speedy: 
Tite for our catalogue o: ww Boats, 
Motor | Beate, Hunting and Fishing Boats. 
The W. H. Mullins Co., 3265 Franklin St, »Balem, 0. . 






















“Su 

I6it. family pleas- 
ure boat—as illustrated. 
Complete with oars, $39 


















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Biac-Ko INK PENCIL 


Never balks, spatters ink or gets out 
of order. Every man who writes 
needs a Blac-Ko Ink Pencil. 


Guaranteed Not 
To Leak 
Can be carried in any po- 
sition—requires no atten- 
tion—does not ink-stain 
your fingers and al- 
ways works. 
The Blac-Ko is 
a big ink holder. 
Has platinum 
point, and is 
the best ink 
pencil made 
for general 
use, man- 
ifolding, 


etc. 























Pencil 
for *1.00 


Send us one dollarand we 
will send you one of the 
celebrated Blac-Ko Ink 
Y Pencils prepaid. 

Every Blac-Ko Ink Pencil 
is guaranteed satisfactory, there- 
fore, you run no risk. Special 
prices to dealers. 


heme W. BLACK CO. 


fact Stati 


ing rs and Engravers 
wna DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
Our catalog of fine stationery and engraving will be 











sent you upon request 








fv e 


One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
husiness men have written ten books—2,193 pages 
—1,497 vital business secrets. In them is the best 
of all that they have been able to squeeze from 
their own costly eupertonce about 

Credits Wholesaling 

Banking Real Estate 

Retailing Management 

liciting —Organization 

Insurance —Man-Training 


Purchasing Salesmanship 
( non tions Man-Handling 


Manufacturing 












unting Systematizing 
A ivertisi ng —Time-Keeping 
A 9,059-word boo! aklet has been pu blishec 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing g pases 
4 and 5 deal with crec lits, colle tions and with rock-bottom purchasing pages 
6and 7 with handling r pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship t 
advert g, with the tnarke is through salest men, dealers and by | 
mail; pages re to1s5 with the great pr a c iring the highest market 
price for your services—no m a‘ter what vour line sad ee last page tells how 
y ay get a complete set—bound in han ion yme half morc ontents in col 


ors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, alux st. as ‘little as your daily 
newspaper 

Will vou read the book if end it free? 

Send no money. Simply st the - 





The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicavo 


1 am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of business. 1 keey 


eyes and ears and brain open a'l the year around for new ways to make 
If there is any possil le expedient that will increase my busine r 
I ant to know it » then ee lea ig 9,059-word bc oklet 
e such an opp ahcaity. send it But m nd you, I promise 
I agree to nothing, save to send ties ‘booklet After that it is purely 
the booklet, 25-6 
Name 
Address 
Susiness_ 
Position __ 





of the 
Dinner-Pail Class 


This applies to YOU. baage may not carry a 
dinneér-pail, but if you are poorly paid and dis- 
satisfied, you are no better o F than the man who 
does. STEP OUT! 

Here’s your chance to step out of the dinner- 
ail class forever—a ciiance to move higher—to 
pecome an expert—to succeed in life. Mark the 

coupon opposite tic occupation you prefer and 
have the I. C.S. advise you. There's no charge 
for this information. 

Thousands of men have, through the help of the 
International Correspondence ¢chools, advanced 
to better positions, higher salaries and more 
hopeful lives. 

The I.C.S. offers you the same chance, All that 
is segs red of you is tne ability to read and write, 
You can qualify in your spare time, without 
leaving home or losing a day’s work —no matter 
what you <lo or where you live, 

During March 424 students voluntarily reported 
salary increases and promotions secured wholly 
through I. C. S. training. 

This is your chance to rise—take full advantage 
of it by marking the coupon NOW 





















































International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger a eded in the posi- 
tion before which I have mar 
Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Adveriisement Writer E poe SE Supt. 
. . . echan. neer 
Show Card Writer Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Window Trimmer Stationary ‘Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
pt gt pod irenltee  D Contractor 
Civil | laa rafteman 
Chem Archite 
Teste: Mill Supt. Kiruetural Engineer 
Electrician Ban ng. 
Elec. Engineer Mintee ngineer 
Name — 
Street and No. 
City —w 2 - State 




















Tell the anvstitutor; “No, than's ven, 


I want 





what I askel for, C62-5e,” 
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All cars sold by us are licensed 
under Selden Patent and guar- 
anteed for one year. 





Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car, 28-30 H. P., $3,000 


Nickel steel is used throughout. Imported F. & S. ball bearings used exclusively. All models 
equipped with Bosch high tension magnetos. Double and single drop frames of nickel steel. 
Drop forged I beam nickel steel front axle. Four speed selective type, sliding gear transmissions 
with direct drive on third speed. 

Multiple dise clutches in all models. All brakes of expanding type, and on reat wheels bolted 
to ‘‘bulge”’ spokes. All brakes equalized and enclosed in dust proof cases. Universal joints on 
all steering connections. All types shaft driven. All moving parts enclosed in dust proof cases, 











—— , — 
Palmer-Singer Four-Forty SevenPass- Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty Fast Touring 
enger Touring Car. 4 Cylinders, 40-45 Runabout. 6 Cylinders, 60H.P. Price, 
H.P. Price, Fully Equipped, $4,000 = Fully Equipped, $2,850 








Palmer-Singer Gentlemen’s Four- Palmer-Singer Gentlemen’s Six-Fiity 
Thirty Skimabout. 4 Cylinders, 28-30 Racing Car. 6 Cylinders, 50 H. P. 
H.P. Price, Fully Equipped, $1,950 Price, Fully Equipped, $2,450 


PALMER & SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1620-22-24 Broadway, New York GARAGE NOW OPEN 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sole Distributors of The Famous Simplex, $5,750 Metropolitan Agents for the Selden Car, $2,000 f.0.b. factory 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Dred heatescrincwcccer  semaaeat Tea 





Licensed under Selden Patent. Guaranteed for one year. 


When you buy a Simplex you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have the, greatest 
car in the world, bar none—a speed of 70 miles 
an hour, more power than you will ever need 
to use—the best that the world can offer you 
in motor car beauty, efficiency, reliability, 
: economy and luxury. 


The price of an ordinary car plus the price of its repair cost for a few months 


is a larger sum than the cost of a Simpl The Simplex being made of Krupp 





steel throughout by the best workmen in the world has enabled many owners to 
drive their cars for several seasons without necessity for repairs or even making an 
adjustment. In taking the entire factory output of the Simplex we have increased 
production and reduced selling expenses to an extent which enables us to offer 
for $5,750, equipped, this acknowledged best of American cars which has always 
sold for $7,000 and at that price found a demand which exceeded the supply. 


Built in New York City 
Licensed Under Selden 
Patent 


Cylinder, 54%" x 5%" 70 
miles an hour 





$5,750 


PALMER & SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


) 1620-22-24 Broadway, New York GARAGE NOW OPEN 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


j 
} 
53 H. P., A.L. A.M. Racing 
Sole Distributors of The Famous Simpléx, $5,750 Metropolitan Agents for the Selden Car, $2,000 f.0.b. factory 














Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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CLAS SIFIED 


~ 


ADVERTISING “SECTION 














We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum’ 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
market. Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes June Jst. 











| Agents and Help 
e Wanted 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We telL you how. Very 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write ut 
once for our “Starter” and tree par- 




















ticulars. Address, N.S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, IL 








AGENTS WANTED in every councy 
to sell the Transparent’ Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 «a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

LADY SEWERS wianted to muke 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for infornia- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses, Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
tield so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58." National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis. Mo. 

AGENTS WANTED to sell our Ink 
Pencils. Stylographie and Fountain 
pens. Write for catalogue and dis- 
counts, J. Ullrich & Co., 135 Green- 
wich St., Thames Blilz.. 603 New York 















Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Ag nts and Help Wanted—Continued. 





$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid selling articles. 
No scheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young 
& Co., 239 Howland Bldg.,Chicago, Il. 





WANTED exclusive representative 
in each town. Man or woman, -Must 
have references. General Novelty Co., 
2ilst & Morgan Streets, Chicago. 


YOU CAN decorate china, glass, 
burnt-wood, anything; plain or in 
colors from photographs. No talent 
required. Cost small; profits large. 
Send stamp for information. B. 8. 
Vallance Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 








ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works. Cleveland, O. 


WANTED immediately by “Uncle 
Sam’’— Railway Mail Clerks, Postoftice 
Clerks, Carriers. Salary $1000.00. Ex- 
aminatons everywhere soon. Can- 
didates prepared — free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept.D.C., Rochester, N. Y. 


EVER SELL SOAP? Easiest Thing 
Onto’ Especially our wonderful $1.50 
toilet combination containing per 
fume, tllecum powder, deutifrice and 
soaps, Which you sell for 35e. to 5uc. 
Your profits big. A score of other 
Cracker Jack Sellers, all our own 
manufacture. Investigate today. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 











AGENTS. Portraits 3dc, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 






He, views le. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 

SALESMEN: Incandescent Lamp:, 
$1200 — $1800; Chemicals and Dye 
Stuffs $1200, Coffee and Grocery Spo- 
cialties. Hapgooda, 305-307 B’ way,N. Y. 

WE TRUST YOU for ten $1,000 Ac- 
cident Pol cies good for one year. You 
sell for $1.00 each. Sendus half an’ 
keep half for your work. Easily sold 
to business men, traveling men and 
farmers; also sells to women. Issned 
by company having $100.000 deposit 
ed with Stare Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the protection of policy hold- 
ers. Central Distributing Co., Sole 
Agents, Kokomo, Ind. 

AGENTS—875 Monthly. Metal com- 
bination Rolling Pin. Nine Articles 
Combined. Lightning selier. Sample 
free. Forshee Mfg.Co., D69,Dayton,O. 











OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAISC PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made Write 
today for catalog. U. 8. Embroidery 
Co., 96 East Broadway, New York. 


STENOGRAPHER: For well known 
Manufacturers as private secretary to 
assistant Manager of elec. department 
$1040-1300. Hapgood s,305-307 B’ way, NY 











RED STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 
Send $1.00 for Agent’s sample; whole- 
sa'e price list fountain and stylo pers 
upon application. Diamond Point Pen 
Co., 88 Fulton Street, N.Y. Largest 
Manufacturers in the United States. 





$5.00 TO $10.00 PER DAY easily 
male representing old established 
Mail Order House. Over 1000 
rapid = selling specialties; costly 
outfit free. George A. Parker, 
Dept. 3, 720 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 





CIVIL SERVICE EMPLCYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expertadvice. sam- 
ple questions and Booklet 22 describ- 
inx positions and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 

LADIES WANTED to take orders 
for made-to-order Corsets, Skirts and 
Petticoats. New plan. Good pay. Write 
at once to Dept. 4. Crescent Works, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Estab. 18 years.) 

SALESMEN to sell Groceries at 
wholesale direct to consumers. Big 

muy. Steady work. References. Dept. 
“B,”’ Hitchcock-Hil! Co., Chicago. 




















£ pone 
ppportunities 

“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co. 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N 











WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have anew 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay us in3 
months; make big profit. References 
given. Sworn statements. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 231 Pease Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADVERTISER'S MAGAZINE and 
“Dollars & Sense” (Col. Hunter's great 
hook) should be read by every adver- 
tiser and mail-orderdealer., Best “Ad- 
vertising School” in existence. Year's 
subscription and “Dollars and Sense,” 
4O cents; sample copy of magazine 
free. Advertiser’s Magazine, 626 Cen- 
tury Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
of your own, but not with a cheap trick 
ornovelty. T made $50,000 in five years 
and began small. IT will show you how 
to start right. Send for my free booklet 
today. Heacock, Box 966, Lock port,N : 4 


WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or 80- 
liciting. Good income assured. Address 
National Co-Operative Realty Co, 
Dept. F. A. B., Washington, D. C. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Opport 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from 
owner having good payiug business 
for sale; not particular aout loca- 
tion; please give price, reasou for 
selling and state when possession can 
be had. L. Darbyshire, Box 89, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








WE will start you in the mail order 
business on cousizument. No money 
invested instock. Dignitied, honorable 
and profitable. Become independent 
by our system. Booklet free. Ohio 
Mail Order Supply Co.. Dept. E, Box 
613, Columbus, Ohio. 





$3.000 to $10,000 yearly easily made 
in Real Estate business—no capital 
required. We teach the business by 
mail, appoint you Special Representa- 
tive, assist vou to success. Valuable 
book free. The Cross Co., 1574 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. See ourother adver- 
tisement in this magazine. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN A NEW 
COUNTRY—Unusual = opportunities 
for the farmer, stockman,fruit grower, 
merclint, professional nan and work- 
ingman, in the Dakotas, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Washington, along the Pa- 
citic Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. De- 
scriptive pamphlets free from F. A. 
Miller, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 

















CASH for your property wherever 
located; for quick sale send descrip- 
tion. If you want to buy, state 
your wants. Northwestern Business 
Agency,Dept D-312,Minneapolis,Minn 





CANADIAN LANDS 


WESTERN CANADA WHEAT 
LANDS. We own 155,000 acres of 
prairie wheat lands surroun ing Last 
Mountain Lake, the holiday and camp- 
ing resort of the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan. We want buyers. We will co- 
operate with pu.urties interested in 
establishing colonies. We will contract 
with responsible, energetic avents. 
Liberal commission. Send 10c. for 
handsome illustrated booklet and 
maps. Win. Pearson Co. Ltd., 313 North- 
ern Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada, 


BARGAINS IN AUTOMOBILES, 
new and second-hand. Largest deal- 
ers in the world. All makes, guaran- 
teed, at saving of 30 to 75%. Send for 
latest complete list of new and second- 
hand Autos on hand. Big saving on 
tires, apparel and supplies. Send for 
our new catalog No. 136 just issued, 
it will save you money. Times Square 
Automobile Co., 159 ¥ Broadway, New 
York City. 1332 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. 























SPEEDOMETERS 











PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample _ free 
Evaus, Wilkens & Comegny, 356 “er 
Street, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
sumething useful. Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as to its 
vatentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R H. Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp'a 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors <¥7 on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D. C. Established 1969. 


PATENTS PROCURED or Fee re- 
turned, Send your inventions to Ev- 
erett Dufour & Co., (members of the 
U. S. Supreme Court Bar and expert 
mechanical engineers.) Opposite U. 
8. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


“U. 8S. LETTERS PATENT” is the 
name of our book giving full informa- 
tion in pitent matters. We will mail 
this publication free to anyone inter- 
ested in patents, also two little book- 
lets containing many suggestions to in- 
ventors and an interesting history of 
successful inventions. Write for them. 
Valuable patents qu'ckly obtained. 
Woodward & Chandlee, Attorneys, 
1202 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


"Boars and — 
| Yacht Supplies 


MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outfitted 
Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
and every necessity for yachtsmen, 
with mail order discount sheet, sent 
free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St..N.Y 


Music | 


LATEST HITS “Dreaming, “Merry 
Widow,” “Waltz Dream.” “Uneas” 12¢ 
each. Catalog for yl Bronx Music 
Co., 691 Jackson Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS. — Earn from 
$30.00 to $80.00 a week with 
us without risk. Write now! 
The Grey Syndicate, Music 
Publishers, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

PACIFIC Musician, a magazine for 
musicians. 6 months subscription and 
big sheet music buirgain list free. 
Pacitic Musician Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

























































and Toil. ticles 








_HAVE brand new, best 
$75.00 instruments, superior 
to any; will sell one for $25.00 
to quick buyer. 4 yyy 
by mail. Governor, P. O, Box 
1427, New York City. 





Tell the substitutor: 


NODOR, an antiseptic, harmless 
liquid that destroys the annoying odor 
of perspiration. Easily applied. De- 
lightfully refreshing and cooling t» 
affected parts. 50c. and $1.00 by 
mail, Moffitt & Champou, 152 East 
22d Street, New York. ~ 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE for 
amateurs, hew system, printing % 
price; work guarauteed. Get price list. 
F. Klein & Co., $1 Maiden Liane, N, Y. 


|For the Deai 


DEAF? 




















Invisible Ear Pelliclets 


just patented, instantly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. Whispers plain- 
ly heard, Nothing ¢quals it. Cost but 
little. Write for booklet. The Peiliclet 
Co., 17 Grent Ridg., Atlanta, Gi. 




















YOU MEN Save 35 to 50 Per Cent. 
by buying your clothes at whole- 
sale, direct from the mills. You save 
Agents’, Storekeepers’ and Jobbers’ 
Profits. We are in the heart of the 
Woolen Mills District and are Special- 
istsin Men’s Apparel. Write today 
for full information, measurement 
blanks and free samples of New Spring 
Styles. Fit, satisfaction and a great 
Saving Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. United States Mail Order Clothing 
Co., Box B 10, Fronxville, New York. 


BUY of the manufacturer direct and 
save the jobbers, retailers and other 
profits. We make a cigar at $8.00 per 
100 that cannot be duplicated any- 
where at double the price. In dealing 
with us you get the very best of mate- 
rial and are assured of each cigar, and 
each lot, being the same. There is no 
danger of the grade deteriorating, as 
is the case with many grades after a 
demand is created. To introduce our 
famous Monogram Cigar, we will send 
a box of 25 for $2.00 prepaid to any 
part of the U. S Monogram Cigar 
Factory, 200 East 671th St., N. Y. City. 


Miscellaneou 


IF YOU WANT TO GET WELL 
AND STAY WELL you can—with- 
out any drugs or medicine. My free 
booklet, “The What, The Why, The 
Way.” proves that most buman ail- 
ments are due to one cause, and tells 
you how to remove it. Write Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M. D., 321 K Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. : 


“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding teet, also geod for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., Dept. 

B, +27 Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ASTHMA and difficult breathing 
positively relieved at once by the Dr. 
Seth Barnes Formula, a safe, sure 
prescription that has been used in 
wivate practice for 12 years. Our 
Free 36-hour Trial Treatment sent ter 
10c. to cover mailing case and post- 
age. Dr. Seth Barnes Co., Room 812, 
32 Union Square, New York. 



































FREE SAMPLE TO HOUSE- 
WIVES. X-Ray Stove Polish is 
guaranteed to go twice as far as 
aste or liquid polishes. It is the 


yrightest, best and most economical 
stove polish made. It makes blacking 
a stove a pleasure. Any housewife 
who writes us mentioning AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer, will receive a sample free. 
Address X-Ray Stove Polish, Dept. 
H, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Good-bye.” 
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THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
 Anealelene 


A famous reconstructive tonic 


improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver Prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 





PROF. I. HUBERT'S q 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
Positively removes Freckles, 
Sun-burn and all imper- 
fections of the skin, and 
prevents wrinkles. Does 
not merely corer up but eradi- 
ontes them, Malvina Lotion 
yand Ichthyol Soap should be 
used in connection with Male 
vina Cream, Atal! druggists, 
or sent on receipt of price, Cream, 
5Uc., postpaid; Lotion, 5Oc., ex- 
press collect; Soap, 25c., postpaid. 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS 
PROF, I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohle 











Are You Getting Stout? 


You can have as good a figure as 
any woman if you wear one of my 


Ewing Reducing Garments 


and you need not diet, take drugs, 
or tiresome exercises. I make the 
Ewing Hip and Abdominal Re. 
ducing Band, and the Ewing Bust 
Reducing Garment. They are 
beautifully made of light mate- 
rials, lined with thin medicated 
rubber, ventilated, cool and 
comfortable to wear. No 
buckles, straps or steels. They 
will reduce you 4 to 14 inches 
the first time worn, and with- 
out the slightest harm or in- 
convenience. I make them to your 
measure to reduce just the parts you 
wish. Every garment guaranteed. 
No corset can reduce you perma- 
nently, and no other Reducing Gar- 
ments are hygienic and comfortable—I know because 
I havetriedthem all. The Ewing Reducing Garments 
do not bind or distribute the flesh to other parts—they 
draw the fat completely away. The Ewing Hip and 
Abdominal Reducer weighs only 5 0z. Sold and rec- 
ommended by the leading dry goods stores in Chi- 
ecago. Endorsed by eminent physiciansand hundreds 
ot men and women wearers. 










Send 2-cent stamp for my illustrated booklet and 
measurement blanks Don’t go a week longer with- 
out knowing what I can do for you. Society women, 
leading women of the stage, and men and women in 
all walks of life are my Satisfied and grateful patrons. 


Elizabeth Ewing, Dept. D.R., 1000 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 














DARKEN YOUR 


GrayHair 


Simply comb it with 
‘HAIR DYEING COMB 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the ‘Book of the Hair,’ a 32-page illustrated book- 
let, containing valuable hints on the care and dressing of the 
hair. and full information about the 


IDEAL HAIR DYEING COMB 


The most practical device for restoring gray, faded or streaked 

hair to its natural color or to any desired shade. Used like 

an ordinary comb. Absolutely harmless. Not sold in stores. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept. U, 35 W. 21st St., New York 




















HAIR LIKE THIS 


FRE Let me send you a remark 
able treatment for Baldness, 
Dandruff, Gray Hair, etc., at my ownex 
nse. It will surprise and delight you. 
rite to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President. 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE, Dept. 2492, 
Baltimore, Md. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 


Sent on Appoval, Send No Money. $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 98-in. slort 
> stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten clays, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shacies 4 
little more. Inclose Sc postage. Free beauty 
book Smet style of hair dressing—a.s0 
high pampeloase, wigs, ete. 







a Ayers, Dept R-8 
17 et &t., Chieage 
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Boats and Motors ot Quality 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY OUTFIT. 


Our Power Boats combine every desirable quality found 
in All others and have none of the disagreeable fea- 
tures found in Any of the others. We are proud of them 
and want an opportunity to demonstrate their quality. 

25 Years of actual experience in the building of 
boats and motors enables us to furnish the noiseless 
and odorless Racine Engine as used in our Launches. 

We replace any defective parts at any time. If you 
could purchase one of our Launches at the same price 
as an ordinary Launch, would it not interest you? We 
are offering special prices. 

Send 4 cents for postage on Catalog No. 1 describ- 
ing Motors and Motor Boats, or Catalog No. 2 describ- 
ing Row Boats, Canoes, and Hunting Boats, To 
Racine Boat Mig. Co., Box N, Muskegon, Mich. 
Or call at one of our Branch Stores at 1626 Broadway, New York; 
182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 38 


Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
321 First Ave. South, Seattle, where we carry a full line for 





inspection, trial, and prompt delivery. 








Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
The fabrics used in the manufacture of 





“Onyx” 


Look for this 
Trade Mark 


Flosiery 


Stamped on every 


ARE THE BEST. 
Knowledge of fabrics might be acquire by others, but creative 
genius that leaves nothing to chance requires years of experience. 
For Comfort, Beauty, and Durability, try the following numbers: 


FOR WOMEN 
No. 599 8: Black Gauze Lisle, Garter splicing, re- 
enforced seam, heel, sole and toe. Price, 50c. 
Neo. 810/13: Black Six-thread Lisle i:eel and toe, 
four thread all over. Price, 50c. 


Neo. 409 K: Black, Tan and White Gauze Silk Lisle, 
sott, gli ssy, flexible. Has all the proyer- 


ies of Silk, minus the cost: Price, 50c. 
Ne. 180 Ks: Black Silk Lisle, extra wide hose, re 
enforced heel, sole and toe. Price, 75c, 





SPECIAL VALUE 


No. 106: Pure Thread Silk, Black, White and Tan, 
all colors to match shoes or gown—pure 











dye. Every pair guaranteed. Price, $2.25. 
No, E 810: Lisle, Black and Colors—Great Value. Price, 50c 


} 
No. E 825: Silk-Lisle, Black and Colors—None Better. Price, 50c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE: Ask your dealer, or write Department 
Z. Wewill direct you to nearest dealer, or mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price any number as above stated. 


Broadway New York 

















you. 





I4F T. Launch | 


Let us send you testimo- 

nials from people who are 

using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 footers 

at proportionate prices. Boats and engines guaranteed one year. Ship- 
ments made the day we receive order. Motor the simplest made, starts 
without cranking, anyone can operate them. We are the largest builders 
of pleasure boats in the world and sell difect to user. Free catalog. 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 1290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











1 AM HELPING OTHERS _ 





If you are honest, ambitious and aggressive, I can 


help you Make Money —»o matter where you live 
I have made more than $1,200.00 in one month in 
the Real Estate business. I made this in com- 
missions selling property for others. 
It doesn't matter whether you have had expe- 
rience or not, or what your present occunation 
is. I can teach you the Real Estate business 
by mail, then [{ want you to act as my associate 
and assist me in your locality to sell property 


Write me now. I Will Teach You a Clean, 
Honorable, Dignified Business. 
My BIG FREE BOOK tells the story. 
Write for it 
Rob’t Dawson, 629 Garrison Ave., Fort Smith, Ark. 





LET ME HELP YOU 










THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillia 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
For particulars, prices, etc., 


THE R. GREGG MFG. é IMPT. CO. 





uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Re ont free with privilege of examination, 
address 





CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 







SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-—IN YELLOW 


18 ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 




















18 GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
GAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


THE BUTTONS ANDO 


on receipt 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 





Dept. G 52-68 W. Jackson Boul., Chieage, III, 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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JOIN THE ARMY OF 


PROF. CHAS. MUNTER’S 


YOU CAN HAVE A 
PERFECT FIGURE 


No Matter How Slender or Undeveloped You May Be =m 


NULIFE 


WEARERS 











NULIFE 
Straightens Round 
Shoulders and 
Compels Deep and 
Proper Breathing. 


if you will wear a Nature’s Rival Air 
Form Corset Waist, we guarantee it 
will give youa pertect, symmetrical fig- 
ure with all the graceful lines with 
which Nature endows the perfect 
woman. Nothing like this waist 
has ever been used before. Thou- 
sands have been sold and are 
being worn today. Not a single 
garment has ever been returned 
to us as unsatisfactory even 
though we sell them on 30 days’ 
free trial as explained below. 
Nature's Rival Air Form Corset Waist 
is neither a corset nor a harness. It 
weighs only 4 ounces and it may be worn 
under or over the corset or without it. In 
warm weather it is a real blessing as it is 
so light, airy and comfortable and so 
much better than any corset ever worn. 
It is simple, easily adjusted to any figure, 
and adapts itself instantly to any move- 
Pment or position of the body, whether you are walking, riding, 
golfing, playing tennis or croquet, swimming or reclining. It 
fills out the hollow places, it gives a full, perfectly round 
bosom, and your dressmaker could not detect the secret of 
your verfect figure, even when fitting your new gowns. 
SENT ON THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
You can try Nature’s Rival Air Form Corset Waist a our 
risk. We will let you wear the garment thirty days, and if it is 
not entirely satisfactory to you, itcan be returned to us at our 






NULIFE is a wonderful invention by Professor 
Charles Munter, which transforms men, women 
and children into strong, healthy people. 


NULIFE gives you a distinguished military bear- 
ing, expands the chest from 2 to 6 inches and re- 
duces large protruding stomachs. 


NULIFE acc pli ‘te. 4, Ai 
ately what only military train- 
ing or a long course in physical 
culture can accomplish. 


NULIFE has transformed mil- 
lions of round-shouldered, nar- 
row-chested men and women 
into perfect specimens of physi- 
cal development. 


NULIFE gives women a beauti- 
ful well-rounded figure, with or 
without a corset, 


NULIFE makes children grow strong and 
erect, developing them physi- 
cally and mentally. 


NULIFE formerly sold through 
agents throughout the world tor 
5.00. Now sent direct to you 
by mail for $3.00 and guaranteed 
to do all that is claimed for it. 


Send your height, weight and 
chest measure (not bust meas- 
ure) and state whether male or 
female, with your name and ad- 
dress plainly written to receive 
prompt attention. 


Free illustrated booklet on ‘‘What Nulife Will Do For You.” 


PROFESSOR CHAS. MUNTER 
NULIFE COMPANY 
Dept. 98, 13-15 West 34th St., near 5th Ave., 
New York City. 























POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon's Letter Writer; 
Shirley's Lover's Guide; Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful; 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book 
of Physical Development; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; 
The Art of Boxing and Self-defznse; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. 


Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave.. New York 





expense, and the trial will not cost you one penny. We have 
sold thousands on thirty days’ free trial and we have never had 
asingle garment returned to us. Write usa letter or a postal 
card today, and say, ‘“Please send me your free trial offer and 
your beautifully illustrated booklet,’’ and the day we receive your 
letter or postal card, we will send you our booklet and our free 
trial offer by return mail, free and postpaid. Write today, this 
minute, before you forget it. 


NATURE’S RIVAL CO., 952 Tacoma Building, Chicago, {ll. 

















A Book Wanted by Every American 


THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories 
and yarns about and by Abraham 
Lincoln ever published together in 
one book—stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 
In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln's early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his 
ultimate tnumph. These are all 
authoritative and throw a flood of 
light upon Lincoln’s character as a 
man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 

















Tell the substitaior: “No, thank you, I want what J asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SURBRUG’S” 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret, 

The regret is that you have Morey somany years 
before you began smoking ARCAD 

The great brotherhood of pipe a who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies periectly, 

will fad their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTU URE. 

If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 

if xen have never had the luxury of smoking 


ARCADI 
and we will 


Send 10 CENTS send a sample 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street, New York 








Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicyc od we sell. We Shipon Avprovet 
and trial to anyot ne in U.S. and prepay the Sreight. Vt 
= are not satisfied with ae Lagegeood after using it ten 


lays ship it back and don 
FAC ORY PRICES "De 0 net i a bicycle ora 
pair of tires from anyone 
b at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
fm of high grade bicycles and sundries and’ learn 4 un- 
heard of prices and marvelous new special offer 
IT ONLY COSTS a cent to write a portal and 
everything will be sent you 
REE by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
fermion’ Do Not Wait; write it Now 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, parts, re- 
/ pairs and equipment of all kinds at Aad/ usual prices. 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.B 110 CHICAGO 


3-5-7.10 H. P. Propo: 
tionate pri Cylin 
ders and pistons 

ground. Crank 
shaft drop 

your Row Boat, 

Sail Boat, Launch. 

10,000 in use, 


Send for 

testimonials 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1290 lefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 


$2 ‘000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


Hundreds of good positions open, you can easily 
secure one of them. No former experience re- 


quired. If you are ambitious and want to earn 
more money write for our our free catalog, “A 
Knight of the Grip” toda 

National Saleamane Tr: t! 
OFFI dnoek BI 5 . Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
anette, Minn., ‘Searritt Bidg., ‘Kansas City, Mo. Write nearest office. 


Tell the substitutor: 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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The Finest 
Cigarette Paper in the World 


The La Croix (La + ) Cigarette Papers are famous 
among all smokers who roll their own cigarettes. 
The unsgpproachable quality of ‘these celebrated papers 
have placed them safely beyond any competition. They 
are pure rice parer, made in France, and maintain a stand- 
ard impossible to any other cigarette paper. 

Sold everywhere in hendy little books, If, however, 
you are unable to get the genuine La Croix (La 4 ) 
Papers, send 5c in stamps for a book to 


American Tobacco Company, Dept. B 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Good-bye.” 
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HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, and COTTAGES 


LAHE CHAMPLAIN, CLINTON COUNTY, NEW YORK. 








KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS ONE OF_ THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SUMMER HOTELS IN AMERICA, 


In the center of a natural forest park of 450 acres. GOLF on full-length 18 hole course, kept in pink of condition. Attractive club-house 
with all convenience. Finest courts in the Adirondacks for TENNI BOATING, FISHING, and fine fresh water bathing. Ideal 
Social Life for Young People. Splendid roads for yyy com ‘plete Auto Garage on hotel grounds. Hvtel Champlain is three 
miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., on_main line Delaware & Hudson R. R. and is reached by through pullman cars. A Beautiful Book- 
let of Illustrations Sent on Request. ROBERT MURRAY, Manager, New York ice, 243 Fifth Ave., until July ist. 





BOTH HOTELS 
UNDER ONE GENERAL 
SUPERVISION @ MANAGEMENT 





























“AT THE GATEWAY OF THE ADIRONDACKS” 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK. One hour North of Saratoga Springs. 


e Pegler | 


' 











$150,000.00 EXPENDED ON IMPROVEMENTS SINCE LAST SEASON. THE LARGEST AND MOST ELABO- 
RATELY FURNISHED HOTEL ON LAKE GEORGE. Situated in a delightful wooded park on the shores of the most beautiful 
of American Lakes. Every modern improvement; perfect fire —. 61 ment , poses plumbing; boating; bathing; fishing; charming 
drives. Trolley Service between Lake George and Saratoga. ENS 3 ist. Booklets and full information. J. F. 
wi IN, Manager, New York Office, 243 Fifth yr Wy catil uty “a 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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EXTRA DRY 


AMPAGNE 


Our vineyards are the 
oldest in America. Culti- 
vation of nearly one 
hundred years has given 
the soil the elements to 
to produce the finest 
quality—rich, deli- 
cately flavored—Cham- 
pagne grape. 

Great Western was 
recognized by Paris- 
ians and awarded 
a gold medal at 
Paris. 






































Sole Makers 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 





mera f 
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Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 

a finest type of modern hotel architecture 

New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease 

Located in the very heart of New York, 

where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 

olis centre. 





Room.............- 
Room and Bath.. 
Parlor, Bedroom 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 

lence. Delightful music afternoon and 
evenings. 

Send for a ashing “ate and hand 
me booklet. 

d.P.C ADDAGAN 
Ky Managing Director 












Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, ] want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


CRYSTAL 
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PET 


The Original Milk Chocolate ! 


Always maintains the highest 




















standard of purity and quality, 
and you never grow tired of 


Gaba PETER 


“THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHOCOLATE” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
~ 78 Hudson Street, New York 


= 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

One of the finest summer hotels in this country. Fishing the best. New nine hole golf course. 
Tennis courts. Boating, fine drives, ete. Good garage for automobiles. Six cottages for rent for the 
season, Write forcircular. Address, W. W. BROWN, Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C., until May 24th. 


From May 25th to June Ist, Manhattan Hotel, 42nu Street, New York City. After June Ist, Granliden 
Hotel, Sunapee, N. H. 


Teil tle substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Tue Atconot in beer is a trifle—only 3% per cent. 


The effective ingredients are barley and hops—a food and a 


tonic. Pure beer is both good and good for you. 


In Germany, Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Austria beer 


is the national beverage. Nearly all people, of all ages, drink it. 
And all the world envies their sturdy strength. 


Every doctor knows how beer benefits. If you need more 
strength or vitality he will prescribe it. 

But be careful to choose a pure beer, else you get harm 
with the good. And select a beer well aged to avoid biliousness. 

The way to be sure is to order Schlitz. We go to extremes 
in cleanliness. We even filter the air that cools it. We age it 


for months. We sterilize every bottle. 


Schlitz has no after effects. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cark or crown ts branded Schlitz. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 









The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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a P beauty there is in” your skit un- | 
til PEARS’ has brought it out. al | 


The skin is naturally beau- 
tiful. Look at the skin of a 
child. It is nearly always fair 
and soft and of a delicate 
roseate tint. But neglect and 
the use*of bad soaps, often 
drive away this daintiness. 





How different it is when 
PEARS’ is used! By its daily 
use the beauty of the skin is 





preserved 1 in its original tresh- 
ness from infancy to old age. 


The most economical 
as well as the best. 








Produces natural beauty ~ 
by natural means. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“4i1 rights secured.” 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


The liquid dentifrice RUE Rusifoan 
satisfies the taste of the dainty 
and refined. Every drop is pure 
fragrant. deliciousand toothsome 
The benefits tobe derived from 
the very food we eat depend upon 
the clean healthy mouths and 
good teeth which theuse of 
“RUBIfOAM insures. 
tir hiilths Khe CLO SUCAYURS She 


ITISWISE UBI OAM 25CENTS €) 
Naa aiD RUGGISTS if 


~£. WHorr & Cole pn / Xi swe 
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COLGATE'S 


ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL CREAM 


IN ANOTHER ORIGINAL COLGATE PACK AGE 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
De eo 
ON THE BRUSH 
CP ELE RHE 


Sa Cha bo 1 Vh-wahiy 


A PERFECT DENTIFRICE 
INA 
PERFECT PACKAGE 
After years of scientific work in our laboratories we have at last 
produced what we believe to be the ideal Dentifrice—one that is less 
wasteful and more convenient than powder, and a more efficient cleanser 
than a liquid. 
Until you have tried it you cannot appreciate the delicious flavor and 
the superlative cleansing qualities of this new antiseptic cream. 
Do not let prejudice or preconceived ideas keep you from giving it the 
immediate trial that every new Colgate preparation deserves. 
Trial package mailed for a two cent stamp. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 55 John Street, NEW YORK. 
Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 


The name “Colgate” on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the “Sterling” mark on Silver. 





